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Introduction 


Undoubtedly, the 20 century was dominated by the rise, 
development and the fall of the communist systems. In the former 
communist countries, nothing is more important for the people than 
leading the transition toward a more functional democratic society. 
Following the change of the system, Albania, as a former communist 
country entered into the democratization process which Samuel P. 
Huntington classified as the ‘third wave’!. The nonviolent 
revolution of Albania reinforced the belief in the West that 
democracy is an exportable good if Western democracies implement 
a right combination of pressure and aid in collaboration with 
internal political actors’. Western pressure coupled with technical 
and economic assistance was domestically understood as a conditio 
sine qua non for the successful implementation of the first phase of 
democratic reforms. However, efforts to establish a democracy in 
Albania raised the following question. Will the framing of the 
appropriate constitution and economic system - building 


1 It was Samuel Huntington who coined the term, the ‘Third Wave’, and 
he included the countries of Eastern Europe in the same ‘wave’ as 
Iberian and Latin American democratization. Latin American 
specialists like Linz and Stepan et.al have tended to follow his example. 
Laurence Whitehead has been an exception among those scholars. In 
contrast with Huntington and others, he refers to the process of 
democratization in Eastern Europe as a ‘fourth wave’, although 
without elaborating the point. See Samuel Huntington, The Third Wave 
Democratization in the Late Twentieth Century, (Norman University of 
Oklahoma Press 1991), p. 16-21, and Laurence Whitehead (ed.), The 
International Dimensions of Democratization: Europe and the Americas 
(Oxford University Press, 1996), p. 5. 

2 Francis Fukuyama, Esportazione della Democrazia, State-building e ordine 
mondiale nel XXI secolo, (Publicato da Lindau s.r.l, Trado.S. Castoldi, 
M. Passarllo, 2005). 


democratic institutions and developing positive attitudes towards 
them - take place among Albanians through ongoing 
familiarization? Accordingly, the failure of the 1994 referendum on 
the new constitution, the overnight changes of the 1998 constitution 
in 2008 and the permanent stagnant economy strengthened the 
belief among Albanians that a democratic constitution and a 
functioning market economy cannot flourish if it is not rooted in an 
environment pervaded by a democratic culture. 

Therefore, from the very beginning it was understandable 
that the continuity of democracy in Albania was not to be taken for 
granted. The events of 1997, which almost led Albania to a civil war, 
exemplify this idea. Huntington acknowledged that various waves 
of democratization were followed by a ‘reverse wave’ as well. 
Countries with previously democratic practices, a mature middle 
class and relatively high levels of economic development, fell victim 
to autocratic or totalitarian rule. Albania, which had not experienced 
preconditions of democratic practices, faced enormous difficulties 
passing through such events. 


3 See Samuel Huntington, The Third Wave...cit., Pp 13-26 and 290-9 4. See 
also, Juan J. Linz and Alfred Stepan, Problems of Democratic Transition 
and Consolidation: Southern Europe, South America, and Post-Communist 
Europe, (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1996), Pp. 67-69; 
and Juan Linz, Alfred Stepan and Richard Gunther, ‘Democratic 
Transition and Consolidation in Southern Europe, with Reflections on 
Latin America and Eastern Europe,’ in Richard Gunther, P. Nikiforos 
Diamandouros, and Hans-Jurgen Puhle eds., The Politics of Democratic 
Consolidation: Southern Europe in Comparative Perspective (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1995), Pp. 85-86. For similar 
theoretical concerns regarding the definition of consolidation, see 
Guillermo O’ Donnell, ‘Transitions, Continuities, and Paradoxes,’ in 
Scott Mainwaring, Guillermo O’Donnell, and J. Samuel Valenzuela, 
eds., (Notre Dame, Ind.:University of Notre Dame Press, 1992) Pp. 17- 
56. 


Consequently, if democracy has to persist and become consolidated, 
it is not enough just to skillfully engineer institutions without taking 
into account the effect of political culture. 

The study of the political culture paradigm has never been 
developed conceptually or methodologically in the academic 
environment of pre-and-post-communist Albania. In the early 
communist period, direct studies on this concept — i.e., scientific 
studies initiated from domestic scholars outside the leading guide 
of Marxism-Leninism theories — were absolutely forbidden by the 
ideological viewpoint of the regime. ‘Social Sciences and especially 
Political Science was seen by the regime as bourgeois science and for 
ideological reasons political science was excluded from its activities 
as an academic discipline’’. The regime restrictions on empirical 
information limited the heuristic power of the theories that could 
ipso facto have been utilized by the domestic scholars in today’s 
research activities. Consequentially, limited data resulting from 
historical arguments and speculation based only on scant evidence 
led to studies mostly in the publicist realm with a strong ideological 
viewpoint. Following the change of political regime, these 
restrictions affected the new generation of political culture 
researchers in Albania. Scholars from this generation, generally 
employed investigative tools (that is, largely survey methods)’ that 
mostly could not delve into the conceptual complexities and internal 
contradictions of political culture theories without any literary 
legacy on this subject. Moreover, foreign scholars’ accomplishments 
lacked contextual understanding, whereas those studies of domestic 
scholars were over simplified and based on generalized 
assumptions mostly inspired by Western style post-communist 
literature. In this situation, it has been a mandatory task to describe 


4 Hysamedin Feraj Shkenca Politike, Një hyrje, (Sh.B. Pegi 2001), p. 90 
(Translation mine) 

5 Iwill return to these issues in a more elaborated analysis in the third 
section. 


ex nihilo how Albanians grasp the conception of political culture 
both in its development and in its structures. 

Before proceeding with the investigation of the continuity 
and change of political culture in this chapter, I will try to outline 
within the framework of a historical approach a parsimonious 
history of Albanian state. The focus of this chapter will be twofold. 


6 A researcher of the Albanian Institute of History analyzes on this issue 
as follows: the communist regime between the two worlds left to 
‘explain’ difficult situation where people had fallen, to raise up the 
morale and, why not, to extend the life time of its existence, the regime 
took as example heroic deeds with popular character ‘hiding’ in 
history. In this way the communist regime hoped to preserve the 
support of the masses hoping for the revival of national sentiments. 
While modest historical studies in the period of the Albanian Kingdom 
were the product of intellectual development and to some extent 
‘freedom’ in the country, the inadequate level of Albanian 
historiography during the communist period was one of the aspects of 
intellectual crisis in the country. It should be underlined that Albania 
has not lacked intellectual capacity, but the restriction imposed by the 
regime had allowed no further intellectual developments beyond 
politically determined targets. During the communist era Albanian 
social sciences were completely closed to influences that might come 
from abroad. Such a situation, where Albanian researchers knew very 
little about what their colleagues abroad do, definitely contributed to 
preserve national values in many cases by presenting them as original 
and quite different from those of the neighbors. During the communist 
period only one official historiography existed, dictated by the 
dominant ideology. Even after 1990 there have been no serious 
attempts to create true pluralism in ideas and approaches by 
individuals or institutions. Such a situation comes from those who 
claim to be able to create an alternative thesis but fail to compete, even 
with the official thesis itself. Thinking an alternative theses aim 
directly to free scientific research in social sciences from the official 
communist way of thought. 


The first part deals with the Albanian contextual factors’, 
from independence to the present days. In a narrow sense, I think 
that these factors have an influence on today’s political performance. 
The contextual factors that I will briefly attempt to clarify are: 
Albania’s historical distinctiveness and its experience in the process 
of nation-building; its political style and its demographic and social 
stratification system. 

The second part investigates the necessary conditions 
needed for a political system to promote effective governance. These 
conditions will be discussed mainly with reference to the post- 
communist transformation and the establishment of the new 
democratic system. Some of the factors that promote effective 
‘[democratic] governance are: the resolution of pre-existing issues 
that were inherited by the generation that had to deal with 
fundamental problems of the new regime; a widespread sense of 
community based on the well-defined borders with those of the 
nation-state; legitimacy of the political system and especially the 


7 The ‘transitologist’ Laurence Whitehead, held that ‘internal factors were 
of primary importance in determining the course and outcome of the 
transition attempt, and international factors played only a secondary 
role. Years later he returned to that theme changing his early ideas: ‘As 
always, correlation must be separated from causation. It is not 
contiguity but the policy of a third power that explains the spread of 
democracy from one country to the next’ Quoted in, See Laurence 
Whitehead, ‘International Aspects of Democratization’ in Guillermo 
O'Donnell, Philippe Schmitter and Laurence Whitehead (eds), 
Transitions from Authoritarian Rule: Comparative Perspectives (Johns 
Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, 1986), esp. p. 4 and 9.. For a 
further discussion on scientific methods in Comparative Politics, see, 
Charles C. Ragin, The Comparative Method. Moving Beyond Qualitative 
and Quantitative Strategies, (Berkeley, CA: University of California 
Press, 1987) and Neal J. Smelser, Comparative Methods in the Social 
Sciences, (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall Press, 1976) 


constitutional format; a considerable degree of pragmatism in 
political culture’. 

These factors contributed to that disalignement between 
public policy and national interest that political processes had then 
to remedy throughout history. Each of these factors should be 
explained and specified. For example, nation-states are not natural 
phenomena. They are a form of political organization originating in 
deliberate or accidental processes and experiences that eventually 
result in the building of the nation-states. Consequently, in the 
process of nation-building we may distinguish different models. 
The model that Albania chose helps us to understand the influence 
of the Albanian history over the nature and contemporary qualities 
of its political process. 

Therefore, when we try to realize the present situation we 
need to clarify the properties of the communist regime and even the 
practices that had occurred before it. It is commonly known that in 
different countries the experience with the past, and the political, 
social and cultural context help to understand the present situation. 
However, my intention is not to merely present chronologically the 
events that have occurred in Albania throughout history but simply 
to identify convergences and to highlight differences with Western 
democracies. 


8 Lawrence C. Mayer, Politikat Krahasuese, Kombet dhe Teorité né njé Boté gé 
Ndryshon, Përkth. Ymeri. K, Gazheli. R, (Sh.B, ORA, Pp.12-20), 
(Translation mine) 
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Preface 


With the collapse of the Soviet Union and the simultaneous 
demise of communism in 1990, a spirit of triumphalism held sway 
among Western scholars, reflecting its zenith in Fukuyama’s 
words that ‘what we may be witnessing is not just the end of the 
Cold War, or the passing of a particular period of post-war history, 
but the end of history as such: that is, the end point of mankind’s 
ideological evolution and the universalization of Western liberal 
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democracy as the final form of human government”. Western 
democracy and democratization became the precondition for 
Albania that sought foreign aid and loans, in order to redress its 
dire economic crises. 

The late critical dynamic for democratization raised the 
question if at that time Albania was ready to be involved in the 
world economy. Like a regular economic-player in a novel 
unexplored financial system dominated by the market-oriented 
economies, the geostrategic hegemony of western industrialized 
nations and direct or indirect external pressures for 
democratization. On the other hand, the end of the Cold War 
opened up in Albania domestic spaces for democratic politics. 
One of these policies was the implementation of the shock therapy 
imposed by the donor agencies, which provoked a strong collapse 
of the domestic economy whose effects are perceived even today. 
Realizing the strong isolation that Albania has suffered along the 
communist regime, the West and its donor agencies had to make 
sharp turns in their policies to curry the favor of the new 
democratic movements. Therefore, the role of Albanians in 
pushing for democratization based on their authentic domestic 
values has been compromised since the early days of the system 
change. 

The first chapter of this dissertation begins with a brief 
presentation of the heterogeneity of Albanian history and its 
distinctive paths toward modernization. This presentation sheds 
light on some topics that were intentionally distorted by the 
official historiography of the communist regime. 

The second chapter is devoted to the definition and 
practice of political culture in post-communist countries and its 
relation to liberal democracy. It focuses on notions of democracy 
and democratization, understood with reference to Albania’s 
reality. 


9 Francis Fukuyama, The End of History and the Last Man. (Free Press, 1992). 


The third chapter is devoted to the use of the survey 
method employed in Albania as a tool for measuring value 
change. In this chapter I engage in a critical investigation of the 
surveys developed in post-communist Albania, especially those 
that attempted to measure political attitude in a transition society. 
Through the use of qualitative research, I criticize the findings of 
these surveys unfolding their unsuitability in a transition society. 

The fourth chapter attempts to demonstrate that the 
principles of democracy and democratic values are neither novel 
nor alien but have authentic roots in Albania’s culture. With 
reference to the use of the Kanun of Leké Dukagjin, and to the 
phenomenon of the religious tolerance and the cultural- 
ideological deliberation that took place between 1920 and 1930, I 
expose the deliberate elision of the Albanian conceptions and 
practices that took place in the country before the communist 
regime came to power. 

Ultimately, this study attempts to show that the efforts 
made by the Western countries to export democracy to Albania and 
to promote consolidation through political tools generalized from 
other alien realities without taking into consideration Albania’s 
internal values have turned out to be in the long run a ‘political 
abortion’. However, this study should be construed neither as a 
critique of democracy nor as a defense of it; it is also not a balance 
sheet of the success or failure of democracy and democratization 
processes in Albania but rather it aims at presenting an alternative 
approach to democratic consolidation through Albania’s authentic 
cultural heritage. 

This book draws on qualitative methods to implement an 
interpretive analysis of contemporary Albanian political culture 
and democracy. Relying on anthropology and sociology for 
guidance, this investigation engages the depth and complexity of 
political culture and democracy, integrating the cultural 
conceptualizations of anthropologists, political scientists as well 
as sociologists. The main fields of this book are the country’s late 
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and somehow incomplete separation from communist values and 
the country’s problems with today’s corruption and political trust. 

Based on the findings I will analyze the democratic values 
to derive historical-theoretical as well as empirical-logical 
convergences and divergences, which have influenced Albanian 
political values. The logical conclusion is checked against existent 
theories of political culture and democratization. Finally, the 
problems arising from the plurality of scientific methods require 
the creation of an additional framework to formulate a conclusion 
about Albania’s possibilities and potentials of democratization 
from within. It should be noted, however, that it is not in the 
intention of this book neither to create a new theory, nor to 
demonstrate exhaustively and definitively the evaluation of 
existing theories, but only to explain a single case: 
democratization from within, the effect of political culture in the 
consolidation of democracy in post-Communist Albania. 
Consequently, this book is rooted in the class of ‘case studies’. In 
relation to the object studied here, the approach will not be 
limited only to the empirical and qualitative methodology, but the 
methodological approach will be eclectic. To put it with Giplin, 
“the eclectic approach may not be the road to scientific inquiry, but 
often is the only effective way’ 

Last and not least, I would like to express my gratitude to 
a few people who saw me through this book. 

This book is the outgrowth of the work developed during 
the PhD accomplishment in Philosophical Social-Sciences at ‘Tor 
Vergata’ University, Department of History, Humanities and 
Society. 


10 Roland Gilpin, The Political Economy of International Relations, (Princeton 
University Press, 1987), p 8-9. See also Hysamedin Feraj Shkenca 
Politike, Njé hyrje, (Sh.B. Pegi 2001), p. 90 (Translation mine) 
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Chapter One 


Investigating Albanian History. A Heritage of Profound 
Heterogeneity 


1.1 Authoritarian Ottoman Legacy. Myth or Reality 


Following the fall of the Ottoman Empire, the Albanian state was 
founded at the end of 1912. The Ottoman dominance, which lasted 
for almost five hundred years, has been seen from the Albanian 
official historiography after the WWII as an aggravated situation for 
Albanians and a causal factor of today’s authoritarian political 
practices". By contrast, there is another hypothesis sustained by the 


11 This idea was supported by the official historiography in the period of 
communism. Although, in the post-communist period a few critical 
studies on this perspective were developed, the investigation on this 
matter again remained sporadic and on personal efforts. One of these 
scholars who defend Albania’s Ottoman past is Olsi Jazenxhiu who 
pretends that the retreat of Ottoman Empire in 1913 incited the old 
Christian imperialism against Albania again. According to him, the 
post-Ottoman Albanian state was characterized by wars, threats from 
neighbors, famines, anarchy, persecution, ethnic cleanings 
inquisitions and crusades, by Greek and Serbs. Jazanxhiu claim that 
after the advent of Communists their main intention was to terrify the 
new generation from their Islamic origin portraying the Pax Osmanica 
as an era of butchery, ignorance, backwardness and feudal 
exploitation. According to him ‘the Albanian official historiography 
and state propaganda refused and — in many cases — still does so, to 
appreciate or, at least, recognize any achievement whatsoever of the 
Pax Osmanica in the Balkans. In order of making Albania’s new 
generation as terrified and appalled with its Islamic origin, the official 
Albanian historiography and mythmakers have continuously ignored 
the positive role that the Ottoman Empire had towards Albanians in 
their development and integration in history. The communist regime 
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founders of the Albanian nationalism that proceed from the idea 
that the overall situation of Albanians under the Ottoman 
domination was improved. The clashes between these two 
viewpoints about the legacy of the Ottoman domination have 
characterized the debate among historians about the rewriting of the 
Albanian history after the change of the system. However, it is not 
my intention to investigate the merit of these hypotheses, because it 
would far exceed the historical limits of this chapter. 
Notwithstanding this, I will dedicate a few pages to some 
clarification about the authoritarian nature of Ottoman legacy. 
In his book Inset of Albanian Political Thought, the author 
Hysamendin Feraj stated that; 
‘... The official Albanian historiography, in the attempt to sustain 
its hypothesis has given the following arguments; Albanians 
under the Byzantine domination were developing quite 
normally as other European peoples; the Ottoman invasion of 
Albania has detained the evolution of Albanians toward the 
Western way as the only way of prosperity; the Asiatic Ottoman 
political system has been more deteriorated and barbaric 
compared with Western ones; Ottomans have professed 
repression over Albanians to assimilate them; an argument that 
sustains this thesis is the constrained islamization; and the 


portrayed Albania’s history under the Ottoman Empire as an era of 
continuous conflicts between the so-called ‘Albanian freedom- 
fighters’ and their ‘Ottoman imperial invaders’. While the process of 
mass-Islamization of Albanians, is described as a byproduct of Turkish 
terror against the ‘Christian heroes of Albania’. See Olsi Jazanxhiu: 
‘Albanians and Islam Between existence & extinction’ 27 August 2009. 
http://www.zeriislam.com/artikulli.php?id=996 (Accessed. on 
19/01/2016). However, despite some sporadic efforts most of the ‘new’ 
researchers have been unable to create an original thought or conduct 


a critical research on this phenomenon. Unfortunately, they have been 
unable to think outside the official historiography communist box. 
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argument for this constrained islamization is the special taxes for 
non-Muslims, called xhizja, keeping weapons, etc’? 


In opposition to the arguments sustained by the Albanian 
official historiography, Feraj takes into account another hypothesis. 
According to Feraj Ottoman penetration has improved the status of 
Albanians as an ethnic group. In the realm of political science 
studies, this kind of research has not been investigated before in this 
perspective, because it was forbidden by the Communist Regime 
and as Feraj stated ‘it was less an object of inter-subjective 
verification of its liability’. As a consequence, in the present-day 
this assumption has been believed and internalized by Albanian 
scholars who remain ‘victims’ of official readings and have not paid 
any attention to new findings about Albanian historiography. 

The seventh point, among the twelve ones through which 
Feraj attempts to clarify the second hypothesis, stated that the 
Ottoman Empire had the most ‘democratic’ political system and was 


12 Hysamedin Feraj, Skicë e Mendimit Politik Shqiptar, (Sh.B Pegi, Botimi i 
katërt, 2006), p50. (Translation mine) 

13 Ibid 

14 Mirela Bogdani, et.al. a young researcher in Political Science in her co- 
authored book Albania and the European Union, The Tumultuous Journey 
Towards Integration and Accession, Published in 2007 by I.B.Tauris & Co, 
makes the point in the following manner; ‘Albania’s historical legacy 
of the Ottoman Empire, as well as communism, has been important 
factors in hindering its successful transition to a modern liberal 
democracy’. p.29. As I have argued above, this viewpoint about 
Ottoman legacies is precisely a product of the communist official 
historiography and it has become a common intervening variable for 
the explanation of Albania’s difficulties in embracing democratic 
practices. For a fuller account of past legacies in post communist 
countries see Grigore Pop-Eleches, ‘Historical Legacies and Post- 
Communist Regime Change’, Journal of Politics, (Vol. 69, No. 4, 2006) 
Pp. 908-26. 
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the most prosperous of that time. In the Ottoman system even the 
lowest stratum of the social structure called the raja was under the 
protection of the law, and people were not straightforwardly 
dependent on their landlords, likewise the serfs in Europe and in 
other countries. Despite the fact that the laws that protected the raja 
had elements of inequality and were often violated, yet the raja was 
not left under the arbitrary ruling of the landlord, because those who 
violated rajas’ rights could lose their status and also their property. 
Throughout all the other points, Feraj appears to give an 
account of the tolerant system built by the Ottoman Empire in the 
realms of religion, ethnicity and culture and, as we may understand, 
it seems that the Ottoman ruling was far from being authoritarian. 
Therefore, the idea that the Ottoman domination coincides with the 
accidental facts of today’s authoritarian political practices is a 
simplistic and overly generalized idea that occurred far back in time 
and its influence is outdated. If we strip our reading of history of 
any ideological influence and try to take into account the new 
findings in Albanian historiography - as foreign historians do - we 
will find that these days the tolerance of the Ottoman governance is 
a fact that has been taken for granted. As Miranda Vickers stated; 
‘In general, up until the end of the eighteenth century, the 
Ottoman state was remarkably tolerant towards its diverse, 
multi-ethnic and multi-lingual population. The empire was not 
always the stagnant oriental despotism it became known as in its 
closing years. In fact, the Ottomans managed to devise an 
extremely complex but effective social structure combining 
established Muslim socio-political traditions with Turkic and 
Byzantine elements. Throughout the long years of Ottoman 
domination, Christian Orthodox, Catholic and Muslim societies 
lived side by side in relative peace. The main concern of the Porte 
at this time was the recruitment of support to maintain peace 
along a lengthy and vulnerable frontier. It was therefore in the 
interests of the Porte to practice a degree of tolerance towards 


the 
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variety of religious and ethnic groups that comprised the 


European regions of the Ottoman Empire’. 


Furthermore, Eqerem Bej Vlora testifies as follows on the 


freedom that Albanians enjoyed under the rule of the Ottoman 


Emperor; 


He, who knows and judges impartially the Albanian history 
under the Ottoman rule, is forced to confess that in many ways, 
the creation of the aristocracy helped to craft and maintain the 
spirit and the means to achieve independence. The Sanxhak, 
(territorial unit in the Ottoman Emperor) until 1839 was 
practically independent. In the framework of Ottoman Empire 
the Albanian has enjoyed all the benefits of relations with the 
leader of religion as well as of the state, without being forced to 
suffer the evils of humiliating dependence....the Ottoman 
Empire unconsciously meet three requirements; it has ensured 
the continuity of popular consciousness in a self-administered 
Albania; has undertaken the protection of the ethnic unit 
(completeness) of Albanian population (because of no 
conversion into Islam and without this local autonomous 
organization, the Albanian people as Christian minority would 
have been at risk, by the Slavic and Greek assimilation exercised 
by the Orthodox Church) and, finally, the elites freedom 
conceded by the Porte has offered the country an invaluable 
service against the frequent exaggerated requirements of the 
central government, thus giving confidence to the Albanians 
national forces. This opposition reached its peak in the period of 
the fall of the Empire, and specifically when the central 
government began to implement Tanzimati administrative 


15 See Miranda Vickers, The Albanians — A Modern History, (London: 1.B. 


Tauris 1995), Pp. 11-12. For a further discussion on the role of Islam in 
Ottoman Empire see, Harry T. Norris Islam in the Balkans, Religion and 
Society Between Europe and the Arab World, London, 1993, p 244. See also, 
Valentina Duka, Histori e Shqipërisë: 1912-2000, Tirana: (Kristalina-KH, 


2007) 
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reforms. Therefore, it is obvious that the Albanian people under 
Turkish rule had enjoyed an extensive self-administration, with 
the help of the elites, which were firmly opposed to any 
centralization of local administration. The following events 
preceded the rebirth of Albania, which then unfolded in the 
years 1878-81 as a national movement". 


Consequently, elements of tolerance that were present in 
Albania during the Ottoman period were perhaps more developed 
than in some other countries of Western Europe. Therefore, the 
authoritarian nature of the Ottoman Empire can hardly explain the 
difficulties with democracy in contemporary Albania. Thus, the 
authoritarian political practices experienced in these days should be 
sought in recent political experiences. 


1.2 Declaration of Independence and the Reign of Prince 
Wied 


On 28 November 1912, 83 delegates, both Christians and Muslims, 
from all over Albania gathered at the Congress of Vlore, where the 
independent state of Albania was declared. Following the 
Declaration of Independence, Albania found itself in the midst of the 
Balkan wars and the First World War. Vlore government's position 
became even more unstable as the Balkan Allies advanced deeper 
into Albanian territory. With its neutral position in the First World 
War, but forced to take part in Balkan Wars, Albania was invaded 
by the Balkan armies with their intention to occupy its territories. 
The First Balkan War facilitated Albania’s separation from the Porte 
but in the Second Balkan War the new Albanian state failed to 
encompass all the areas predominantly inhabited by Albanians. The 


16 Quoted in Eqerem Bej Vlora, ‘Kujtime 1885-1925’, (Botime IDK, Tirana, 
2008), Pp 360-1. (Translation mine) 
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Treaty of London, 30 May 1913, formally recognized an independent 
Albania, but the final settlement of the frontiers of the new state was 
postponed, because the Balkan allied troops were still in possession 
of the regions in dispute. In August 1913, an International 
Commission of Control was announced. Its primary duty was to 
draw up a constitution and fundamental laws, following an 
investigation of local conditions”. 

In November 1913, Prince William of Wied!8 was 
nominated as candidate for the throne of the new Albanian 
principality. Wied was ingenuous in terms of Balkan affairs, 
especially of Albanian social environment, because there were still 
those who supported the idea of the reunion of Albania with the 
Ottoman Empire. Central Albanian peasants remained Muslims; as 
such they were, in many instances, an easy prey for the Ottoman 
propaganda that proclaimed that the government existed but as an 
instrument of the Christian powers. While, the vast majority of 
northern (Catholic) and southern (Orthodox) Albanians tended to 
preserve their autonomy from the Ottoman propaganda, it could not 
yet be said that they wished to assert their ‘national’ identity in a 
European context, as such a notion was still embryonic. Thus, Wied 
had to deal with a population that in general was simply tired of the 
incessant uprisings and general instability that had become the main 
feature of their lives. 


17 See Vlora ‘Kujtime 1885-1925’...cit, Pp. 307-348 See also Stefanaq Pollo 
and Arben Puto, A History of Albania, (London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul 1981) For a further discussion on Albanian identity see, Stavro 
Skendi, The Albanian National Awakening, 1878-1912, (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press 1967); see also, Maria Todorova, (Eds) 
Imagining the Balkans, (Oxford: Oxford University Press 1997) 

18 See Vlora E. (2008) ‘Kujtime, 348-404, see also Duncan Heaton - 
Armstrong, Prince Wied, The Sixth Month Kingdom, (Tirana, Times 
2012). See Arben Puto, Pavarësia Shqiptare dhe Diplomacia e Fuqive të 
Mëdha 1912-1914, (Tirana, 1978), Pp.580-581. 
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During Wied’s reign no political improvement has been evidenced. 
The constitution, for example, was not established and he never 
governed outside Durres. Consequently, he was not capable to 
legitimate his power and on 3 September 1914, just six months after 
his arrival, Prince William of Wied left Albania for good”. 

According to Scheevill, the first government of independent 
Albania had proved an unqualified failure. But that did not convince 
the world, and certainly not the Albanians, that they were now 
ready for assimilation by their more civilized neighbors. “The 
nationalist enthusiasts continued to travel up and down the land 
talking about unity, and more and more the seed of their sowing fell 
upon fertile soil”. 


1.3 Social Conditions 


The unstable experiences during the independence period illustrate 
the need of Albanians for security and protection from all kinds of 
invasion. After the departure of Prince Wied, Albania returned to its 
pre-war state of political conflict and confusion. There was no 
consolidated resistance to foreign interventions because various 
domestic rebel groups were fighting among themselves for political 
influence. The eruption of war gave the neighboring countries the 
opportunity to appropriate what land they could. Eventually, 
Albania became the battleground for all kinds of interests”. This 
situation characterized Albania throughout the duration of the war 
while the country found itself in a condition of political anarchy. The 
political situation remained confused, and such condition played a 


19 Ibid. 

20 Ferdinand Schevill, A History Of The Balkans, From the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day, (Dorset Press New York, 1991) P. 479. 

21 See Vlora, ‘Kujtime...cit., pp. 450-494. See also, Stefanag Pollo and Arben 
Puto, A History of Albania, (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul 1981) 
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significant role back-tracking the country to how it had been before 
the war. However, with enormous struggle Albania had escaped 
partition — ironically, even with the aid of Ottoman domination - and 
this was an achievement for the moment”. 

In April 1921 were held the first elections in a devastated 
social environment. Among the various political factions to emerge, 
following the 1921 elections, was the Democratic Party, or Popular 
Party. Followers of the Popular Party saw themselves as essentially 
liberal and western-oriented. On the other hand, there was the 
conservative Progressive Party. It was often called the Beys’ Party, 
as it represented the interests of the landowners, who opposed the 
much-needed land reform. Ahmet Zogu was also a member of this 
party who later on proclaimed himself as King of Albanians (the 
following sections deal with him). Both the Popular Party and the 
Progressive Party emerged from the elections with an almost equal 
number of seats in the new parliament. A battle between the two 
followed, causing a repeated succession of governmental crises. The 
resulting instability lasted until the formation of a national coalition 
government in the autumn of 1921”. 

According to Vickers, Albania in that period barely 
possessed an intelligentsia, there was no press, and an ample 
proportion of the population remained illiterate. Therefore, 
elections were an exclusive prerogative of a small number of 
influential people. From 1921 until 1924, the country underwent 
frequent changes of government. The first administration was 
intransigently opposed to any changes in the social or economic 
structure of the country, in particular, failing to institute agrarian 


22 Ibid. 
23 See Vlora, Kujtime...cit., 474-476. See also Valentina Duka, Histori e 
Shqipërisë: 1912-2000, (Tirana: Kristalina-KH, 2007) 
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reform. Instead, it stood for the maintenance of the pre-war social 
structure and traditional privileges”. 

During this period Albania seems to have preserved the 
fatalism of its Islamic tradition and the established conservatism 
rooted in its isolated geographical position and peasant culture. The 
country was still weakened by the regional divisions which had so 
impeded Albania’s unity before the war. The government was seen 
not as an Albanian but rather as a Tirana government, under the 
influence of the Muslim landowners. 


1.4 The ‘Democratic’ Revolution 


On 6 April 1924, two American tourists were assassinated in a 
village near the capital. This event, and probably more the 
assassination of a member of parliament from the Democratic Party, 
triggered what later became known as the June Revolution, or as the 
leftist revolt which forced Zogu, together with 600 of his allies into 
exile in June 1924. Exactly, on 16 June 1924, Fan Noli became prime 
minister of anew Democratic government which had an ambitious 
program of radical agricultural, legal and administrative reforms. 
Born in 1882 in Thrace, graduated in Harvard, Noli had come into 
contact with Albanian nationalists in Egypt. However, Noli was 
socially and politically estranged when he arrived in Albania to take 
up the position of Orthodox Bishop of Durres. As an Harvard 
graduate, he was deeply influenced by democratic ideas which were 
impractical for, and incompatible with the realities of political life at 
that period in Albania”. 


24 See Vickers, The Albanians...cit., p. 101. See also, Valentina Duka, Histori 
e Shqipërisë: 1912-2000, (Tirana: Kristalina-KH, 2007 

25 See Vlora ‘Kujtime, Pp. 520-530. See also, Valentina Duka, Histori e 
Shqipërisë: 1912-2000, (Tirana: Kristalina-KH, 2007) 
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However, the new government was discredited from the beginning, 
by acting in an autocratic and unconstitutional manner. One of the 
first acts of Noli’s administration was to set up a political court, 
which sentenced several leaders of the previous government to 
death, in their absence, and ordered their expropriation. At first, 
Noli refused to legitimize his revolution through a general election, 
however, by November Noli’s government was preparing for 
elections to the Constituent Assembly, in response to international 
pressure to give his revolutionary regime some legal status. 
Nevertheless, before elections could be called, dissatisfied army 
officers felt the moment had come to overthrow Noli and his 
government. Consequently, in 1930 Noli retired from active political 
life to concentrate once more on his academic and religious duties in 
America. This was the way Albania’s brief experiment with 
‘democracy’ ended. 

It is difficult to analyze the performance of Noli’s 
administration because it lasted only six months, however, it was 
long enough to demonstrate his political incompetence and naivety. 
He had condemned his exiled opponents to death and confiscated 
their property when perhaps it would have been wiser and more 
diplomatic to proclaim an amnesty”. The problem of unity 
characterized his regime from the beginning. Noli’s supporters had 
joined his revolution merely to oppose Zog and not because they 
agreed with his policies. Ever since the common end of excluding 
Zog from political life had been accomplished, the coalition 
fragmented and the revolution was caught by disagreement and 
uncertainty. Besides low internal support, Noli’s administration had 
also failed to attract financial assistance, as well as the general failure 
that ensued from diplomatic isolation sealed Noli’s fate. The Great 


26 M. Vickers, The Albanians...cit., p. 114. See also, Stefanaq Pollo and 
Arben Puto, A History of Albania, (London: Routledge & Kegan Pau, 
1981) 
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Powers had been suspicious of the way Noli’s administration had 
tried to follow an independent foreign policy, beginning with the 
rejection of Mussolini’s Treaty of Alliance plan, which aimed to 
reorganize Albania’s military under Italian guidance. No 
government, either of the Great Powers or of the Balkan states, 
recognized Noli’s regime, except Mussolini who had taken an 
initiative with a view to recognition, for he believed the new 
government might be a useful tool for Italy. 

Another notable shortcoming of Noli’s administration was 
the failure to build any military defense for Albanian interests, given 
that Albania was always under the threat of territorial 
fragmentation by neighboring countries. When his government 
rejected the Italian-Albanian commercial agreement and the plan of 
military alliance, Rome quickly abandoned the initiative. When the 
agreement between the Albanian government and the Soviet Union 
on the establishment of diplomatic relations came into light, the 
Powers’ anti-Albanian sentiment reached its peak. However, in the 
long run the greatest mistake that was attributed to Noli was his 
failure to push ahead his agrarian reform promise, and in this way, 
enabling the opposition to force him to capitulate over this most 
important issue of all. 


1.5 Ahmet Zogu Period and the Effort for Stability 


On 24 December 1924 Zogu returned to Albania with the backing of 
Yugoslav forces and Yugoslavia-based White Russian troops under 
General Wrangel. On 24 December, Zogu triumphantly re-entered 
Tirana. On 31 January 1925, the four-member Regency was 
abolished and Ahmed Zogu was elected president of a newly 
declared Albanian republic, and Tirana was established officially as 
the country’s permanent capital. During the period 1922-1924 Zogu 
served as Prime Minister of Albania, and he knew quite well the 
mentality of Albanians and their political environment. 
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This aspect directly materialized in the constitution which followed, 
designed to enhance Zogu’s power to appoint or dismiss ministers 
at will. The first concern of Zogu was the consolidation of his power 
and the liquidation of his former opponents. Noli’s troops were 
disarmed and this fact helped Zogu to establish his dictatorship. 
Later on it is argued that his autocratic regime was better suited to 
the political realities of Albania than had been the alien concept of 
democracy”. 

During the years of his presidency, from 1924 to 1928, Zogu 
maintained complete control of the Prime Minister's office, 
exercising the power of veto over any laws passed in the new 
government. The new constitution of December 1928 gave Zogu 
unrestricted legislative, judicial and executive powers which 
extended his personal authoritarianism. To enable him to cope with 
the intricate complexity of Albanian politics and to further reinforce 
his political power, Zogu decided that perhaps a monarchy would 
grant his regime more security and continuity than a republican 
form of government. Consequently, on 1 September 1928, Zogu 
crowned himself as ‘Zog I, King of the Albanians’. To ensure his 
control, Zogu wrote a new constitution in December 1928, which 
gave to the King unlimited legislative, judicial and executive 
powers”. 

The constitution stated that the Kingdom of Albania was a 
democratic, constitutional and hereditary monarchy. It also declared 
state laicity and the equality of all credos before the law. The nation 
was the origin of all powers which were vested in the King and in a 


27 See Vlora. E, Kujtime...cit., Pp. 357-36. See also Joseph Swire, Albania, 
the Rise of a Kingdom, ( New York, 1971) For a detailed analysis on 
Zog’s Kindom see also, Bernd J. Fischer, King Zog and the Struggle for 
Stability in Albania, (New York, 1984). 

28 Joseph Rothschild and Nancy M. Wingfield, Return to Diversity, A 
Political History of East Central Europe Since World War II, (Oxford 
University press, Third Edition, 2000) Pp. 69. See also Bernd J. Fischer, 
King Zog and the Struggle for Stability in Albania, (New York, 1984). 
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unicameral parliament. Both of these institutions had the 
prerogative to initiate laws and the reliable interpretation of the laws 
pertained to the legislative power but in practice it was a King’s 
privilege. 

Zog built a system of clientelism around him, and in the 
election process only candidates loyal to him stood a chance of 
victory, since political parties were illegal. The Council of State 
controlled a single-chamber legislature whose members were 
appointed by the King, who exercised what might be described as 
well-meaning despotism. The King, however, could dismiss one 
cabinet and appoint another at will. 

The possibilities of Albanians to articulate their problems 
were really restrictive, as the political power of the King had 
penetrated the only two newspapers, which were strictly censored. 
The authoritarianism of the King was also materialized in the 
rigidity of penal laws with which he attempted to silence political 
opposition. Despite all these authoritarian ingredients of his rule, 
Zog was recognized as the only leader in Albania capable of uniting 
the divergent elements of Albanian society. For many Albanians, 
considering their tradition of loyalty to clan leadership, the notion 
of an autocratic monarchy was still easier to accept and understand 
than a democracy or a republic under a presidency. However, Zog’s 
attempts were progressive in the sense of trying to liberalize his 
regime in the hope of winning over opponents and countering his 
increasing diplomatic isolation”. 

Meanwhile, he began to allow the press to have a moderate 
degree of freedom and permitted some political debates, though like 
his predecessor he failed to initiate one of the long-awaited policies, 
a real land reform. Another achievement of Zog is his 
encouragement of the Albanian Orthodox community to achieve 
autocephaly status, and in 1937 the Orthodox Albanians succeeded 
in being granted a degree of autocephaly by the Patriarch of 


29 Ivi. P., 119. 
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Constantinople®. His regime was basically secular and he would not 
tolerate any interference from the church. Another significant 
achievement of Zog’s administration was the reduction of blood- 
feud vendettas which had been a plague for Albania ever since. 
Zog’s administration did relatively succeed in unifying the country, 
and in keeping Albania’s expansionist bordering countries away. 
Eventually, in some characteristics, Zog’s rule was relatively 
progressive but with the occupation of Albania, the Italians 
immediately abolished Zog’s monarchy and the 1928 constitution, 
thus putting an end to Zog’s governance epoch. 

Ahmet Zogu is considered by some ‘new’® scholars as the 
founder of the ‘modern state’ of Albania, particularly in the 
international realm”, but from a domestic perspective his political 


30 Bernd Fischer also examines one of the main achievements of Zog about 
Orthodox Church autocephaly and his effort for the secularization of 
Albanian society; ‘...Zog’s motivation in terms of all of his religious 
policies was I think nationalism, and his own political survival. Zog 
has seen accused of anti-Catholicism but I am not sure that is the case... 
I think he did believe in his concept of a modern western state in which 
there was no role for religious bigotry and in which religion would 
play no political role’. see Bernd J. Fischer, The Jews of Albania During 
the Zogist Period and the World War II, in James Pettifer and Mentor 
Nazarko, (Eds.) NATO Science for Peace and Security Series, E: 
Human e Social Dynamics-vol. 27, Strengthening Religious Tolerance 
for a Secure Civil Society in Albania and the Southern Balkans, 
(Published in cooperation with NATO Public Diplomacy Division, 
2007), Pp., 95-101. 

31 Vickers. M, cit... p. 94 

32 By new scholars I mean those that try to see the figure of Zog 
alternatively and freed from official communist regime 
historiography. 

33 However, according to the Albanian historian Kristo Frasheri one faux 
pas of King Zog was in the realm of foreign policy when he decides to 
not constitute a Government in exile. The fleeing of Zog as an ordinary 
individual into exile created an institutional vacuum in the country, as 
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system was based on a strong executive power, which turned into 
an authoritarian political system. ‘Throughout his ruling period the 
middle class had been very small indeed, and had little independent 
political culture’. Whereas in Europe, modernization was almost a 
spontaneous process which was an outcome of intellectual 
movements and some kind of interactivity and pressure from the 
aristocracy and the developing social classes. By contrast, Zog had 
always decided unilaterally and enforced defined forms of change 
for Albania. Therefore, ‘concepts such as the rule of law or check and 
balances did not find any application, in evident opposition with 
other traditional constitutional monarchies of that period’. 
Summing-up, in the political realm the result has been the 
development of a political style similar to autocratic and oppressing 
models, always far different from the political style that was 
promised from the very beginning. All political leaders in Albania 
throughout history ruled with an authoritarian political style and 
consequently, all efforts for change and reforms were imposed from 
above, from foreign as well as domestic rulers, instead of being 


well as in the anti-fascist camp. The situation of Albania without a 
royal government in exile meant that there was no existence of an 
independent Albanian state in juridical and diplomatic terms. Frasheri 
argued that ‘if there was an Albanian government in exile certainly 
things would have been run differently. The existence of an Albanian 
government in exile would have lined Albania in the position of the 
great anti-fascist coalition and the declaration of state of war that the 
quisling government of Tirana declared to Greece on October 28 1940 
would have become worthless. This state of war with Greece caused 
to Albania serious trouble at the Peace Conference’. See Kristo Frasheri 
‘Ahmet Zogu — vështrim historik’, botimet M&B, 2014, passim 

34 Pietro Cuaroni, Valixhja Diplomatike, (Sh.B, Albinform, Pérkth, 
L.Koldashi, 1993), Pp. 95-112. (Translation mine) 

35 Antonio Biagini, Historia e Shqiperise, Nga Zanafilla Deri né Ditét Tona, 
(Sh.B, Shtepia e librit dhe komunikimit, 2000) Pp.159. (Translation 
mine) 
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asked from the aristocracy or the people below, and directed 
towards a more effective government. The absence in Albania of a 
struggle between the King and the elite, like aristocrats, was another 
missed characteristic with broad consequences for the future 
political performance. Albania did not create basic forces which 
could exercise pressure for change. In such extreme conditions and 
in a desperate search for peaceful and evolutionist changes, killings 
and political terrorism became common. Conflict and violence 
determined who was going to rule and whether political power 
would be divided or limited. 

From the point of view of modernization, the impact 
exerted from the Ottoman Empire should not be diminished, but in 
the long run its cycle was finished. Afterwards, Albanian leaders 
were characterized as western-oriented, each one of them on behalf 
of their conception of the ‘West’. Despite their insisting efforts to 
modernize the country, their deeds did not lead to any sustainable 
change in Albanian society, for internal as well as external causes. 
Even though, in aspects such as cultural, political and economical 
developments that had occurred in Europe such as Renaissance, 
Reformation, Liberalism, Capitalism and Democracy, exercised little 
influence over Albanian society and institutions. However, this 
cannot be said for the elite’s class in the middle of the 1920s-1930s. 
On the contrary, this historical period was a crucial one in terms of 
the modernization efforts of Albanian society within the framework 
of economic and cultural European trends. It was precisely in this 
period that Albania took a real part within the ideas and debates that 
were introduced in Europe about the outgrowth of authority or the 
relationship between the state and religious institutions, and also 
the importance and the value of the individual*. 

In religious matters the relationship between Church and 
state was irrelevant in political relationship. In 1937 the Orthodox 
Albanians succeeded in being granted a degree of autocephaly by 


36 I will return in more details to this issue on the fourth section. 
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the Patriarch of Constantinople. It was King Zog that gave to 
Albanian Orthodox Church its independence from the influence of 
the Greek Orthodox Church. With this movement Zog favored the 
Church, which in turn became little more than a bureaucratic 
department of the state and its political power was weakened”. 
Another weak point was the absence of the middle-class. 
The by far most important classes in Albania were the peasants and 
the aristocracy. Both of them were conservatives, the peasants living 
in extreme poverty, and the aristocracy being primarily concerned 
in preserving its ruling position. The Albanian aristocracy became 
ever more oblivious of the underdevelopment of the economy and 
social situation, while they insisted on preservation of the status quo. 
To sum up, despite a certain success?! of Albania, Zog failed 
to build at least some preconditions of a liberal system. He wanted 
to adopt only some aspects of western culture, while rejecting the 
others. But it is not controllable to import various specific concepts 
without exposing society to alternative ideas, which in turn lead to 
demands for social and political change. Zogu tried to implement 


37 I will return in more details to this issue on the fourth section. 

38 According to the Albanian historian Kristo Frasheri the figure of Zog as 
a political personality and as a sovereign of the Albanian state has 
formed a balance of his positive and negative actions. As positive 
actions can be mentioned the following ones: the formation of a 
sustainable public administration; the adoption of a progressive legal 
corpus; the improvement of national education; the enhancement of 
Albanian currency’s prestige in the international arena. While the 
negative records along his governance are as follows. He has violated 
national interests by exchanging territories; he violated Albania’s 
independence with the treaties made with Fascist Italy; He has 
damaged Albania’s prestige as an independent state in the 
international arena; He left Albania without improving the economic 
situation of the population; He had widely practiced bribery to possess 
power; He looted state coffers at the moment of leaving Albania. Kristo 
Frasheri ‘Ahmet Zogu — vështrim historik’, botimet M&B, 2014, passim 
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only those ideas which would not allow impairing his power, but it 
is understandable that something like this is impossible at the 
moment you require a modernization through Western techniques 
or in the form of the opening up of the society®. 

1.6 Albania during the World War II and the Ascension to 
Power of the Communists Party 


39 Perhaps one of the objective and full testimonies of the Zog figure 
comes from one of his most prominent critic Eqerem Bay Vlora, left in 
his book Memories 1912-1925. Vlora was the grandson of Ismail Qemal 
who in 1912 organized and proclaimed the independence of Albanian 
state and a contemporary of King Zog. According Vlora; Zog’s merit... 
‘[was] that for 15 years in a row in Albania reigned order and 
tranquility; the state body won modern futures forms; that the state 
authority was recognized unequivocally at the four sides of Albania’s 
territory; friends and enemies foreign and domestic, acknowledged 
the existence of the Albanian nation and of an Albanian state; all these 
achievements were reached for the condition created at that period, as 
well as the state apparatus created by Zog, For the first time Albanians 
adopted the concept of national affiliation, even those who only a little 
earlier argued only on the basis of personal and private benefit. 
Throughout the long history of the country, Zog was the first who 
brought together, at least that part of the Albanian population that was 
not under the rule of other states. As a leader and King of a free 
Albania and in terms of an extremely difficult and stubborn society, he 
managed to be the undisputed leader without becoming a tyran; 
without shedding blood and without committing blatant and injustice 
acts of violence.... [I] call Ahmet Zogu as the only man who, - in the 
transitional period between Turkish-Feudal Albania in remission and 
a modern Albania, he aimed at European-Western democracy - can 
take in hand and complete successfully the fate of the country. He 
personifies the power of action, the consciousness and grace of the old 
class leader, as well as the undefeated will of young Albanians to 
change everything and to shape it according to their notion. Quoted in 
Vlora. ‘ Kujtime’ 1912-1925 [‘Memories’ 1912-1925)] ... cit., Pp. 539-540. 
(Translation mine) 
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In his study The Political Scheme of Albania During the World War IL, 
the historian Kristo Frashéri gives us an outlook of the Albania’s 
political position. According to Frashéri Albania was divided into 
two opposition lining. On one side stood the governors 
collaborators, who entered into the service of the fascist aggressors 
and therefore includes Albania formally on their block. On the other 
hand were the Albanian patriotic forces, whose duty was to fight for 
the independence of the country. With the invasion in 7 April 1939 
caused by fascist Italy Albania did not only loose national 
independence but the invasion created the risk of the disappearance 
of Albanians as a nation. This is because of the plan that Mussolini 
had to Italianize Albania through its colonization with Italian 
people. Is enough to recall that by the end of 1939, i.e. within the first 
eight months of the occupation were deployed around 52 thousand 
Italian residents, not counting the military bases. It is obvious that if 
the colonization was to continue at this pace within a few decades 
Albania would have lost its ethnic face®. Italy and the Albanian 
puppet government played the nationalistic card using a sensitive 
issue for Albanians, the preservation of its territories. 

Regarding to the internal resistance against the Italian 
invasion there is not much evidence as long as King Zog has left 
Albania without mobilizing the military and proclaiming the state 
of war. Therefore, any resistance pre and during the invasion was 
limited like that organized by students as well as inhabitants of 
Korça city on April 1939. On 7 April 1939 the invasion started and 
with a sporadic and disorganized armed resistance extended in a 
few coastal cities Italy succeeded to invade Albania. 

According to Frashéri the domestic Italian collaborators did not 
mentioned the risk of the Italian colonization. ‘They show off that 
Rome and Berlin would help Albanians to unite prewar Albanian 


40 Kristo Frasheri, ‘Ahmet Zogu — véshtrim historik’, Botimet M&B 2014, 
passim, See also Kristo Frashéri, The History of Albania: A Brief Survey, 
Tirana, 1964. 
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ethnic territories of Kosovo and Caméria. With this promise, the 
collaborators bring together the occupied Albania with the Nazi 
bloc. They materialize this solidarity with Decree no. 194 signed on 
9 June 1940 by Victor Emmanuel III, published in the ‘Official 
Gazette’, no. 93, Tirana, June 10, 1940’*!. Under this decree, Albania 
was automatically at war with every country with which fascist Italy 
would be in conflict. Based on this decree, the quisling government 
of Tirana, in forced solidarity with Fascist Italy declared war 
without any motivation to a large number of states. In this case 
Albania was trapped against its will in the tumultuous events of 
World War II. 

As e consequence, Albania aligned automatically in the 
large anti fascist camp of the Anglo-Soviet-American, which was 
formed in the fall of 1941. With formation of this alliance Albanians 
felt the need to organize armed resistance. According to Frashéri 
the first step to organize a resistance was originated by Albanian 
communists, with the establishment on 8 November 1941 the 
Marxist-Leninist party (Communist Party)”. Two months later, on 


41 Ibid, passim 

42 While according to Miranda Vickers, ‘During the 1920s Albania had 
been the only Balkan country without a Communist Party. The very 
first Albanian Communists had been followers of the deposed Bishop 
Fan Noli, and later made their way, via Vienna and Paris, to Moscow. 
Here they formed a National Revolutionary Committee, which later 
became subordinated to the Balkan Federation of Communist Parties, 
and thus to the Comintern (Communist International). The Comintern 
provided the Albanians with financial and political support. An 
Albanian Communist Party was officially formed in August 1928 in 
the Soviet Union, and members of this group were then sent back to 
Albania for the purpose of organizing a Communist movement there. 
A few cells were set up in the larger towns, but no unified party 
emerged. This was mainly due to the tendency of the intellectual 
leadership of this minute organization to break up into even smaller 
factions, quarrelling over trivial ideological differences. By 1941 there 
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November 1942 CPA was followed by the formation of another 
resistance organization, the Democrat nationalist organization of the 
right wing, (The National Front), followed by the Royalists of the ex- 
King Zog. 

According to Frashéri, since the day of establishment, CPA 
abandoned its political program with ideological leaving the door 
open for cooperation with all patriotic currents in Albania, the right 
or the left, capitalist or labor, religious or secular. However, Kristo 
Frashéri did not point out in his analyses the role of the Yugoslavs 
in the formation of the CPA leaving a vacuum on the documentation 
of the deeds that occur in that period. Even why he remains one of 
the prominent Albanian historians, the opening of Albania after 
1992 has brought new evidences about the Albanian history in 
general and about the foundation of the Communist Party in 
particular. Therefore, in the light of these new evidences it is obvious 
that Frashéri’s version of some historical events of the CPA 
foundation as well as all other Hoxha’s old and new ‘political 
enemies’ has been seen from a biased official historiography 
outlook. 

An example of this phenomenon is the CPA foundation 
itself, which was yes initiated by a small number of intellectuals with 
socialist beliefs as Frashéri declared, but Frashéri doesn’t point out 
the ‘blessing’ of Josip Tito in this endeavor. Tito assigned two 
emissaries, Dušan Mugoša and Miladin Popovic from the Yugoslav 
Communist Party to organize the new Albanian Communist Party. 
In the course of this collaboration Enver Hoxha was elected head of 


were no less than eight separate groups, two of which broke with the 
Soviet Union and became ‘Trotskyite’. The most important figure at 
that time was Ali Kelmendi, a Gheg, who was trained in Moscow and 
subsequently sent back to Albania to organize the first Communist 
cells. Forced to flee Albania in 1936, Kelmendi fought in the Spanish 
Civil War and was, until his death in 1939, the acknowledged leader 
of the small group of Albanian Communists living in France’. Vickers. 
M, cit... p. 145 
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the Central Committee. The Albanian Communist party was 
established as a branch of the Yugoslav party, and Tito’s exponents 
held the actual power within Hoxha’s Communist National 
Liberation Front“. The coming to power of Communists‘ in these 


two countries, while largely independent of the feats of the Soviet 


army, rested, nevertheless, on the coercive power which the party 
leaderships had already built up during the war. 
In the Albanian case, since representatives of the old regime had left 
the country, the Communists faced no real competition. 


43 ‘The Yugoslavs appointed Enver Hoxha, one of the Tirana organizers 


of the Korça branch of the ACP, Party Secretary. Hoxha, the son of a 
Muslim landowner, had been born in 1908 in Gjirokastér, in southern 
Albania. He studied at the French Lycee in Korga before going to Paris, 
having received an Albanian state scholarship to study at the 
University of Montpelier. Here he had come into contact with 
Albanian Communist exiles, including Ali Kelmendi. He later went to 
Brussels to study law. In 1936 he had moved back to Albania, having 
obtained a degree from neither France nor Belgium, to teach French in 
his old school at Korga. All but one of the founding leadership of the 
ACP was middle-class intellectuals the exception being Koçi Xoxe, a 
tinsmith from Korça. Vickers. M, cit... p. 146 


44 For the Yugoslav account of the founding of the ACPA see Vladimir 


Dedijer, Yugoslav-Albanian Relations 1939-1948, (Belgrade 1984). 


45 There is very little historical material of any value on the early 


46 


communist period in Albania. The official History of the Albanian Party 
of Labour, Tirana, 1981, gives the regime’s preferred view of events. 
Many Yugoslav commentators and Albanian nationalist groups have 
disagreed with the version of history given. On this account see 
Svetozar Vukmanovic¢-Tempo, Struggle for the Balkans, (London: 
Merlin, 1992) p. 41. For a fuller account of Communist takeovers in 
Eastern Europe, see also Archie Brown, The Rise and Fall of Communism 
(Bodley Head, London, 2009), Pp. 148-178. 

See Archie Brown, The Rise and Fall of Communism, (Published by, 
HarperCollins, New York 2009), Pp.150 for a fuller account in this 
realm see also Carl J Friedrich, Zbigniew K Brzezinski, Totalitarian 
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In the meantime, Hoxha defeated the Germans as well as 
his opponents throughout the country. In November 1944, the 
Germans left Albania and Hoxha’s communist partisans were the 
dominant resistance force in the field. However, they were unable 
to acquire Kosovo, committing treason to the ideas of the founding 
father of Prizreni League, the only authentic Albanian nationalists.” 

The Communists headed by Hoxha, managed to create a 
strong nationalistic support among the people, basing their power 
mostly on the victorious struggle against Axis occupation as well as 
internal rivals. Hoxha’s Communists held clear advantages over 
their opponents through well-organized propaganda and physical 
liquidation, which was conciliated and sustained by Tito’s 
emissaries*. 


Dictatorship and Autocracy, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1965. 

47 Nevertheless, the program of the Albanian League, which was set 
before the Porte in January 1879, contained the following five 
demands: the unification of all the Albanian provinces into a single 
vilayet; the setting up of a national assembly to govern the vilayet; that 
all the officials of the vilayet should be able to speak Albanian; that 
teaching should be in the Albanian language; and that some of the 
income of the vilayet should be used for public spending in the vilayet 
itself. The Ottoman authorities, however, chose for the time being to 
ignore the League’s program. However, the idea of uniting the 
Albanian territories — those that remained outside the natural territory 
of Albania - proposed by the League of Prizren has not been followed 
systematically as a political goal by anyone of the Albanian leaders 
since independence. For a fuller account on this approach see 
Hysamedin Feraj, Skicë e Mendimit Politik Shqiptar, (Sh.B Pegi, Botimi i 
katërt, 2006). 

48 ‘The Yugoslavs were also interested in Allied plans for the future of 
Albania. From 1944 onwards Yugoslav pressure on the LNC increased 
considerably. At the end of August, the Yugoslavs appointed a new 
head of their Military Mission, Colonel Velimir Stojnic, to Hoxha’s 
headquarters. Miladin Popovic (who later met a suspicious and 
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However, in Albania, as in Yugoslavia, ‘the war of national 
liberation was a dynamic threefold process, entailing; internal 
political polarization; a sense of national consciousness even among 
hitherto parochial and nonpolitical social segments, and a radical 
disorder of elites'®. There were also some other factors. The 
development that assisted the Communists’ successes was the 
appearance during World War II of what some historians called a 
‘new spirit’ among the Balkan populations - a popular rejection of 
the traditional socio-political order. In states which were occupied 
by Axis, pre-war political, economic, and social institutions were 
systematically demolished and replaced by fascist totalitarian 
arrangements. In Axis-allied states, pre-war institutions were 
discredited because of their regimes’ fascist associations. The 
popular resentment created by those situations fed a desire for 
radical change, resulting in heightened receptivity to communist 
revolutionary propaganda, a willingness to support partisan efforts 


untimely death) was withdrawn, as he was considered too friendly 
towards Hoxha. The Yugoslav delegation headed by Velimir Stojnic, 
acting under Tito’s instructions, argued that Albania was too small 
and too weak to remain independent after the war. Albania’s future 
would therefore be best assured by uniting with Yugoslavia to become 
that country’s seventh Republic. Hoxha, who was first and foremost 
an Albanian nationalist, as were the majority of the ACP leadership, 
bitterly resented the Yugoslav’s arrogant and patronizing attitude. 
Stojnic’s main aide, Nijaz Dizdarevic, came not only as an 
organizational instructor to the ACP but also, as the war was nearing 
its conclusion, to assist the incorporation of Albania into Yugoslavia. 
Dizdarevic, (who later was in charge of the Yugoslav party’s foreign 
policy in the 1960s) was officially an instructor, but his primary duty 
was intelligence-gathering’. Quoted in Vickers, cit... p. 158-9 

49 Jospeph Rothschild and Nancy M. Wingfield, Return to Diversity, A 
Political History of East Central Europe Since World War II, (Oxford 
University press, Third Edition, 2000) p.71. See also, Raymond 
Huchings, Historical Dictionary of Albania, (Lanham, MD: Scarecrow 
Press, 1996) 
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(particularly in regions under direct Axis occupation), and an initial 
disposition to accept the Communists’ new regimes, in the hope that 
they would prove to be better®. The widespread desire for radical 
change at the end of the war, which largely was an outgrowth of the 
resistance movements, was manifested in various ways. The peasant 
class for the first time became a dominant political and social force. 
Peasants predominated in the partisan resistance forces, and their 
victory made an indelible mark on their self-image. It was they (who 
were not allowed to own any land) and not the city folks that 
endured guerrilla warfare’s hardships in the countryside and 
ultimately triumphed. Victory lent them an air of sociopolitical 
indispensability. All Balkan communist regimes relied heavily on 
peasant support, and programs addressing peasant grievances were 
their first priority once they took power". 

The war also transformed gender relationships. Pre-war 

traditions subordinated women to men in a society that lacked 
order, and strictly limited women’s activities and interests. During 
the war, gender equality became a fact throughout the Balkans 
before it became a law. Since communism ideologically espoused 
such equality, the communist partisans won broad-based female 
support and officially legitimized gender equality in their post-war 
governments. 
The Communists not only recognized and exploited the new socio- 
political situation, they deftly harnessed traditional nationalist 
sentiments by specifically linking national anti-Axis resistance to 
their revolutionary programs™. 


50 Dennis P. Hupchick, The Balkans from Constantinople to Communism, 
(New York, Pallgrave Mecmillan, 2000), Pp. 375-387 See also Graeme 
Gill, The Origins of the Stalinist Political System, Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1990. 

51 Ibid. 

52 See Dennis P. Hupchick, The Balkans from Constantinople to Communism, 
(New York, Pallgrave Mecmillan, 2002) pp. 380-387 
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As a consequence, since 1913 Albanian governments had to 
deal with a weak and unsafe state, ‘on the other hand this 
background brought about elements such as xenophobia which has 
been an ordinary attitude and a strong alibi for Hoxha’s regime’. 
After, the World War II the economy of Albania was characterized 
by an extreme underdevelopment due to geographical remoteness 
of most of the country, which meant that ‘primitive productive and 
social relations backed by strong tribal and clan relationships 
dominated much of the economy’. Prior to the World War II 
Albania did not have any experience with political parties in the 
conventional sense. Following the World War II, under 
Communism, the idea or notion of a Western style political party 
was portrayed as a betrayal of the nation, something that would 
cause division, internal conflict and national weakness. 

Likewise, the idea of an opposition and its valuable role in 
a democratic system was totally absent. This situation existed even 
before Communism, where modern political parties of a nationally 
organized character did not exist, nor did national political leaders 
existed outside the local and regional clan framework. During those 
years, Hoxha was giving to the Communist party a monolithic 
structure which embodied internal clan relationships, particularly 
among southern veterans of the partisan leadership from the World 
War II: pluralistic ideas were totally under the control of CPA and 
could only be developed within it. Furthermore, new archival 
evidences testify for the harsh relationship of Hoxha with other war 


53 See James Pettifer, Albania, The democratic Deficit in the Post-Communist 
Period by, in, Goeffrey Pridham and Tom Gallagher, (Eds), 
Experimenting with Democracy Regime Change in the Balkans, (London 
and New York; In Association with the Centre for Mediterranean 
Studies, University of Bristol, Routledge, 2000) , P. 238 

54 See Barbara Jelavich, Historia e Ballkanit Shekulli i Tetémbédhjet dhe i 
Néntémbédhjet, (Tirana: Sh. B. Marin Barleti, Pekrth. Gj. Peçi, 1999), Pp. 
86-89 and 335-336. (Translations mine). 
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figures that have earned respect during the war for their patriotic 
deeds, thus threatening Hoxha’s power®. 


55 In the book The crimes of the Communists during the war 1941-1945, 
prepared by Celo Hoxha and published by the Institute for the Study 
of Communist Crimes and its Consequences in 2014 we can find 
orders of Hoxha that were exchanged between the heads of war, 
through correspondence, telegrams of phonograms. In one of the 
papers included in this book, in the spring of 1944, Enver Hoxha orders 
for the burning of Starova and the looting of Pogradec. He calls Starova 
a ‘dirty nest’ of reaction. Hoxha orders arrest of Beys and the burning 
of their homes. Here is some correspondence that emerged from the 
State Archive State. 

Letter of Enver Hoxha and Spiro Moisiu directed to Tuk Jakova (21 
March 1944) 

The strike and the taking of Pogradec and Starova 

As you may know, Starova was and still is the center of the dirtiest 
reactionaries of Korca district. Beys of Starova, almost everyone, are in open 
war with the struggle that our people make and thus they are enemy’s vessels. 
Beys of Starova are those who organized theft and robbery throughout the 
region of Korça, they are those who encourage and assist their dog-cub Ballists 
[members of the Democrat nationalist organization of the right wing, (The 
National Front) operating in Moker. In short, Starova it is dirty nest that we 
have to seriously hit and eliminate it. On the other hand, Starova is the 
repository of the Fron fighting units mercenary. From there, they supplied 
and transport the theft made to the people. To attack Starova, and to operate 
by capturing the Beys and burning their homes, it is absolutely necessary even 
the hit to Pogradec, where, except political success we can supply with 
clothing and the for Brigade forces. Against these two objectives must be used 
always two battalions and they must finish the work within 24 hours or 
maximum of 30 hours, i.e. the attack must be abrupt and quick. These two 
centers are not held by us in addition to the time that would be needed to 
perform the abovementioned activities. (...) (Aqsha, F.41, V.1944, D.52, F1.3- 
5) 

Letter of the Central Committee of the CPA for Tuk Jakova On 24 
March 1944 

..Tele Baçi must be arrested, trial and killed. Trial Brigade must be opened 
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and charges to be sound clear from a well formed comrade, and must be 
pointed out before the people all his infidelity, starting by his maneuvers 
before the reaction to the statement that he has made and his treacherous 
attitude at the time of the German attack, where his attitude toward us killed 
a large number of companions of 6th Battalion. One of the charges that you 
would do is the murder from him or his people, of that Ballis [National Front 
Member] that was forgiven by the Brigade trial as after the will of the people. 
Before the execution, appropriate measures must be taken, especially in 
‘Reshit Collaku’ battalion where serves his son. Precautionary measures must 
be taken against his friends and who are in Cezmé. Pay attention and 
ruthlessly crush any possible continuation of Teles criminals or any of his 
little band. Immediately after his execution Ziko Kalivaci must be appointed 
Reshit Collaku’s battalion commander. You must advise the Commissioner of 
that Battalion, Misto Treska, to show briskly at work and do not sleep, 
especially after this trial which will cause some movement in Moker. After his 
execution, arrange conferences among the people as well as in ‘Reshit 
Collaku’s’ battalion, to expose Tele and his betrayal. Many social greetings 
Postscript: Once you prepare your charges against Tele Baci, backed even 
from the information of Misto Treska, deliver it to comrade Panajot Plaku that 
would be Tele’s accuser on Brigade trial. (Aqsha, F. 14, V., 1944, D. 75, FI.3) 
Tuk Jakoves’ response to the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
For the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Albania 

Dear friends! The order of our party was implemented correctly. The justice 
hand fell on the dirty traitor and shenanigan Tele Baci. This has been the best 
solution to put an end to these province shenanigans. With this move that 
was taken, our party will have the respect of the people, even to this sector, 
and will emerge as befits to her, on the top of the situation. It has been a long 
period that we are not agreed, but soon we have arranged a meeting and I will 
give to youan oral report. Briefly, I may say that our work and life in the 
Brigade is developing with a strong and a vivid rhythm. Our brigade, despite 
the fierce war it has done and still does, without any avoiding, utterly has 
been transformed in a party school. Our party finds a strong support within 
the First Brigade to achieve at the maximum the development of its program. 
Social greetings! Tuku. (V.F - L.P. 03/04/1944 (Aqsha,F. 14, V., 1944, D. 86, 
FI.1) 

Order of Enver Hoxha to the VII Brigade Headquarters (5 April 1944) 
(...) In the latest report, you informed us of partisan’s escaping or cases of 
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Following the liberation from Axis occupation, Hoxha organized 
trials for those who were a serious threat to his regime, resorting to 
the classical categorization of war criminals or enemies of the 
people. The Middle-class was eradicated as a class through the 
imposition of enormously high tax rates, followed by confiscation of 
their property when they failed to pay taxes. Existing industries and 
all transportation were nationalized. 

Ina stratagem to win Western recognition, ironically Hoxha 
changed his movement’s name to Democratic Front, but the United 
States and Britain demanded that elections had to be held for a 
constitutional assembly. Since all organized anti-communist 
opposition was destroyed, in December 1945 the Democratic Front 


passing with the Front. In such cases you should take urgent measures, such 
as executions and house burning. For these measures you should keep in mind 
the following: a) To the fugitive you should give a certain deadline and in case 
he does not respect it, if he get caught, kill him, if he did not get caught, than 
burn his home. b) In this way you must act even with those who pas with the 
National Front. c) But keep in mind that these are measures that can’t be used 
in a wide range on the contrary they should be used rarely and when 
necessary. The best way to prevent escapes and passing with the Front is the 
voluntary mobilization and broad political work in the brigade. (Aqsha, F.41, 
V.1944, D.52, F1.23) Quoted in The crimes of the Communists during the 
war 1941-194, published by the Institute for the Study of Communist 
Crimes and its Consequences, 2014, passim. 

56 On 1 March 1945, a special court for war crimes, gave 17 death 
sentences, 8 age 10 to 30 years in prison and 23 others with 2 to 20 years 
in prison. But what were the crimes that these individuals had done 
and what were the consequences of these sentences with death penalty 
or prison? To understand this is enough to recall the Nuremberg Trials 
in Germany, which gave 10 death sentences to senior officials of 
Hitler’s Third Reich. They can be compared with the death penalty in 
Albania. See Roland Qafoku Histori e 33 kryeministrat të Shqipërisë: nga 
Ismail Qemali te Edi Rama, Sh.B Onufri, Tiranë 2015, See also Dosja E 
Diktaturës Dr. Pjetër Pepa, Viti 1995 
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won 93 percent of the vote”. In January 1946, the Democratic Front 
officially abolished the monarchy and declared Albania a People’s 
Republic. A constitution patterned after that of Tito’s Yugoslavia 
was promulgated, giving the Communist party an undisputed 
monopoly on political authority. Enver Hoxha was given the posts 
of prime minister, foreign minister, defense minister and 
commander-in-chief of the armed forces. He also continued to serve 
as secretary-general of the CPA. By concentrating numerous party 
and government offices in his own hands Hoxha ensured his 
absolute personal power. Mass arrests of opponents both within and 
outside the party crushed all opposition. 

Nonetheless, socialism in Albania was not a mere consequence of 
Soviet presence. Following the end of the World War II, Soviet 
Union played an important role in the reconstruction of the 
Albanian state, and the Albanian people never considered the Soviet 
Union to be a hostile power. This relationship brought urbanization, 


57 One of the strangest clauses in the Electoral Law was that the sale and 
use of alcoholic drinks was banned for two days prior to the elections, 
and for one day afterwards. Despite massive intimidation and 
coercion, a minuscule number of intrepid candidates did stand in 
opposition to the Front. As an overwhelming majority of the 
population was illiterate, there were no voting papers. Instead, each 
voter was given a small rubber ball stamped with a black eagle. This 
was then dropped into the voter’s chosen box: a red one for the Front, 
and a black one for any individual candidate outside the Front. The 
voter had to put his or her hand into both boxes, to avoid people 
knowing where their vote had been cast. This praxis constituted a 
significant experience of Albanians with the core element of 
democracy and most important was its effect upon subjective 
perception of the electoral system of the individuals. Quoted in 
Vickers, The Albanians....cit, P. 164. 

58 Joseph Rothschild and Nancy M. Wingfield, Return to Diversity, A 
Political History of East Central Europe Since World War II, (Oxford 
University press, Third Edition, 2000), Pp.121-122 See also Arshi Pipa, 
Stalinizmi shqiptar: Aspektet ideo-politike,(Tirané: IKK&Princi, 2007). 
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industrialization and in more general terms, the ‘modernization’ 
that took place in the early-years of ‘real socialism.’ This 
development resulted in a substantial and tangible growth in the 
standard of living and culture compared with the pre-communist 
era. But, despite this period of development, terror against anyone 
who threatened Hoxha’s power persisted. 

This situation lasted until Albania broke up with Soviet 
Union after the new policy embraced by Khrushchev. Afterwards, 
China was the succeeding political and economical supporter until 
1978. The imposition of pro-Maoist policy exhausted the 
commitment of even the most loyal party members. After the onset 
of this relationship, the CPA became paranoid, especially after the 
death of Enver Hoxha in 1985. 

Open political debate of any kind, outside the CPA, was 
virtually impossible until the tenuous liberalization of the late 1980s 
under Enver Hoxha’s successor, Ramiz Alia. 

However, he was mostly concerned for the security of the ruling 
families when popular uprising began in 1990. The first organized 
oppositional political movement was not founded until December 
1990, much later than in most East European states’. Another 
important issue is the equally limited development of the national 


59 During these years, Enver Hoxha, espoused the basic political, 
socioeconomic, and cultural ideological institutions and programs of 
Stalinism. Unlike most of the other peoples of East Central Europe, the 
Albanians perceived this Soviet embrace as protective (vis-a-vis 
Yugoslavia and Greece) rather than as smothering, as enhancing their 
modernization rather than being exploitative. Ivi, 174, See also Afron 
E Rees, Balasz Apor, Peter Apor, The Sovietization of Eastern Europe - 
New Perspectives on the Postwar Period, (Washington DC: New 
Academia Publishing, 2008). 

60 Clarissa de Waal, Albania Today, A Portrait of Post-Communist 
Turbulence, (Published by; I.B.Tauris &. Co Ltd, 2005) Pp.5-6 See also 
Claudio Bazzocchi, Fatos Lubonja, Intervista sull" Albania: dalle carceri di 
Enver Hoxha al liberalismo selvaggio, Bolognia: Il Ponte, 2004 
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intelligentsia, which also retarded the development of dissident 
anti-communist groups, matured along the lines of most other 
Eastern European Communist countries. Universities for example, 
did not play a significant role in the rise of urban political 
opposition. The so-called civil society, such as popular 
organizations, associations and private bodies, were totally under 
the control of CPA. As an alternative, the regime included into the 
Albanian society different kinds of organization, such as youth 
organization or women organization, but they were little more than 
auxiliary tools for CPA. They served as ‘transmission belt’ for 
mobilizing the people and creating a top-down communication 
model; likewise, they were not allowed to function in their 
environment or to express opposition against the regime. ‘Another 
crucial role that prevented the emergence of any normal civil society 
was played by the large network of informers controlled by the 
secret police, the ‘Sigurimi’, which did not lose its power until the 
regime collapsed’*!. With the installation of the Communist regime 
Albania hoped for a change and the first generation believed in the 
Communists’ promises with a selfless commitment to the 
exaggerated demands of the leadership”. 

Despite some changes achieved in different realms in the first years, 
it was clear that based on the way Hoxha treated his opponents, 


61 According to reliable sources the number of secret service 
collaborators scattered in several levels was estimated up to a million 
and a half. Theodore Kalsounis, Democratization of Albanian, 
Democratization from within, (Published by New York, Pelagrave 
McMillan 2010), p.16 

62 For a fuller account on this topic see Enver Hoxha, Laying the 
Foundations of the New Albania, Memories and Historical Notes, Printed 
and published by the Workers’ Publishing House 172 Wandsworth 
Road, London Sw8, England. The year of publication is not available; 
See also Jani I Dilo, The Communist Party Leadership in Albania, 
Washington DC: Institute of Ethnic Studies Georgetown University, 
1961. 
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Albania eventually lost the opportunity to become a free and 
democratic country. The authoritarian political style was established 
through means of pure violence for all kinds of resistance, which 
tried to ‘think’ differently from the ruling class. This kind of political 
style continued and was consolidated over the years, until the 
system changed in 1992. In the post-war period Marxism exercised 
a strong influence over the Albanian Communists and the fanatic 
embrace of this ideology legitimated all kinds of behavior against 
those who attempted to hinder their final goals. 

Pretending to possess a scientific and rational way of 
understanding historical processes, as well as human’s 
development through economic relationships, the Communists’ 
promises stated that a scientifically supported and technologically 
advanced industry will create economic benefits and social justice in 
a later phase of development. Eventually, it was important for the 
people to take control over economic and political processes to fulfill 
the imposed ideology. 

However, the crucial question that arises here is whether 
the criteria employed by Communism and later on by Hoxha’s 
regime represented a separation from Albania’s past. Was the 
system installed by Hoxha - which afterwards proved to be one of 
the worst existing examples of totalitarianism - only a late form of 
authoritarianism or just something new? 

It was certain that changes existed and marxism-leninism 
was the most prominent of them, but it has been argued that some 
kind of similarity and continuity with the past still exists. Since the 
time of Independence, absolutism and violence were a predominant 
model of political activity. In any political system experienced by 
Albania, all kinds of change came from above, through ruler’s 
decree and not through evolutionary processes. The state or the 
community had priority over the individual and thus the debate 
over the use of the power was focused mainly on the person who 
had to exercise the power instead of limiting his/her power. During 
the forty-two years of Hoxha’s government, there was no cycle of 
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Communist party reformation. Based on the ideological political 
style and mainly on the Stalinist model, Hoxha and his successor 
Ramiz Alia created in Albania an atypical political environment, 
hostile to democratic values. The internalization of the ‘new’ values 
for Albanians, that the Communist system provided, came through 
severe obligations and a perpetual control over the masses. When 
such control ceased to exercise its power, none of those values 
withstood because along the years of coercion the masses opted for 
the other side, resistance. They behaved perfunctorily with regard 
to those values, without reflecting critically upon their substance, 
which was to be refused and which was to be discarded at later time. 

If we want to classify the Albanians’ political culture in 
relation to the attitudes towards authority, it can only be a 
‘submissive one’, which means a largely unquestioned and 


63 Arshi Pipa, Albanian Stalinism, (New York, Published by; East 
European Monographs 1990), Pp 184-5. See also Abbott Gleason, 
Totalitarianism: The Inner History of the Cold War, New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1995, David Hoffmann, Stalinist Values: The Cultural 
Norms of Soviet Modernity, 1917-1941, Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
2003. 

64 Accordingly, the concept of political culture refers to subjective 
attitudes of people, which dispose them to react to certain incentives 
in a certain way. These attitudes become part of the political culture 
when they refer to political objects and are so frequent to be called 
typical. Political culture of a nation include; attitudes toward 
authority; believes or conceptions about truth; a logic or pragmatic 
way to take decision; feelings of sympathy, dissension, rejection, trust 
or mistrust; overall knowledge, information and fundamental values. 
For instance, political socialization is the process through which 
political orientation developed at an early age and has a solid 
consistency. When these orientations are derived, they are ready to be 
implemented in several roles of a person, such as family, society, 
education, profession and politics. Therefore, it has been argued that 
to have an effective government, orientation to authority that 
constitutional format requires, ought to be congruent, mostly with the 
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unlimited subjection to those who are in authority. This kind of 
attitude was due to Hoxha’s regime, because uprisings against 
authority, be it foreign or domestic, existed in Albania throughout 
history. Institutions that profess infallibility and the ruling by divine 
right, which may have contributed in this respect, were absent 
before and after the Independence. 

The Ottomans might have played some role, but due to the 
geographical remoteness of Albania and the rational internalization 
of Islam, the role of the Porte appears to be weak regarding the 
embracement of this attitude. 

It was the Communist Party, though, that pretended to be 
all-knowing, and that deserved the right to lead the activities of the 
society in an authoritarian manner. From an ontological perspective, 
the legacy of the communist period has not helped in the 
construction of any precondition for the democracy in the abstract 
sense, let alone as a political system. 

For the communist elite, the most important issue was maintaining 
its power through the use of ideology as an instrumental tool to 
control the masses, and any kind of reform was considered valid as 
long as it did not threaten their political power. Probably it sounds 
like deterministic and somehow like a paternalistic idea that the 
fault lies only to the governing elite. But the fact is that the 
communist elite had all the opportunities to build a system where 
the central focus was the individual or even the society - since the 
small number of the population allowed this opportunity - and had 
all the opportunities to work and interact for and with them, beyond 


political orientation of that nation. That is why in those parts of the 
world when blind obedience to authority is a social norm people may 
find difficulties to blame the government for its political action. Thus, 
the process of socialization that characterized Albanians throughout 
history was characterized by harsh domination, which complicated 
the consolidation of democracy after system change. See Mayet...cit, 
p-14. (Translation mine) In the next section I will return to this issue 
with a critical viewpoint. 
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the formal aspects that were imposed by ideology. One of the main 
aspects that the elite not only did not develop, but also worsened 
along the years, was the perception of ordinary citizens as playing a 
role on politics with the big P. This was a pure oxymoron because in 
that period every aspect of people’s life, every facet of it was 
politicized and the elite did encourage individuals to participate in 
open debates of any kind. But there was a limit, citizens could not 
engage in political debates outside the official ideology of the 
regime. For example, they could not complain for a wrong 
implementation of a domestic policy or for the government's foreign 
policy. Those who did engage in (P)olitics ended up in prison or in 
gulags, and such actions of the governing elite served as an example 
for the rest of the population of what could happen if one got 
involved in (P)olitical activities. These ideas were deeply rooted in 
people’s everyday life, and even a popular expression illustrated 
that idea: ‘with water, fire and state (politics) do not play’. 

These kinds of attitudes that the regime cultivated along the 
years enabled people to view politics as something bad, something 
not open and transparent, and for survival reasons they chose self- 
isolation instead of active participation in politics with a big P. 
Therefore, at the moment that the communist system collapsed, the 
new system that was being installed demanded by the society 
precisely the opposite behavior toward (P)olitics. People in 
democracy need to be fully engaged and participate in (P)olitics to 
‘control’ the new elite and to increase pressure for change and 
reforms, so the new system cannot turn into an oppressive one. 
Under such conditions Albanians entered the democratic path with 
a significant uncertainty in different realms, except one, that their 
(P)olitical role in the new system would exert a much greater impact. 

To sum up, the holistic and capillary control, coupled with 
irrationality and terror, left Albanians unable to come into contact 
with democratic political concepts. The ensuing backwardness 
toward their political world for the majority of Albanians is mainly 
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a consequence of the long communist domination and the strong 
isolation that this regime implemented along decades. 


1.7 Transition to Democracy 


After the fall of the ‘one party-state’ in 1990, Albania moved along 
the road of democratization processes with a substantial democratic 
deficit. Nevertheless, the whole nation was full of hope about the 
transformation because Albanians finally earned the opportunity to 
live and express their ideas as free citizens in a free and democratic 
country. Besides being an authoritarian system with vast restrictions 
on liberties, one of the main causes that brought the fall of 
communism was the economic factor. Albanian economy was 
growing far more slowly than those of European countries by 
creating what Roskin calls the jealousy factor of the masses in Eastern 
European countries. Gurr calls this relative deprivation, the gap 
between what people realistically expect and what they believe they 
deserve. Thus, it was not only poverty that undermined the 
legitimacy of the system; it was more the feeling of injustice that 
arose from the proximity to the rich West®. Also another argument 
for the economic collapse was the fact that the communist regime 
tried to implement the process of industrialization and economic 


65 Cit...Mayer, p., 237, For further historical elaboration on the process of 
democratization in totalitarian countries see, Robert Bideleux and Ian 
Jeffries, ‘Nationalism and the post-1989 transitions to democracy and market 
economies in the Balkans: a Historical Perspective, in lan Jeffries (ed.) 
Problems of Economic and Political Transformation in the Balkans 
1996), Pp. 173-92. See also Robert Bideleux and Ian Jeffries The Balkans: 
A Post-Communist History, (Abingdon: Routledge 2007) For a 
comparative analysis of totalitarian regime, see Juan J. Linz, 
Totalitarian and Authoritarian Regimes, in Fred J. Greenstein and Nelson 
W. Polsby, eds., Handbook of Political Science, Reading, (Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley, 3:1, 1975), Pp. 82-83 
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modernization within a generation, a process that had demanded 
almost two centuries in the West. This rapid industrialization 
included the mobilization of financial resources for promoting the 
growth of heavy industries, a mobilization that took place at the 
expense of consumer goods. Thus, as it has been argued, the rapid 
industrialization creates in short terms more losers than winners, 
leading to bitter disappointment among people. 

Nevertheless, during these years Albania pursued with 
unsustainable effort the achievement of its twofold goals; the 
building of a functional democracy and a free market economy. The 
heritage of almost half a century of Communist rule was deeply 
embedded in political institutions and economic structures as well 
as in political culture of Albanians, therefore uprooting the 
Communist values of the past has not been an easy task“. The 
difficulties of transition were reflected in similar patterns of 
economic deterioration followed by the resurgence of former 
Communists and autocratic leadership. ‘While some of the ex- 
Communist nomenklatura became wealthy, the weight of the 
transformation to a market economy fell disproportionately on older 
and unskilled workers as well as women and children’. 

Among the reforms that Albania implemented, were the elimination 
of foreign trade barriers and making the Lek (Albanian official 
currency) fully convertible to attract foreign investment. The 
government also announced plans to speed up the languishing 
privatization of agriculture and state industry. The social cost of 


66 See John S. Dryzek and Leslie T. Holmes, Post-communist 
Democratization, Political Discourses Across Thirteen Countries, 
(Published by the Press Syndicate of the University of Cambridge, 
Cambridge, 2002), p. 4 

67 See Joseph Rothschild, Nancy M. Wingfield, Return to diversity. A 
Political History of East Central Europe Since World War II, Third edition, 
(Published by Oxford University Press, 2000) p. 265. 
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reform was high, however: unemployment stood at some one-third 
of the workforce in the mid-1990s. 

‘The initial prospects for political democratization seemed 
far less promising than those of other countries in the region. This 
was confirmed when the Democratic Party came to power following 
its victory in the elections of March 1992, having lost the first 
elections of the previous year’®. Hence, the concept of political 
parties and much more of critical political opposition were almost 
entirely lacking, or at best unformed outside the educated elite of 
the capital. Undemocratic attitudes to politics were even 
widespread among those who were never communists and their 
political culture can be defined as being of a very elitist kind. “The 
other part of the population, which over 50 percent was peasants, 
has no familiarity with concepts rooted in the western model’®. 

Meanwhile, at the very beginning, the policy of foreign 
powers, particularly that of the United States, was to build a 
powerful central presidential government to solve different 
domestic and foreign political issues. As all, important decisions 
were channeled through the presidency, the potential for a highly 
authoritarian style of government quickly re-emerged. For some 
scholars this problem was emphasized by the lack of a legitimated 
democratic constitution. After the 1992 elections, the President ruled 
by decrees which were certified by the Democratic Party that 
dominated the parliament. These powers derived from the old 
communist constitution invoked by Alia in 1990s to deal with civil 
protests. This was another example of how the Communists’ model 
of governance was hard to die for Albanian political elite. The last 
efforts to institutionalize this model came with the referendum” of 


68 Ivi, p. 290-291 

69 Geoffrey Pridham and Tom Gallagher...cit., p. 238 

70 Particular concern was directed at the provisions for government 
appointment of judges, the powers that would be given to the 
President to stop criminal investigations for corruption (a growing 
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1994 where the Albanian people decisively rejected the proposal, 
which legitimated the authoritarian and centralist political style of 
the President. 

Another plague of the later years of the government was the 
increasing development of a kleptocracy, which proved to be a 
decisive factor in the subsequent ‘pyramid crisis’ and the overthrow 
of President Berisha in 1997. The kleptocracy phenomenon is one of 
the most problematic issues that every government had to deal with, 
since early-days of system change. 

The following years were marked by different 
achievements in reforms as well as strong stagnation in domestic 
process of democratization. ‘The years 1991-5 saw a genuine 
flourishing of independent cultural, economic and especially 
religious organizations which started with the construction of new 
mosques and churches throughout the country’. 

In 2006, Albania signed with the EU the Stabilization and 
Association Agreement and is looking forward to becoming a 
candidate state. In 2009 Albania became a full member of NATO 
and its endeavor is focused toward the fulfillment of other internal 
reforms. Despite these achievements, the democratic standards are 
still met only half away. The 2005 elections changed the political 


problem in Albania), and the lack of any provisions for appeal against 
presidential actions. In retrospect, the real crisis in the Albanian 
transition from communism began with this referendum result, 
although that was not immediately apparent at the time. The 1998 
draft constitution differed from the 1994 version in emphasizing the 
separation of powers and providing substantial guarantees for the 
protection of human rights. After being approved by parliament, it 
was submitted to the people in a referendum on 23 November. Some 
93.5 per cent of voters endorsed the new constitution on a 50.57% 
turnout. Ivi. 

71 Antonio Biagini, Historia e Shqipërisë, Nga Zanafilla Deri në Ditët Tona, 
(Sh.B, Shtëpia e librit dhe komunikimit 2000), p. 197 (Translation 
mines). 
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power and the elections were declared from foreign observes, as 
well as opposition forces, as free and fair. Thus, Albania could have 
had the opportunity to be classified as a ‘consolidated democracy’ 
if the next elections had been considered as free and fair from the 
next opposition. But the 2009 elections were contested by the 
opposition parties - even though the foreign observers certified 
them - and Albania lost the opportunity to fulfill this standard. 
Following the 2009 election, the opposition radicalized its relation 
with the government by contesting its overall policy. These 
struggles reached its peak on 21 January 2011, when protesters 
engaged in a riot against the Prime Minister’s edifice. The 
confrontation resulted in the deaths of four protesters and dozens of 
injured, among the protesters and police forces as well. 

The government called for a coup d’état while the opposition 
blamed the government for killing innocent unarmed protesters. 
The events of 21 January confirmed once again the idea that the 
experiment with democracy did not promise for any long-term 
success, just after little more than two decades of the fall of 
communist regime. 

The legacy of authoritarian power, coupled with a weak civil 
society”, cannot offer a favorable domestic environment for 
rebuilding a country ruined by totalitarian rule, and further 
damaged by a so far failed transition to democracy. Albania, thus, 
shows an inability to get out of a situation where past patterns 


72 Samuel Huntington, The Third Wave: Democratization in the Late 
Twentieth Century, Norman, (Published by University of Oklahoma 
Press 1991), Pp. 266-267. According to Huntington a democracy is 
considered ‘consolidated’ when after the transition to a democratic 
system, the political power move peacefully from a political party or 
group of leaders to another for two times in a row in two distinct 
elections. He calls it ‘the test of two electoral turn-overs’. 

73 Gideon Baker, Civil Society and Democratic Theory Alternative Voices, 
(Published by Routledge, London, 2002), Pp. 87-89 I will return in 
more details to this issue in the second section 
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dominate the present and allow limited scope for a democratic 
future. Many aspects of the transition suggest a possible case of 
failure in the chances for democratization. One of the legacies of 
communism is the lack of democratic institutional preconditions 
and also democratic attitudes among people. Democracy implies 
negotiation and agreement between the government and non- 
governmental groups and agreement among groups as well. In their 
absence, the call for personal ongoing domination from the elite 
arises, and the public feels excluded from the decision-making 
processes. During the transition period, the political dynamics have 
not been encouraging for the transformation of what scholars 
evaluate as little more than an ‘electoral regime’ into a liberal 
democracy. Thus, the present need is to build the attitudes and the 
institution that can lead to functional democracy. 

Data gathered from a research-project carried out by 
R.Inglehart, K. Welzel and H. Klingeman, suggested that ‘Political 
culture determines democratic institution more than democratic 
institution determines political culture’“. Nevertheless, they 
recognized the recursive pattern of the relationship between culture 
and democratic institutions. However, it should be noted that this 
assumption is applicable to those countries that have not undergone 
deep systemic change. I will return to this issue in the next section. 


Conclusions 


74 Christian Welzel, Ronald Inglehart, Hans-Dieter Klingemann, Casual 
Linkages Between Three Aspect of Modernity, Georgia, (Report hold in 
Annual Meeting of American Political Science Association 1999), P.13 
For e fuller account on this topic see Welzel, Christian Welzel, Ronald 
Inglehart and Hans-Dieter Klingemann. The Theory of Human 
Development: A Cross-Cultural Analysis. (European Journal of Political 
Research. 42: 2003), Pp. 341-379. 
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Even if today’s democracy in Albania fits the formal minimalist 
model of Schumpeter as ‘electoral struggle between competing 
elites’, it still has problems with complete functionality. According 
to O’Donnell, countries in Latin America and in the post-communist 
world pass the Schumpeter’s minimalist test, but O’Donnell 
describes and criticizes them as ‘delegative democracy’. Under 
delegative democracy ‘whoever wins election is thereby entitled to 
govern as he or she sees fit, constrained only by the hard facts of 
existing power relations and by a constitutionally limited term of 
office’. To O'Donnell, this situation is not representative 
democracy because there is no accountability, no need for election 
promises to be fulfilled, as in the case of Albania. 

Nevertheless, during the last decade Albania reached a 
firmer kind of democratic consolidation when political actors 
accepted that the broad parameters of the system had been settled. 
According to Offe, there are no longer major debates about the basic 
rules, but only within them, or in Linz and Stepan terms, the new 
system has become the ‘only game in town’”. Nevertheless, 
democracy in Albania has often been a contested concept because 
the transition problems related to its functionality persist hitherto. 
As a consequence, Albanians in this case should not focus only on 
perfecting the new institutions through trial and error, considering 
the democratic functionality as an a-priori process. It seems that 
democracy is not a mere fact of just introducing new institutions like 
a constitution, parliament, elections, a party system, or a legal 
system. To understand, if or how democracy works, we must attend 
to what people make of it and what they think they are doing as they 
engage in Politics, or when Politics engages them. 


75 Guillermo O'Donnell, Delegative Democracy?, Working Paper 172, 
(University of Notre Dame, Kellogg Institute. 1992), p. 57 

76 Claus Offe, Capitalism by Democratic Design? Democratic Theory 
Facing the Triple Transition in East Central Europe, (Social Research, 
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Consequently, after the change of the regime Albania was 
followed by a moral and cultural crisis which reflected loss of 
confidence, decline in national identity, and civic morals. There was 
total disinterest for public issues among citizens. They perceived 
democracy as something that would gain functionality by its own 
properties and always looked for its implementation independently 
of their personal efforts. They continuously excluded and excused 
themselves from their non-democratic way of behavior even though 
they knew quite well democratic core values and the way they must 
fulfill them. In their firsthand perception, if democracy had to be 
functional and consolidated there was someone else that had to 
behave accordingly, not ‘him/her’. This situation persists even 
nowadays. 

Hence, a holistic effort is needed to establish those 
preconditions in which Albanians could realize democracy as a way 
of living, contributing to its improvement day after day in their 
micro world. In my opinion, this major change should be realized 
mostly by politics or in Moynihan’s words ’... politics can change a 
culture and save it from itself’. It is politics that should make 
Albanians understand democracy as an ongoing interactive process, 
rather than some clearly defined end goals. In this sense, it is 
impossible to be entirely satisfied with the very concept of 
democracy prevailing in Albanian politics, which implies 
completion as a form of closure in the similitude of the Western 
model. As Ferrara argues ‘Democracy has a chance of becoming a 
truly universal political form only if democratization will not 


77 Perhaps the wisest words on the place of culture in human affairs are 
those of Daniel Patrick Moynihan: ‘The central conservative truth is 
that it is culture, not politics, which determines the success of a society. 
The central liberal truth is that politics can change a culture and save 
it from itself’. Lawrence E. Harrison, Samuel P. Huntington, Culture 
Matters How values shape human progress, (Published by Basic Books, 
2000), Pp. xiv-xv 
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forever remain synonymous — as it has been for a long time — of 
Westernization and will truly open up to diversity, rather than 
consisting in the exportation of the Western institution and 
traditional forms’” 

In conclusion, attempts to simplify Albanian history and to 
sharply distinguish the country’s development from other European 
states where democracy has been consolidated are highly 
problematic due to the formlessness of historical legacy. 
Contemporary political unaccountability as well as social apathy, 
whether rooted in political culture or institutional interests, is not 
easily explained by the weight of Albanian history. However, this 
does not mean that contemporary institutions operate 
unconstrained by historical cultural legacies but only that these 
legacies need to be explained and clearly linked to the choices made 
by present-day actors. 


Chapter two 
Investigating Political Culture and Democratization 
Introduction 


Defining political culture from scratch would be an irrational quest. 
A plurality of competing definitions already exists within the 
literature and it is impossible to avoid this theoretical frame of 
reference. In the subsequent pages, I will descend the ladder of 
abstraction, elucidate the dominant definitions of political culture 
found within the communist, post-communist as well as western 
literature, and realize which explanations better fit the purpose of 
this book. Several important recent studies have focused on the role 


78 Alessandro Ferrara, The Democratic Horizon: Hyperpluralism and the 
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of culture in the political development of post-communist 
countries”. Other studies ask for additional explanatory variables 
such as structure, culture, economy, traditions and historical paths. 
Furthermore, as Eatwell put it ‘Political culture should be seen as 
essentially a syncretic approach: it seeks to understand behavior by 
considering a broad range of factors and using various methods’®”. 

The first chapter briefly analyzes Albania’s history and 

develops a conceptual framework that will be present in the 
remainder of this study. 
I have also pointed out that political culture has not been 
investigated theoretically as well as empirically in pre-communist 
and communist period, leaving a gap in the realm of Albanian social 
sciences. To address this gap, I have presented some important facts 
to consider the effect of pre-communist and communist era legacies 
on democratization process. The chapter begins by evaluating 
political culture as the overarching explanatory factor for success in 
democratization, and follows with the developments of Albanian’s 
democratization path. 

Finally, it discusses the implications of these patterns for the 
promotion of democracy. The chapter concludes with detailed 
explanations of the trajectories that the democratization process has 
taken in the last two decades. 


2.1 Employing the Concept of Political Culture 


79 See Stephen Welch, The Concept of Political Culture (New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1993). For a fuller account on political culture in 
communist states see Stephen White ‘Political Culture in Communist 
States’, Comparative Politics, (Vol. 16, no. 3. 1984), Pp. 351-66. See also, 
Gabriel Almond, ‘Communism and Political Culture Theory’, 
Comparative Politics, (Vol. 15 no. 2, January 1983), Pp. 127-38 

80 See Roger Eatwell, European political cultures Conflict or convergence?, 
(Published by Routledge, 1997), p.8 
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To understand and explain the concept of political culture, first we 
need to define its core components, which have generally been 
defined as people’s beliefs, values and attitudes. Through beliefs 
people describe what reality is, starting from a personal standpoint, 
which should not be confused with ‘cultural belief’. ‘What 
distinguishes the latter from the former is that the ultimate authority 
of the validity of cultural beliefs lies outside of individuals and those 
cultural beliefs are shared by other members of the society’*!. While 
values deal with other ends such as ‘ought’ and ‘ought not’ and they 
do not relate to descriptive statements, but to prescriptive ones. And 
last but not least, attitudes are mainly focused on emotions. 
Attitudes derive from beliefs and values and involve positive or 
negative evaluations of objects, people or situations that govern 
people’s behavior. Their emotional dimension distinguishes 
attitudes from beliefs and values. From this point of view, we may 
define political culture as people’s beliefs, values and attitudes 
toward political objects. Thus, in Western democracies the majority 
of people believe that democracy is the best regime to ever exist and 
not only when referring to democracy in the abstract sense, but also 
to the democratic system in their country. It% can also be argued that 
they value democracy by holding that they ought to be governed by 
democratic institutions. As a result, they support democracy at both 


81 See Levent Gonenc, Prospects for Constitutionalism in Post-Communist 
Countries, (Published by Kluwer Law International, Netherlands, 2002) 
P. 27. See also, James Alexander, Political Culture in Post-Communist 
Russia Formlessness and Recreation in a Traumatic Transition, (Published 
by Macmillan Press Great Britain, 2000) 

82 However, this is a topic that shouldn’t be generalized throughout all 
Western societies. As Ferrara rightly suggested ‘only the ideologues a 
la Fukuyama and the right-wingers do that. The rest (of us) are bitterly 
aware that the distance between democratic ideals and the reality of 
neo-liberal democracy is about the same that existed between Marx’s 
ideas and ‘really existing socialism’ of the Brezhnev era’ 
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abstract and national level. By contrast, people in post-communist 
Albania believe that democracy is the best regime but only in the 
abstract sense, because democratic system as it is implemented in 
their country has been much of a disappointment for them in the last 
decades. 

Albanians consider democracy as an ‘ontic’ norm and think 
that people ought to be governed by democratic institutions but 
without giving any concrete contribution in crafting democratic 
institutions. Over these years their behavior has been incongruent 
with democratic institutions, pushing the system almost to the limit. 
As a result they support democracy only in the abstract sense but 
not at a national level*. 

To understand and explain communist era legacies, I adopt 
the perspective of Pop-Echeles and Tucker in documenting that 
there is an important variation between the attitudes of post- 
communist citizens and citizens in liberal democratic countries. This 
variation is the result of predictable contextual effects, including 
socio-demographic profiles of the population, contemporary 
economic conditions, and political institutions and outcome*. 
According to these authors, differences in attitudes in post- 
communist countries are due to the nature of the society in which 
these citizens live their lives. Therefore, if Albania has a 
disproportionately high number of well-educated and under 
employed citizens, new and not particularly well-functioning 
political institutions, and experiences great economic turmoil, then 
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all of these ‘contextual’ effects could explain why post-communist 
citizens hold systematically different attitudes towards democracy 
and the market than citizens elsewhere. These authors use the idea 
of ‘context’ to cover the socio-demographic framework of a society, 
the economic conditions in that society, and the political institutions 
and outcomes of that society. If this is the case, then Albanian’s 
‘contextual effects’ — be they demographic, economic, or political — 
could be posited to explain the divergence in post-communist 
attitudes toward democratization. 

Figure 2.1 below explains the Post-Communist Divergence 
in Attitude 
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Pre-Communist 


Factor 


End of Communism 


Current Factor 


Institutional 


Arrangement 


Contextual Elite 


Effects Governance 


External Actors 


Divergence in 


attitude 


This table is borrowed from the same authors but with some modification to 
meet the scope of this book. 
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The work of these authors is grounded in comparative 
analysis displaying divergence in attitude involving citizens of 
current post-communist states with citizens of communist states 
who live throughout the world. While my intention is simply to 
understand the attitudes held by Albanian citizens and also to 
explain the way in which these factors, which are related to the 
experience of communist rule, can account for attitudes held in the 
post-communist era and the process of democratization. 

Notwithstanding this, I move beyond political science 
perspectives and adopt anthropologic and psychological 
perspective of Archie Brown’s conception of culture in politics. 
Archie Brown was a pioneer in the use of this concept in the political 
analysis of communist states. He defined it as; 

‘the subjective perception of history and politics, the 
fundamental beliefs and values, the foci of identification and 
loyalty, and the political knowledge and expectations which are 
the product of the specific historical experience of nations and 
groups% 


The utility of this definition lies in its potential to reveal dissonance 
between political culture and prevailing political institutions and 
behavior, a state in which definitions that incorporated patterns of 
behavior into political culture itself would obscure. Brown uses 
social psychology to support his conceptualization of political 
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culture. For example, he derived from the substantial literature on 
‘cognitive dissonance’ the finding that ‘attitude change is more 
likely to be brought about among active Communist proselytizers 
but also from the literature on ‘reactance’ that highly visible coercion 
tends to produce the reinforcement of the repressed attitude’. 
During the course of this chapter Brown’s conceptualization of 
political culture will be an implicit explanatory approach*. 

Relying on Pop Eleches, Tucker and Brown’s 
conceptualization of political culture, I will try to analyze the effect 
of political culture on the process of democratization. 


2.1.2 The Variable of Political Culture in Political Science 


The importance of studying the cultural components, which support 
politics can be traced back to the varied works of great writers. 
Classics like Plato and Aristotle thought that political culture shapes 
the political system especially through education. Machiavelli and 
Montesquieu actually gave political culture (called of course with 
different names) a central role in their theories. Machiavelli thought 
that one of the hardest challenges for a prince is to rule over people 
‘used to live in freedom or used to self-government’ and that there 
is no way to give stability to a republic if people are used to serve a 
prince. Montesquieu thought that the best predictor for the stability 
of a regime is congruence between the institution and the presence 
of a required ‘political sentiment’ within the local culture: virtue for 
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the republic, a sense of honor for monarchy, fear for despotic rule*’. 
Rousseau and Tocqueville derived structural characteristics of 
government from people’s state of mind. In addition, a variety of 
disciplines influenced different origins of the concept of political 
culture. For example, sociology, social psychology understood as a 
science of attitude, and psycho anthropology, especially theories of 
‘modal personality’**. However, modern interest in political culture 
arose during the 40s and the 50s when Margaret Mead and Harold 
Lasswell theorized on the nature of the ‘national character’, basing 
their conclusion on anthropological studies on tribal communities 
and psychiatric studies. The period between the 50s and the 70s was 
characterized by the implementation of the quantitative 
methodological approaches, based mostly on statistical analyses of 
large population and subcultures. From the 70s to the beginning of 
the 90s, it was Rational Choice theory with its model of political 
behavior that dominated the realm of political studies. The end of 
the Cold War, followed by the fall of the Communist system, 
demonstrates the limitations of the rationalistic theory reevaluating 
the explanatory power of political culture concept®. 

Meanwhile, the use of political cultural as an independent 
variable became very popular particularly in the 1960's. It was 
Gabriel Almond, an American political scientist, who called 
attention to the importance of particular patterns of orientations to 
political action. 
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Later, Almond developed his analysis together with his academic 
fellow Sidney Verba in a book titled The Civic Culture”, and also with 
Bingham Powell’ he further elaborated the concept of political 
culture within the framework of political system and political 
development theories. However, The Civic Culture has been 
considered as the basic text of political cultural studies. In this book 
the authors surveyed the attitudes towards democracy in Britain, 
West Germany, Italy, United States and Mexico. The main argument 
developed in this study was that the stability or instability of a given 
political system depends to a great extent on the congruency 
between political culture and political institutions. Consequently, a 
stable democracy required a specific set of attitudes, based on a 
complex balance of ‘subject’ and ‘participant’ cultures, and needed 
high levels of system support and social trust fostered by 
overlapping memberships of different groups. Their data indicated 
that Britain and the USA were the paradigmatic ‘civic cultures’, and 
the theory was defined as ‘a psychological theory of democratic 
stability’ 
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Furthermore, this research infers that the countries and cultures of 
the developing world were progressing toward the civic culture 
through the diffusion of Western culture and technology. The 
diffusion was a one-direction process toward a new world political 
culture based on a culture of participation. Thus, while the purpose 
behind The Civic Culture was to explore the cultural factors that 
support democracy, Almond and Verba presented a spectrum of 
political developments with a distinct directionality. Finally, the 
chief merit of political culture research may, however, not be in 
answering the important but possibly too difficult question of how 
democracy may be consolidated, but rather illuminating what forms 
democracy may take. 

Ronald Inglehart, has argued that the political culture 
approach maintains (1) that people’s responses to their situations are 
shaped by subjective orientations, which vary cross-culturally and 
within sub-cultures; and (2) that these variations in subjective 
orientations reflect differences in socialization experience, with 
early learning conditioning later learning. He adds that cultural 
theory implies that culture cannot be changed overnight, though the 
young are easier to influence. Indeed, observed cross-cultural 
differences reflect the experience of generations, even centuries, 
rather than relatively short-run factors. Inglehart has shown that 
political culture may be the central nexus between economic 
development and democracy™. 

In the same optic Robert Putnam, based on Almond and 
Verba’s work, showed how a political culture tends to vary inside 
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the same country. According to Putnam, a positive culture, build on 
a tradition of cooperation and trust leads to an affective and stable 
government. Putnam named this kind of tradition ‘social capital’. 
He explained it as the ability to encourage high levels of cooperation 
and unity, which in turn is reflected in stable and effective 
institution. 

Later Dahl and Lijphart” emphasize political culture as an 
instrument in explaining the role of elites during different stages of 
democratization. Respectively, Lijphart addresses the role of the 
elites in fragmented democracies where he observed the 
predominant role of the elites in the development of a specific 
culture of rule. Elites function as a leading force that gradually and 
progressively stimulates the emergence of democratic culture, firstly 
at the elite level and later extend it at the general public level%. 
Another model of regime change was developed by O’Donnell and 
Schmitter”, which explains how a division among elites triggers a 
series of calculation of risk that leads towards liberalization. 
However, political culture plays a secondary role in their studies 
and these authors did not offer any detailed clarification as to how 
changes in beliefs, norms and values trigger off political transition®. 
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Authors like Linz and Stepan” used the concept of political culture 
in explaining stability and change of political rule re-engaged 
towards democracy. They call attention to the effect of political 
culture in distinguishing consolidated from nonconsolidated 
democracies. According to them the stability of the system depends 
on the ability of the elite to consolidate and efficiently guide mass 
participation into the building of the institutions. . 

Lipset! explained political culture as an essential 
intervening variable between economic development and 
democracy. According to Lipset the future success of democracy 
depends mainly on economic stability and progress, which in turn 
has the influence to transform a given political culture. 

Inkels and Diamond’ have presented more direct data of 
the correlation between the level of economic developments and the 
prevalence of democratic features. 

Perhaps an answer to the correct place political culture has 
in explaining the emergence of democracy can be found in Elkins 
and Simeon". They do not deny the importance of political culture 
in explaining political behavior and political development, but they 
contend that most efforts have failed to control other factors when 
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attributing causal properties to political culture. Elkins and Simeon 
contend that it is difficult to separate political culture from other 
‘structural’ explanations. For them, political culture should not be 
the foremost explanation but should enter the picture only after 
other explanations have been ruled out. In other words, what cannot 
be explained by social, economic, and political structures, can be 
attributed to political culture. In a sense, political culture is the 
variation in the dependent variable that cannot be explained by 
structural factors. 


2.1.3 Marxist influence 


Post-Communist countries have experienced pretty much the same 
ideology that has strongly affected the overall structure of their 
society. This ideology was developed by Karl Marx and ill- 
implemented in inappropriate countries, and thus turning it into an 
apparatus of mass control and domination. 

Marxism was created as an alternative to the Industrial 
Revolution’s negative impacts and planted in Western 
Enlightenment ideals of human progress and happiness, stemming 
from structuring society in harmony with ‘scientifically’ discovered 
‘natural laws’ governing human existence. Karl Marx claimed to 
have ‘discovered’ such laws in his economic philosophical analysis 
of history: The fundamental role of ‘economic determinism’ in 
shaping societies, and the dialectical workings of property-defined 
‘class struggle’ in furthering progressive human development. He 
concluded that the inevitable goal of human progress was a classless 
egalitarian ‘Communist’ society, without private property, in which 
all members shared equally the benefits of communal self- 
government and economic effort. Marx outlined his views in the 
Communist Manifesto, co-authored with German historian 
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Frederick Engels, in which he devised a revolutionary program for 
hastening the class conflict that would push industrialized society 
further along the historically preordained road toward an 
egalitarian future. In his view, it was his followers’ duty, through an 
international Communist party representing industrialized society’s 
working class (the proletariat), to lead the struggle against 
capitalists and industrialists (the bourgeoisie), overthrow their rule, 
and structure the post revolutionary society in accordance with the 
egalitarian historical imperative. That duty demanded temporary 
party authoritarian rule — the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat.’ Once 
the party’s task was fulfilled, authoritarianism would ‘fade away’ 
and true egalitarianism would emerge’. Marx devoted his life to 
critiquing capitalism and organizing an international revolutionary 
movement, the First Communist International. Despite the 
distortion of Marxist ideology, Marx’s theory recognizes the power 
of beliefs, attitudes and values, and in collaboration with Engels, he 
wrote that the ideas of the ruling class are in every epoch the ruling 
ideas. The class that controls the material forces of the society is at 
the same time the intellectual controlling force. Ideas and culture are 
part of the ‘superstructure’ that is determined by the means of 
production. However, in spite of the central role attributed by Marx 
to the ideas and beliefs of the ruling class, political culture was seen 
as an integral part of the economic base.1% 

Accordingly, political culture in Marxist perspective has a 
twofold theoretical standpoint. The first suggests that political 
culture is formed and internalized, within the class to which the 
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individual belongs, via sharing similar beliefs, ideas and values. 
Thus, this supposition fundamentally emphasizes that social 
existence determines the individual consciousness. The second 
theoretical observation accentuates the extent to which the ideas of 
the ruling class permeated the society and became the ruling ideas 
of that period. As a result, in Marx’s description, political culture is 
presented as nothing more than ‘bourgeoisie ideology’. He defines 
this ideology as ideas and theories that serve the interests of the 
bourgeoisie by covering the contradictions of capitalist society. This 
is a central idea because beliefs, values and culture are 
conceptualized as a form of power. Given the Marxist perspective, 
the function of ideology is to reconcile classes’ subject with their 
exploitation and oppression, by spreading myths, illusions and 
falsehoods, or as Engels put it: false consciousnesses. Later Marxists 
have understood this process on the basis of ‘bourgeois 
hegemony’! 

Although, 20th century Marxists like Marcuse and Gramsci 
reject the idea that bourgeoisie ideology monopolizes the cultural 
and intellectual life in a capitalist society and they accept that 
cultural ideological and political competition does exist but note that 
this competition is uneven. Simple ideas and values that support the 
capitalist order have an imperative advantage over ideas and values 
that question or challenge it. Such an ideological hegemony can be, 
in fact, specifically successful, because it operates behind the illusion 
of freedom of the press, open competition and political pluralism, 
what Herbert Markuze called a repressive tolerance’. 

Moreover, Gramsci drew attention to the degree to which 
the class system retains the power not just of unequal economic and 
political, but also of bourgeois hegemony. It consists of the spiritual 
and cultural superiority of the ruling class, caused by the spread of 
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bourgeois values and beliefs through ‘civil society’: the media, 
churches, youth movements, trade unions and so on. Significantly, 
Gramsci argues that in order to achieve socialism, there should 
develop a ‘battle of ideas’ through which the proletarian principles, 
theories and values will shift, or at least challenge bourgeois ideas™. 


2.2 Experience under Communist rule in Albania 


Following the collapse of communism, the former communist 
countries experienced very different economic and political 
trajectories at both the domestic and the international level. Albania 
underwent rapid economic and political reforms in an effort to 
follow Western markets and democratic institutions, but it entered 
into an entirely different and unpredictable economic and political 
direction, displaying low economic output, unemployment, high 
levels of criminality, bad governance and state-building incapacity. 
This significant post-communist divergence meant that substantial 
communist attitudinal commonalities persisted beyond the early 
transition years, such a finding would significantly strengthen the 
causal impact of the communist experience on citizen politics. 
Darden and Grzymata-Busse have argued that: 

...people who lived in countries where literacy was higher in the 

pre-communist were more likely to have been raised on stories 

of national myths, and thus more likely to be able to resist 

communist indoctrination because of recourse to these 

nationalist stories. To reiterate, the point of the model is not to 
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argue that people from more literate pre-communist countries or 
Catholics were necessarily going to be more opposed to the 
ideals underlying the Socialist Man project (although that would 
not be inconsistent with the model), but only that a given 
additional year of exposure to communism might have less of an 
effect on these people than others, i.e., that their resistance would 
be higher. So at the country level, we might expect a state 
dominated by true believers in a regime’s ideological vision (e.g., 
Stalinist communist regimes) to deliver a stronger dose of 
regime socialization to its citizens than a state dominated by 
technocrats and careerists (e.g. reformist communist regimes). 
At the individual level, we might expect people who attended 
secondary school under communism to have gotten a stronger 
version of the regime’s message than people who either attended 
secondary school before or after communist rule, or who 
dropped out of school before completing their secondary 
education. So in these cases, we would expect each year of 
temporal exposure to the regime to have a larger effect on 
developing the pro-regime attitude". 


As I argued in the first chapter, in the pre-communist period, the 
socio-economic structure of Albania was different from the 
countries within the region. At the time when the communists took 
over, Albania mostly relied on subsistence agriculture. Its literacy 
rate was below 20% and had no usable democratic past prior to 
entering communism. Whereas, some of the East European 
communist countries had reached pre-communist income, 
education and industrialization levels which were on par with much 
of Western Europe. This underdevelopment of Albania before and 
during the communist period led to rigid modernizing policies". 

The weak civil society and the strong state authority remained the 
definitive characteristics of Albanian political culture in the 
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communist period’. The strong party-state made the emergence of 
a viable civil society impossible. In addition, communism was to a 
great extent responsible for the creation of another important aspect 
of the Albania’s politics: autocratism. The state declared itself 
responsible for almost everything in the country, for jobs and 
housing, production, education, social security, etc. People 
generally accepted the comfort of being taken care of by the state 
and gradually developed a habit of expecting everything from it, 
particularly in terms of material welfare. 

Consequently, it can be said that communism led to the 
preservation of the notion of strong state, but it defined its functions 
in terms of the welfare of the entire community. Liberal democratic 
values as tolerance and trust were almost non-existent in communist 
Albania. Distrust of political institutions and fellow citizens, and 
intolerance towards different views prevailed during the 
communist period’. In the terminology of the civic culture 
approach, there was mostly a subject culture, which has 
characterized Albanian citizens. However, there were some 
participant elements in communist political culture, such as high 
level popular participation in facade elections, as well as forced 
“public activity’ to mobilize the socialization process, save for when 
the system collapsed such attitudes vanished without delay. Apart 
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from their subject nature, communist political culture in Albania 
resembled incongruity between different levels of political culture. 
It was possible to identify three sub-categories in communist 
political culture: official, elite and dominant. 

Official culture refers to beliefs and values which elites 
wanted citizens to hold, whereas elite culture relates to the actual 
beliefs and values of elites. Apparently, official and elite cultures are 
supposed to be identical, but, in practice, it is always possible to 
observe discrepancies between what elites claim they believe in and 
what they actually believe. In addition, it was widely recognized 
that membership of the communist party didn’t just give you 
political position, but also provided access to numerous socio- 
economic advantages. Possession of a party card opened the door to 
numerous benefits, including the allocation of a superior standard 
of accommodation, access to special shops and holidays in special 
resorts. Little wonder then, that many people have subsequently 
justified their decision to join the Albanian Party of Labour, as 
motivated not by any genuine ideological or political commitment, 
but simply to add some meaning to their existence. 

The higher up the power structure you climbed, the more 
levels of privilege reached absurd proportions. While official salary 
levels among the nomenklatura remained relatively low in monetary 
terms, in practice communist officials could supplement their basic 
income through corruption and bribery, and they also enjoyed a 
range of other benefits. In contrast to liberal democracies practices 
where participation in political parties is motivated by voluntary, 
ideological as well as political commitment without the veiled idea 
of receiving direct material goods to motivate participation™, in 
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Albania such way of promoting participation in the communist 
period gave, in the long run, the idea that being politically engaged 
makes one a privileged citizen, and consequently earn material 
goods beyond legal salary. If there had not been such a material 
aspect that played as a nexus in the correlation Politics-Free 
Participation, the former attitude would have shifted to the second 
plan’. 

As a consequence, these kinds of political performance 
convey the culture of illegality. Here, it is not the typical case, but 
illegality could undermine and even delay democratic 
developments in Albania, and Albanians know this to be the case 
but many in the West do not. 

Before looking at post-communist crime, it should be 
pointed out that breaking the law or evading it during communism 
was becoming a necessity, a way of living. Factory directors and 
their assistants spent much of their time avoiding directives from 
the center, where at the center itself, corruption at a large and small 
scale, reigned. On the other hand, ‘profession unions’ officials 
looked after themselves and their partners. The communist system 
by its very nature reinforced the historically ingrained tendency to 
cheat and steal from the authorities or the landlords, whose 
proprieties were nationalized, as private property was outlawed. 
This tendency was stronger within the Ottoman lands, but in that 
period it did make sense because the authority was seen as 
illegitimate, mostly consisting of foreigners who speak another 
language, but under communism it became even more evident, 
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specifically because of the intrusive attitude of the regime. Plenty of 
‘free enterprises’ at the same time illegal, like tailoring, existed 
under communism. It created a habit of mind that was later to be 
transmuted into either legal, constructive capitalism or into various 
shades of illegality. Such pressure of violent control, exercised by 
the state apparatus, brought the rise of illegality. 

Until 1991, no private cars were allowed in Albania; except 
for leaders and other dignitaries, people travelled, when permitted, 
by buses or train. At first cars had been made available to individual 
citizens on a points system, as in the Soviet Union, but owners of 
cars began charging those without cars for lifts, and there was keen 
competition to get one’s name higher up on the list. ‘This was seen 
as generating the kind of selfish bourgeois ethics rooted in private 
possession. All cars were, therefore, withdrawn and gathered into 
pools from which collectives could take what they needed for work 
or recreation’. Hoxha’s contempt of capitalist society was summed 
up in a speech which also hinted at the pride he felt in Albanian 
national culture: ‘Why should we turn our country into an inn with 
doors flung open to pigs and sows, to people with pants on or no 
pants at all, to the hirsute, longhaired hippies to supplant their wild 
orgies, the graceful dances of our people’"”. This was the case of the 
official political culture of Albania almost for the entire domination 
of the regime. 

By contrast, the dominant culture, in turn, concerns about 
the beliefs and values of the general population. Within the 
framework of the dominant culture, people in Albania generally 
shared the same beliefs and values concerning basic political issues, 
but certain groups developed different orientations towards various 
political objects. Subcultures of such groups varied with ethnicity, 


116 See Barbara Jelavich, History of the Balkans, vol 2, (New York, 1983), p. 
380. 

117 Quoted in, Miranda Vickers, The Albanians, A Modern History, (I.B. 
Tauris Publishers I.London ¢ New York, 1995, 99), p. 201 
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religion and class!8. I shall give some remarks on religion, which in 
my opinion involve the other ones. 

The regime organized an attack upon religion under the 
idea to destroy, supposedly, archaic traditions. These policies in 
some social aspects have played a positive effect in the long run, 
eradicating some superstitious practices that were kept alive mostly 
in the North!” of the country. Nevertheless, the main latent concern 
of Hoxha was the strong bonds between the North Albanian people 
who relied on religion and kinship, and their readiness to organize 
which could end up in an armed contestation to Hoxha’s political 
power. Therefore, he applied the policy divide et impera which were 
thereafter applicable to any community group or subculture that 
possessed internal values that were in opposition to those of regime. 
The Party’s harsh war against religion culminated in 1967 with the 
closure of the majority of the country’s religious buildings, a few of 
which were converted into cultural centers, storage depots and even 
stables. While the imprisonment and execution of clerics was 
common since 1945, with the application of these policies Hoxha 
surpassed even his spiritual leader Stalin by officially banning any 
kind of religious practices. Albeit Hoxha has proclaimed Albania as 
the world’s first totally atheist state, he could not claim to have 
eradicated all religious beliefs and practices. Effectively, he drove 
them underground. Mass was celebrated secretly, and many 
continued to listen to religious programs broadcasted by 
neighboring countries radio stations. In the end, this institutionally 
organized intolerance against religion created an attitude of distrust 


118 See Leslie Holmes, Politics in the Communist World, (Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1986), Pp. 76-95. 

119 The Communist victory had realized the transfer of political power 
from the Ghegs to the Tosks, and as around three quarters of the 
membership of the ACPA were Tosks, their ties to the Gheg Kosova 
region were subordinate to their interests in the central and southern 
regions. Miranda Vickers, The Albanians, A Modern History, I.B. Tauris 
Publishers l.London ¢ New York, (1995, 99), p. 164 
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and fear among Albanians toward the State, thus leading them to 
self- isolation. The violence exercised was explicit, oriented to afflict 
the psyche of the masses and anyone who sought to oppose these 
practices feared personal, and even worse, family repercussions. 


2.2.1 Socialization under Communism 


To understand and explain the incongruity between official, elite 
and mass political cultures, let us look closer at the socialization!” 
process through which these beliefs and values had been acquired. 
Pop-Eleches and Tucker argued that ‘communist regimes differed 
from most other authoritarian regimes by being not only interested 
in ruling over citizens, but rather in try to implement a particular 
project of shaping citizens attitudes. Communist citizens were not 
simply expected to accept the rule of the Communists, but rather 
expected to embrace and embody the precepts of socialism’. 
Accordingly, communist regimes took active steps to make sure that 
any regime-line was ingrained in any single aspect of life. Thus, the 
‘New Men/Womer’ in Albania ought to embody communist regime 
preferences by internalizing three different realms. 

The political; the ideal political system was described as one 
where the proletariat ruled in the name of all of the society but 
without concern about the liberal democratic practices such as 
multi-party competition. In Albania the PLA was fused with the 
state apparatus and the prominent role of it was to reshape 
individuals and society along ideological lines. Orthodox Marxism 


120 There is a longstanding literature on “political socialization,’ which 
argues that all political regimes — to one extent or another — seek to 
inculcate attitudes supportive of the regime into their citizens. See 
Pop-Eleche and Tucker...cit... Communist Shadows. 

121 Grigore Pop-Eleches and Joshua Tucker J, Communism’s Shadow...cit. 
Introduction 
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saw the state as an instrument, which imposed the will of the ruling 
classes on the entire community. It was believed that the Socialist 
Revolution would lead to the transfer of power from the exploiting 
classes to the exploited ones and make the latter, the ruling class in 
the newly established system. Since there would no longer be 
exploiting classes, the state, as their oppressive instrument, would 
fade away”. Therefore, it was obvious that the fade of the state 
would simply mean the end of Soviet regime. This idea brought the 
modification of Orthodox Marxism by Lenin and Stalin, followed 
afterward by Hoxha. Thus, the maintenance of the state control in 
the communist Albania was justified by internal and external 
‘alleged reasons’ claiming that Albania was surrounded by internal 
and external enemies. In this way, Hoxha justified his paranoiac 
tendency by militarizing the whole nation and also his reign of 
terror for almost half a century™. 

A second feature was the much greater penetration into all 
levels of society by communist regimes, which I have briefly 
discussed in the first chapter. The deep penetration by extensive 
networks of secret police agents and informers led to an 
unprecedented degree of state control over the daily lives and 
thoughts of Albanians. The effects of such surveillance and 
indoctrination were aggravated by the synchronized repression and 
cooptation of most civil society organizations by communist 
regimes. They were either subordinated to the political agenda of 
the regime, and often infiltrated by secret police informers up to the 
highest levels, or severely limited in their activities and in some 
instances completely outlawed. 


122 Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, Collected Works, V. 25, (Moscow, 
Progress Publishers, 1987), p. 267. 

123 For a fuller account on this topic see Graham J. Gill, The Origins of the 
Stalinist Political System, Cambridge, (Cambridge University Press, 
1990). See Arshi Pipa, Albanian Stalinism...cit. 
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Meanwhile other intermediary organizations, such as labor 
unions, youth organizations, sports clubs and cultural groups, were 
allowed to operate and often received state support but were 
subjected to tight ideological controls by the state and therefore did 
not provide opportunities for independent civic interactions. They 
served as ‘transmission belt’! for the conduction of the ideological 
viewpoint of the regime. Therefore, this legacy of a dominant 
communist party and ideology can be expected to affect both the 
institutional landscape of post-communist politics as well as 
individual values and attitudes. 

The economical; state planning was publicized as a superior 
form of economic organization than markets. In addition to running 
the economy, the state was also to ensure the social welfare of its 
citizenry and to ensure broad based equality of wealth across 
society. The state became the owner/entrepreneur of the means of 
production, the distributor of goods and the sole institution able to 
guarantee social services and assistance to the population”. 


124 The term ‘transmission-belts’ was firstly used by Lenin in a famous 
speech against Trotsky in the 8th Congress of Soviets (1920), while the 
definition and content of the term would later be explained by Stalin 
in his work: ‘On the basis of Leninism’ (1926). In this book Stalin 
examines the structure and mechanisms of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat dividing them into ‘levers’ ‘transmission belts’ and ‘leading 
forces’. Into levers and transmission belts entered trade unions, 
soviets, cooperatives of producers and consumers, as well as youth 
organizations. The importance of these entities lies in their unique 
ability to organize and channel the broad masses of the population in 
economic production processes and administrative policy designed by 
the center. The role of steering force, the coordinator, is reserved to the 
Bolshevik Party which seeks to coordinate and direct these mass 
organizations toward the ‘emancipation of the working class’, Joseph 
V. Stalin ‘Concerning Questions of Leninism’ to: Works, Vol. 8, 
(Moscow: Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1954), Pp. 33-38. 

125 Graham J. Gill, The Origins of the Stalinist Political System, (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1990) Pp. 12-14. 
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Communist countries nevertheless stood out in their systematic 
suppression of private enterprise and in their heavy reliance on 
central planning, which produced a very different economic logic 
and a series of typically communist pathologies. In 1989 the share of 
the private sector in overall economic output in Albania was 15%'6. 
Driven by both ideological biases towards promoting the industrial 
proletariat and by the demands of militarization, the Hoxha’s 
economy also differed from both advanced industrialized countries 
and even other late developers in the nature of their economic 
development and modernization strategies. In particular, Albania 
stood out for its emphasis on industry, and especially energy- 
intensive heavy industry at the expense of both agriculture and 
services and in their relative neglect of consumer goods, whose 
variety and quality lagged far behind the sometimes impressive 
achievements in producer goods and military technology”. 
Politically, these imbalances, combined with the widespread 
shortages of even basic goods!%, inevitably invited invidious 
comparisons to Western Europe and helped undermine the 
legitimacy of communist regimes. 

However, its direct impact on living standards, the particular nature 
of Albanian economic development led to modernization strategies 
that produced an abnormal communist demographic model. On the 


126 EBRD, (2008) www.ebrd.com/.../read-the-ebrds-albania-country-law- 
assessment.pdf, (accessed on, 15.02.2015) 

127 The major regime defeat was exactly in its strategic point, the 
agricultural productivity. Failure in this regard turned authoritarian 
system to a quite bureaucratic apparatus, which kept itself alive 
through modern serfs. On the other side, the building of the industry, 
which consumed the biggest part of the state budget, constantly 
suffered the weaknesses which were characteristic of each industrial 
model set up in the imitation of the Soviet system; add here the 
extreme poverty that characterizes the country. Arshi Pipa, Albanian 
Stalinism...cit. p. 51, 219 

128 Arshi Pipa Albanian Stalinism...cit. Pp. 49-58. 
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one hand, the rush to promote industrialization pushed Albania to 
promote a rapid expansion of primary, secondary and technical 
post-secondary education. On the other hand, the ideological 
deformed and the often scarcely technical nature of communist 
education, combined with the severe restrictions imposed on 
individual free enterprise, without a trace of doubt put many 
Albanians in a difficult position in the post-communist period, 
where in the emerging market economies of the 1990s there was 
much less demand for their particular education and job skills’. 

Likewise, many of the ‘one-factory’ industrial towns 
promoted by communist central planners were in an extremely 
weak position once the communist system of price controls and 
subsidies was pulled apart and in reality many of these towns 
suffered shocking drops in employment after the fall of 
communism. These conditions left residents few options but to try 
to migrate abroad. Thus, communism left behind a demographic 
backdrop characterized by very specific vulnerabilities, which 
differed from the social-economic path of liberal market models, and 
therefore, it can be expected to shape the upcoming attitudes and 
behavior of its subjects in the post-communist period. 


Briefly, J. F. Brown has comprised the characteristics of the 
socialist economic system type as follows: 

e A central planning agency (gosplan was the legendary Soviet 
model). 

e These agencies developed disproportionate bureaucracies that 
controlled every aspect of the economy. The planning system 
involved longer-term (usually five years) and shorter-term 
plans. 

e A central state bank that controlled data on the value of inputs 
and outputs of individual enterprises. 

e A state monopoly of foreign trade conducted in a way that 
segregated domestic prices from world prices. 


129 Tvi. 
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e Prices and wages established by the state. 

e State provision of housing, health services, transportation, and 
educational facilities. The state also subsidized basic foodstuffs, 
transportation, housing, and clothing. 

e The state guaranteed full employment, not on economic 
grounds, but on ideological and social ones. Full employment 
soon became massive underemployment. 

e Economic planning became almost obsessed with the priority of 
heavy industry, which itself became synonymous with 
socialism. Heavy industry became not only ideologically correct, 
but a matter of national pride. The escape from backwardness! 
Huge industrial complexes became the flagships of these 
industrialization drives, and it was not entirely incidental that 
this same mania for heavy industry in Eastern Europe led to 
increased dependence on the Soviet Union for supplies of raw 
materials and fuel. 

e Heavy industry was ‘fed’ by an increasingly larger industrial 
proletariat that mainly emanated from the forced collectivization 
of agriculture. In both the Soviet Union and the socialist East 
European countries (and by many countries in the West), this 
centrally planned heavy industrial drive was credited with 
achieving basic economic expansion at a rapid rate. But the 
speed and methods of this expansion subsequently caused 
crippling dislocations and distortions!°. 


In Albania, life under ‘real socialism’ was a perfect reflection of these 
principles. Hoxha almost literally drove Albania into the ground. 
After him, the problem was picking up the pieces. 

The social; divorce and abortion were to be legal, women’s and 
minority rights also encouraged, however, the regime propaganda 
made the earlier rights inapplicable by spreading public 
condemnation for those who served by these laws limiting their 
effective application. Women entered the workforce in great 


130 James F. Brown, (2001), The Grooves of Change, (Duke University Press 
Durham and London, 2001) Pp. 61-62 
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numbers and gained some equality with men. They could no longer 
be sold as men’s property, a pre-communist practice, but they now 
became the ‘property’ of the state!?!. Notwithstanding this, women 
continued to work long hours in the fields as they had done before 
the war and also, there remained a great contradiction in the attitude 
of many men, who may have accepted women’s new role in public 
life but continued to regard women as subservient to men in the 
domestic sphere. 

In the realm of culture policies the regime left no aspect of 
Albanian untouched, as all means of communication and 
information were tightly controlled by the Party. As a result Albania 
became an excessively dull cultural desert. However, to this lack of 
cultural and intellectual freedom there was naturally widespread 
resistance, especially among young people’. 

However, ironically one of the first sparks that triggered the 
uprising of the 90s was precisely the media. In particular, in the 80s 
engineers invented a device, which attached at the television and 
with an outside antenna could catch the signal of neighboring 
countries television channels!®. This experience accompanied with 
other testimonies helped Albanians to see other realities, to make 
judgments and most important to compare these two realities freed 
from indoctrination and brainwashing exercised systematically by 
the state propaganda. The comparative ability may seem an 
insignificant phenomenon and a powerless explanatory factor but it 
definitely helped to dispel the exclusive ‘truths’ kept by the regime. 
The unilateral perspective of life inculcated to Albanians through 
rigid isolation and capillary control left them without any possibility 


131 Pierson Christopher, The Modern State, (London: Routledge, 1996) Pp. 
44-45 

132 Arshi Pipa, Albanian Stalinism...cit. p. 220 

133 The inventor of this device was Qemal Doda. In an interview, given 
after the system changed he declared the even nomenclature members 
were his clients in buying such device. 
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to compare their ‘life-world’ with other different kinds of ‘life- 
worlds’. Therefore, this experience developed throughout decades, 
developed a limited and often a sterile judgment of future 
democratic challenges. In an artificial analogy with the Cave 
Allegory of Plato ‘comparison’ plays the role of the philosopher that 
brings the slaves up to the sunbeam; to face the reality as it is and 
not the shades of it and therefore to choose freely the appropriate 
“life-world’ that they are willing to construct. 

All this suggests that, from the very beginning of the 
Communist experiment until the 1990s, it is impossible to separate 
purely ‘economic’ problems of the command economy from the 
‘political’ problems resulting from single party control, 
bureaucratization, central planning and the Cold War™. Therefore, 
it may be argued that Albanian citizens do not develop their 
attitudes and behavior in a vacuum or by sitting down and working 
them out for themselves. They respond to the possibilities, 
opportunities and restrictions created by the institutional 
framework of government and politics offered by totalitarian 
regime. If the civil rights of freedom of assembly and association 
were promoted and protected, then citizens could form groups and 
political parties. If courts were independent of government and the 
tule of law is applied, citizens will be more likely to form peaceful 
opposition parties and to develop a sense of allegiance to the state. 
If government and its institutions were free of corruption, then 
citizens would be more likely to engage with civic affairs, to 
participate in political life and to trust each other and their elected 
representatives. The relevance and the early establishment of these 
institutional arrangements prior to the regime change are crucial for 
today’s democratic consolidation. Finally, the main idea here is that 
people make certain choices and develop certain attitudes and 
values because of the alternatives available, and in the Albanian case 
these are strongly conditioned by the communist style legacy left by 


134 Arshi Pipa, Albanian Stalinism...cit. p. 58 
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institutions of government and politics. As Sztompka put it ‘the 

decade of real socialism not only blocked the appearance of 

civilizational competence, but in many ways helped to shape 

contrary cultural syndrome - civilizational incompetence’! 

2.1 Democratization in the Post-Communist Albania. A country 
turned in a ‘Stabilocracy” 


135 Sztompka, P. (1993) Civilizational Incompetence: The Trap of Post- 
Communist Societies, F. Enke Velarg Stuttgart, Zeitschrift für 
Soziologie, Jg 22 Heft 2, S 85-95, P.5 italics in original. Sztompka by 
civilisation competence means; a complex set of rules, norms and 
values, habits and reflexes, codes and matrixes, blue prints end 
formats — the skillful and semi-automatic mastery of which is 
prerequisite for participation in modern civilization. On the other 
hand, civilization incompetence is the opposite of the abovementioned 
values and practices that the old system developed. To change this 
situation Sztompka, among different mechanisms give that of political 
democratization. The political reform will reinforce the civilizational 
competence. The constitutional framework of democracy will turn old 
political habits of autocracy, nepotism, favoritism, paternalism, 
particularism, dogmatism, intolerance, etc, - into maladaptive, and 
dysfunctional ways, guaranteeing political failures rather than 
success. They will slowly be replaced by their opposites, fitting the 
new democratic polity. However, Sztompka is aware of the difficulty 
of the rooting of civilizational competence. Firstly, because it requires 
a long time, (italics in original), and ‘time seems to be scarce in post- 
communist world’. Secondly, the new constitution must be not written 
from people still trapped in the legacy of civilizational incompetence. 
Therefore, to break this vicious circle must rest in those elites of 
citizens, young, highly educated and cosmopolitans, who have 
escaped ‘real socialism’ or how have never succumbed to that in the 
first place. 

136 A system that offers stability abroad but that inside the country wavers 
between democracy and autocratic tendencies. Quoted in. ‘Bridge 
over Troubled Waters? The Role of the Internationals in Albania’, 
Antoinette Primatarova and Johanna Deimel (Centre for Liberal 
Strategies. 2012) 
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‘We reaffirm that democracy is a universal 
value based on the freely expressed will of 
people to determine their own political, 
economic, social and cultural systems and 
their full participation in all aspects of their 
lives. We also reaffirm that while 
democracies share common features, there is 
no single model of democracy, that it does not 
belong to any country or region, and reaffirm 
the necessity of due respect for sovereignty 
and the right of self-determination. We stress 
that democracy, development and respect for 
all human rights and fundamental freedoms 
are interdependent and mutually 
reinforcing.’!” 


In theory, one of the defining characteristics of democracy is a form 
of government in which the great mass of citizens can participate in 
political decision-making and policy making. Nevertheless, even in 
tiny communities, it is very difficult to base government on the 
direct political participation of many people. For this reason, 
government is usually in the hands of a relatively small number of 
elected representatives who are supposed to exercise their power in 
the interests of the much larger number of people they represent. 
Therefore modern democracy immediately raises all sorts of 
questions about the ways in which the elected representatives are to 
be held responsible and accountable to citizens, and about the civil 
and political rights and duties of citizens that elected representatives 
should respect and preserve. We can judge the state of democracy 
according to the degree to which these civil and political rights are 
observed and the degree to which elected representatives are 
responsive and accountable to citizens. However, democracies do 
more than guarantee formal civil and political rights. 


137 Resolution adopted by the UN General Assembly: 60/1. 2005 World 
Summit Outcome 
http://unpan1.un.org/intradoc/groups/public/documents/UN/UNPA 
N021752.pdf (Accessed on, 28.2.2015) 
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While in post-communist Albania the key issue for 
democratization is to understand the outcomes, which means 
paying attention to cultural legacies from communism as well as to 
the behavior of elites during the immediate transitional period. In 
terms of explaining the outcomes, the culturalist approach should 
be matched by a political economy concentration that explains the 
twofold transition problem, the impact of the establishment of 
markets together with new political institutions'*. Theories of 
democratization such as modernization, structuralism and 
transitology’® have shed light on different aspects of regime 
breakdown, transition and the nature of immediate post-transition 
politics, although their main focus has generally not been on 
consolidation but on causation. While experimenting with 
democracy in Albania has reached a quarter of a century, displaying 
that democratization is a complex enterprise that begins with 


138 On this see Nicholas Pano, ‘The process of democratization in 
Albania’, Karen Dawisha and Bruce Parrott (eds), Politics, Power and 
the Struggle for Democracy in South-East Europe, (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1997), Pp. 304-10 

139 ‘The traditional theories of democratization, especially modernization, 
have generally been concerned with understanding why 
democratization begins. Along with historical sociology, 
modernization also tended to take a long-term perspective on political 
change, looking for underlying transformations in society and the 
economy. Transition studies, in contrast, have centered their attention 
on the politics of building a democracy, concentrating on the period 
immediately following the authoritarian breakdown and on elite 
behavior. While the influence of the mode of transition on later politics 
has been noted, transition studies have not on the whole generated a 
holistic approach to democratization, understood as consolidation as 
well as transition’. Jean Grugel, (2002) Democratization, A critical 
Introduction, Palgrave, (2002) p. 67. For a fuller account on this issue 
see Guillermo O’Donnell G and Philippe Schmitter, Transitions from 
Authoritarian Rule: Tentative Conclusions about Uncertain Democracies 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1999). 
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transition but does not always end in consolidation. Therefore, new 
approaches that explain what occurred after the initial transition as 
well as during it are needed. Here I will adopt an alternative 
approach presented by Grugel based on variables from the above 
theories of democratization. This construction suggests that ‘the 
chances for democratization are furthered by economic 
development, the development of an efficient state and the 
emergence of strong groups that organize to promote political 
change’™°. 

Accordingly, three key concepts will be the main focus for 
my further investigation, namely the state, elections and 
Europeanization. These concepts can be used for analyzing the 
complexities of the consolidation and transition process, as well as 
understanding democracy in substantive term. 


2.3.1 State Democratization 


‘Who in the mid-1970s would even have dreamt of the 
democratization of Albania, of Cambodia, of South Africa, or of East 
Timor? Trailing behind this reality there has sprung up a mini- 
industry of analysts, advisory agencies, comparativists, consultants, 
and every associated variety of commentary and scholarship 
required to calibrate, to classify, and to contain the resulting shocks 
and surprises. By the end of the twentieth century it might have been 
expected that the so-called ‘third wave’ of democratization would 
have crested and subsided, that scholarly analyses of the associated 
phenomena would have caught up“. This is how Whitehead 
begins his book Democratization, Theory and Experience on events that 
occurred in 1989 in different countries of the world and the ability 


140 Ivi. 
141 Laurence Whitehead, Democratization, Theory and Experience, (Oxford 
University Press, 2002), Pp.1-2 
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of scholars to predict such events. As he stated an ex-post-facto 
investigation followed to deeper understand the internal causes that 
brought such unpredictable events. 

In addition, democratization of post-communist Albania 
implies a transformation of the role and competencies of the state. It 
is not simply a project of engineering a more efficient state, what 
democratization implies is changing the raison d’étre of state 
activity. This implies demanding changes in culture in relation to 
the habit of non-accountability, secrecy and not building a 
consensual relationship between state and society. It is clear that in 
the Albanian case it means more than just the introduction of 
elections or the presentation of a new constitution; there is much 
debate about the key reforms to adopt hitherto. 

However, in this section, first I will endeavor to explain the 
range of institutional reforms that have been accomplished so far, 
and to highlight those reforms that Albania must put forth in order 
to succeed in the process of democratization. Second, I will explain 
that the reforms which have been introduced have generally not 
gone beyond the introduction of Schumpeter ‘minimalist test’ and 
have therefore failed to produce a fully democratic system, resulting 
in a ‘façade democracy’! or ‘Oligarchy’™. 


142 These are states which usually exhibit at least some of the procedural 
minima for democracy and there is some observance of political and 
civil rights, but this latter is usually denied to a section of the 
population, or sometimes more generally for a brief period of time, or 
there are limits to the rights the state observes. See Graeme Gill, 
Democracy and Post-Communism Political change in the post-communist 
world, Published in the Taylor & Francis e-Library, (2003), Pp. 5-6. For 
one view which conflates procedural factors with guarantees of civil 
liberties, see David Collier and Seven Levitsky, ‘Democracy with 
Adjectives: Conceptual Innovation in Comparative Research’, (World 
Politics 49, 3, 1997) p. 434. 

143 These are states where power is usually shared between groups in a 
balance that is not stable. The formal apparatus of electoral democracy 
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Moreover, I will analyze the implication of three variables: 
institutional arrangements (accountability, political parties and 
elections), the imperative of elite governance and external actors 
(European integration). 


2.3.2 Accountability 


In communist Albania the state ruled by a range of techniques, such 
as naked force, manipulation of fear, banning dissidents'* the 


may be in place and it may be the means of bringing about changes of 
leadership, but it is often subject to manipulation and opposition may 
be intimidated. There is little popular control, except perhaps at 
elections, and the observance of rights is deficient. Oligarchies may in 
turn be divided into open and closed oligarchies. In the former, 
changes in the identity of state leaders (president or government) has 
been brought about through the electoral process, thereby building in 
a sense of at least episodic accountability even if this is not realised 
between elections. In the latter, changes in personnel are engineered 
within the oligarchy itself with elections having little effect upon the 
identity or structure of the rulers. Ibid 

144 During the last years of the communist regime the political and 
economic climate in Albania was particularly harsh. Despite some 
economic reforms were initiated, the state remained the sole owner of 
industry, the main landowner, and the only legal entity entitled to 
conduct international trade. Politically, Albania’s communist 
dictatorship was characterized by the overwhelming control of the 
Communist Party. Even though formally the state and party structures 
were separate, all political decisions were made by the communist 
leadership. Moreover, unlike other communist countries in Central 
and Eastern Europe, Albania did not have an active political 
opposition to the communist regime. Dissident organizations such as 
Solidarity in Poland, Charta 77 in Czechoslovakia, or Ecoglasnost in 
Bulgaria simply did not exist in Albania. Therefore, when the system 
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creation of apathy or the forced mobilization and psychological 
brainwashing of people. In democracies, by contrast, the state is far 
less present in people’s lives as a force for coercion. Democratic 
states are more ordered, rational and predictable, at least to their 
own people. The power of governments is limited by constitutions 
and by the concept of citizenship, and most important point, the 
adoption of the principle that the citizen could exercise real power 
from below. Lawrence Whitehead has briefly analyzed the principle 
of accountability as follows; 

‘Political accountability in its modern form is a relatively recent 

innovation building on these rather approximate foundations. It 

is built into the notion of representative government that the 

representatives must in some way render account to those on 

whose behalf they claim to act. First, in the course of election, 

they are expected to establish both that they have the requisite 

formal qualifications (age, nationality, etc.) and that they stand 

for some version of the public good which they are required to 

articulate. Second, as office-holders they are expected to make 

themselves available to public scrutiny concerning the discharge 

of their duties, and act in accordance with the rules or 

conventions attaching to their office (e.g. to attend parliament, to 

uphold its law, to relinquish office voluntarily on completion of 

the set term, etc.). Competition for popular support between 

rival candidates for public office usually imposes a certain 

degree of discipline in attending to such expectations. Third, if 

they seek re-election they are expected to provide an explanation 

for their records of public office, and if they are defeated or stand 

down they have to answer any retrospective charges of abuse of 

office. Here too the expectations of the voters acquire some edge 

due to the presumed existence of continuing competition for 

office, usually reinforced by some ultimate legal sanctions. All 

these public expectations are inherent in the conventions of 


was breakdown in 1990, there was no pre-existing political or civic 
organization ready to fill the political vacuum. 
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representative government that accompany every contemporary 
democratization’! 


If we analyze the political accountability in Albania in this moment, 
starting from the normative models above, we notice that two of 
them, except for the first formal one, are far from being followed. 
The unaccountability of the office-holders is a hard-to-die legacy of 
the former totalitarian regime. In communism, the PLA was an 
institution that was organized to distribute political as well as 
material values. Commitment of officials to the party was simply to 
gain material goods and the power that derived from their position 
was in function of personal and familiar interests. Not being elected 
but appointed to this position their accountability was not toward 
the people but toward the party, therefore they were immune from 
being responsive to citizens. Because of their behavior, they began 
to create mistrust and often hatred among citizens who began to 
change attitude by self-isolating or not displaying any form of 
judgment or being critical to their overall situation in their presence. 

On the other hand, in post-communist period the political 
parties have preserved such tradition, exercising the exact same 
model. The party system is deeply personalized and the 
identification with a party is lately relying less on ideology than on 
personal loyalties. The possession of political power is mainly an 
end in itself and serves to increase the personal earnings, firstly to 
those who owns it and secondly to those leaders in power. Party 
Chairmen employ people based on clientelism and blind obedience 
to them rather than under the objective criteria of meritocracy. This 
kind of party culture has been spread among masses giving the 
impression that who is engaged in political parties hopes to benefit 
from a possible election victory. This perception has diminished the 


145 Whitehead, L. (2002), Democratization, Theory and Experience, Oxford 
University Press, Pp. 93-94 
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role played by political parties, that of channeling and aggregating 
public interest, which now are simply regarded as employment 
offices. This has led to the conclusion that, as in the communist 
period, Politics is to be seen as a dirty activity, not transparent and 
those who exercise it get alienated and corrupted. While, in the 
Democratic system Politics remains the only activity and the main 
environment where citizens are free to speak their minds and 
express their opinions, therefore this is a paradoxical phenomenon 
and perhaps one of the greatest harms that the Albanian political 
class has induced to its citizens during these last twenty- five years. 
Furthermore, with the constitutional changes of 2008, the gap of 
accountability has been widened even more; deputies are chosen 
from a multi-named closed list appointed by the party leader. 
Eventually, as Whitehead argues: “democratic theory entitles the 
citizens of new democracies to hold such expectations about their 
representatives, but experience cautions them not to expect too 
much. At last democratic accountability should be understood as a 
social construction that combines empirical and normative 
components, and that needs to be attached to the traditions and 
understandings of each political community” 1*6. 

The most important issue in the democratization process is 
not just transforming the visible institution of the former regime but 
the invisible rules, which govern the behaviors of office-holders and 
citizens, respectively. Hence, this issue raises my interest to further 
analyze the process of institutional democratization in post- 
communist Albania, followed by an analysis on parties and 
elections. 


2.3.3 Political Parties and Elections 


Since 1991, Albania’s political system has been characterized by the 
rise of two large political parties. The Democratic Party (DP) under 


146 Ibid 
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the leadership of Lulzim Basha, the Socialist Party (SP) under the 
leadership of the current head of government Edi Rama and 
Socialist Movement for Integration (LSI) under Ilir Meta, current 
Head of Parliament, whose party was established in 2004 after 
splitting from the SP. These three parties compose the parliament. 
Other parties have thus far been unable to meet a threshold of 3 
percent of votes. 

As the successor of the Albanian Party of Labor, the SP won 
the first parliamentary election in 1991 while the DP, which was 
newly founded at that time, was barely organized. Then the DP, 
founded after the tradition of European conservative parties, 
succeeded in 1992 early elections. The DP again emerged as the 
winner of the much contested 1996 parliamentary elections. The 
elections that followed the troubled year of 1997 gave power back to 
the SP. The SP was reaffirmed in once more contested elections of 
2001. A new change of government took place in 2005 the clear 
winner was the DP which was subsequently reaffirmed in the 
elections of 2009, yet contested. The last 2013 elections whose result 
was a Victory for the SP has not been contested from the opposition 
and also has been declared as free and fair from OSCE™®. However, 
there is rising popular discontent with the political system — widely 
viewed as corrupt, incompetent, ineffective and blind to the 
problems facing the country. Many voters feel that, regardless of 
who is in government, little has changed and little will change. 
Albania has progressed since the fall of communism, but it still faces 
a huge number of issues. If it were to join the EU, it would be the 
poorest country in the Union and also the most corrupted. This 


147 Approximately 10 smaller parties make up a voter potential of 
between 2 and 5 %. In addition, there are a large number of very small 
parties that do not have their own power base and that are frequently 
established as splinter parties. 

148 The classical expression of almost any Report of OSCE-ODIR is; ‘that 
the election did meet fundamental democratic standards’. 
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political situation in Albania is the result of a direct cause; the deep 
antagonism between the DP and SP which has led to permanent 
conflicts and has dominated political debates, having an impact also 
on the local level. In recent years, polarization™ has been intensified 
due to a strong personal dispute between the two party leaders, 
Basha'® and Rama. In this process, the parties themselves have 
played a secondary role serving merely as an institutional support 
for party leaders who once in power stand unchallenged at the top 
of government. 

Democracy within the parties is practically non-existent 
and party chairmen, are either imposed by old leaders who still 
retain the control of the party or supported by strong economic clans 
for narrow economic interests. 

Furthermore, another important fact of today’s political 
conflict is the false process of dealing with the communist past. 
Following the electoral triumph of the DP in 1992, its subsequent 
policy of dealing with the nomenclature of the old regime was 
superficial and chaotic. Mainly pushed by the idea of creating a new 
class based on a new ideology grounded on the left wing values, the 
DP proclaimed that those who did not agree with PD’s ideological 
perspective were accused for their alleged involvement with the old 
regime. However, this was seen as tactical and ephemeral move to 
terminate the relation with the past because most of the DP 
leadership was opposed to a truly transparent judgment of the past 
because they themselves had careers under the communist system. 
On the other hand, the SP party, as the direct successor of PLA, has 
never come out with an official position against the crime exercised 


149 For this issue see, Ulrike Stern and Sara Wohlfeld, Albania’s Long 
Road into the European Union Internal political power struggle blocks 
central reforms, (DGAP analyze 2012) 

150 Lulezim Basha is the new leader of the DP after the resign of historical 
leader and cofounder Sali Berisha after the defeat of the DP in last 
parliamentary elections. 
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by the communist regime and has never condemned the political 
style followed by Hoxha and Alia. This was and still is an electoral 
tactic, considering that Hoxha’s fanatics are potential SP voters. 
Therefore, this logic of political impunity and an unclear political 
position brought in the last official ceremony of the Independence 
Day held in Tirana, Hoxha’s supporters held dictator’s photos in an 
attempt to ‘recycle’ his figure as a fighter and liberator of Albania in 
the Second World War. This situation marked the beginning of a 
façade process of dealing with the past. However, several attempts 
have been initiated to resolve this issue but they were solely and 
exclusively initiated from above without any public pressure. The 
fact that there were no objections was due to the lack of validity 
attributed to the State Security Files according to several 
declarations of former directors! of the new Secret Service. Those 
who had been involved in espionage practices and collaboration left 
the country when the system changed. Whereas the others that 
remained, found a way to earn political engagement and therefore 
to access the documents whose information they could have 
manipulated. In 1995, under the DP government, a new law gave an 
inspection board exclusive access to the former state security 
agency’s files. But from the beginning, it was a failed process due to 
the one-sided work and the politicized application of laws applied 
by the committee. The law was softened by the SP government after 
its electoral victory in 1997 and was finally invalidated in 2001. A 
new attempt by the DP government in 2009 also failed after the 
international community criticized the government’s new proposed 
law. 

Today a law is being drafted by the SP to open the State Security 
Files with the intention to prevent the collaborators from engaging 
in public duties, and after twenty-five years to deal with this issue 
once and forever. Nevertheless, the present law draft does not 


151 Fatos Klosi, Former director of National Security Service, Quoted in, 
http://koha.net/?id=27&1=34567 (accessed on, 03.05.2015) 
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include a lustration law', so much requested from the opposition 
and civil society; this fact could make this initiative uncompleted 
and not all-inclusive. Even the current President of Albania! 
encouraged such initiative on the 25" anniversary of the fall of 
communism to avoid further political accusations of involvement in 
the communist system, which has been used as a rhetorical weapon 
in political conflicts. 

Currently, I would like to recall once again the political 
polarization and its effect on voter’s attitudes toward the 
government that gains the right to govern. The political polarization, 
in Albania, exercised constantly by political elites conveys to the 
public a language that creates schisms, winners and losers, ‘we’ and 
‘them’, and as expected it is reflected in the society creating the 
division between winners and losers, polarizing in this way the 
perceptions of the legitimacy of their political institutions. Winners 
tend to view courts, police, polity and so on as more trustworthy, 
accountable, worthy of consent, representative, and satisfactory — in 
short, legitimate —- while losers tend to seriously question their 
authority and therefore their legitimacy. This very pronounced 
polarization in Albanian democracy indicates little progress 
towards institutional consolidation; this attitude is reflected in the 
massive layoffs that occur in Albania at every change in 


152 Lustration (from the Latin verb lustrare, to ceremonially purify) refers 
to a policy that seeks to cleanse a new regime from the remnants of the 
past. The process involves screening new officials (elected or 
appointed) for involvement in the former regime and sets some 
consequences if they are found to have been involved. These 
consequences can range from publicizing information about 
collaboration in the previous regime, through dismissal and banning 
from holding certain offices. 

153 Speech held by the President of the Albania in the 25th Anniversary of 
the breakdown of the Communist System. In, 
http://shgiptarja.com/Politike/2732/nishani-k-t--vit-t--hapen-dosjet---- 
por-duhet-b-r--edhe-lustracion-274588.html. (accessed on, 24.2.2015) 
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government. This has brought an uncertainty among citizens and an 
antagonistic attitude towards politics and at the same time a 
submission to the winning political party, viewed as the last resort 
to stay employed. This practice continues to impede 
democratization because it does not allow the formation of a stable 
public administration, independent of the change in government. 
The supposedly well-educated governmental employees, if left free 
to choose in political elections would provide a better well-informed 
voter that could affect the election outcome. This ‘capillary grab’ and 
control that the parties have over the state apparatus makes it 
impossible to vote freely, because they are under direct threat of 
dismissal by the next new winner. Consequently, in these 
circumstances, critical attitudes towards every government are 
drastically reduced, precisely by those who are expected to be more 
informed and active. 

Political differences are more likely to end in stalemates or 
even violent clashes when the attitudes of the mass citizenry are 
drastically divided along party lines, especially when political splits 
frequently coincide with regional divisions. Thus, relative 
differences in citizen’s attitudes matter more than absolute levels for 
democratic stability and progress. Furthermore, the government 
should be concerned about the attitudes of the losers because the 
losers have more reasons to abandon or act against the current 
government because in the other party they see chances of getting 
hired. In other words, losers would seem to have the least to lose 
and the most to gain from change in governance. 

Therefore, preserving legitimacy among losers is thus crucial for 
regime stability and longevity in fragile democracies because it 
represents ‘a reservoir of favorable attitudes or goodwill that helps 


154 Unfortunately, since the system changed the real secrecy of the vote 
remains also one unresolved issue featuring the long road that 
Albanians have to follow towards the establishment of a consolidated 
democracy. 
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members to accept or tolerate outputs to which they are opposed or 
the effects of which they see as damaging to their interests’ !°. On the 
other hand, the attitudes of citizens aligned with the ruling party 
(the winners) are especially critical in this regard, firstly because 
they are close to the leader and more influential on him/her, and 
secondly because they typically constitute the larger portion of the 
population. Moderate winners are thus essential for democratic 
progress and improved government performance but it is almost 
impossible for the simple fact that being critical of the winning party 
is associated with abandonment or even worse with the dismissal 
from the winning party. 

In addition, legitimacy means that state and government 
institutions are accepted in principle and valued regardless of 
outcomes in terms of who is currently in power and who is not. 
Citizens, winners or losers alike, who think that political institutions 
are only legitimate if their party wins elections and holds power, 
reflect opportunistic rather than institutionalized values. What is 
crucial for consolidation is that winners and losers successively 
come closer together in their assessment of the political system 
rather than drifting further apart into camps which unconditionally 
support the existing institutions regardless of democratic 
performance, or which unconditionally denounce them and lay the 
foundation for violent conflict and regime breakdown. Therefore, 
the decrease of elite polarization, which in turn affects the attitudes 
of the losers towards the winners is fundamental to any assessment 
of legitimacy and consolidation’. 


155 Quoted In Devra C. Moehler And Staffan I. Lindberg, 2007 Narrowing 
The Legitimacy Gap: The Role Of Turnovers In Africa’s Emerging 
Democracies, Afrobarometer Publications, p. 3 

156 Ivi, passim 
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2.3.4 Today’s Elite!” Governance under Authoritarian 
Legacies 


157 Throughout this research I have been using this term as it is usually 
used in the consolidated democracies, but the current composition of 
Albanian parliament shows that there are deputies with criminal 
records. To the overall political climate contributed also an incident 
that happened a few months ago when two deputies of the majority 
physically attacked an opposition deputy. The attack happened after 
the opposition deputy had spoken during a parliament session of their 
criminal past. This situation was followed by a political stalemate, 
which prompted the opposition to request the approval of Law on 
Decriminalization and the immediate removal of all persons with 
criminal records from the parliament. This is a testimony that 
Albanian politics has regressed over the years, falling into 
‘parapolitical’ activity. The main reasons of this situation are twofold. 
Firstly, political parties gain votes when they include in their electoral 
lists individuals who have proven to be influential within a region. 
Mainly those who are engaged in this process are rich people, 
frequently with a suspicious source of their wealth. This has turned to 
be a win-win situation with parties that secure their votes by 
manipulation or intimidation of voters with the help of these 
individuals who in turn earn political immunity and begin to 
legitimize their wealth. Secondly, we the voters, when we vote it is 
more a protest against the party in power than a support for the 
opposition as a diverse political view. In every parliamentary election 
we preserve a partisan voting attitude and our vote is more related to 
regional affiliation, marked fanaticism and direct personal or family 
interests. Albanian democracy has found itself in a vicious circle facing 
a reality with two parallel worlds. There are no means of mutual 
communication and people engaged in politics are more concerned to 
solve problems within their political group than to rightly perform 
their duties and act in accordance with their position. Consequently, 
an accountable Government and a Civic Citizenry is the ultimate goal. 
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During these years Albanian political culture has seen more 
elements of continuity than change. Two features have 
characterized this tradition, namely the centuries-long experience 
under the Ottoman rule and the nature of Hoxha’s regime. If we take 
a closer look at the functionality of Albanian political system we 
may affirm that democracy with a capital D has not been established 
yet because people themselves are in antagonism with the 
democratic values and practices. This approach holds that due to 
historical experience Albanians do not possess an understanding of 
democratic practices and after the 1990s they are in a continuous 
struggle to create a new identity based on a combination of 
Ottomanism, Hoxhism and Europeanism. According to this view, 
Albanian political culture has not progressed hitherto, regardless of 
strong and continuous efforts of its actors; the basic elements of 
democracy were established in 1990 and have continued to the 
present days. 

Some observers have emphasized the authoritarian nature 
of Albanian leaders to illustrate elements of continuity in Albanian 
political culture. It has been noticed that the strong hand of Albanian 
leadership is a popular reflection of such need. Along these years, 
political leaders seem to make a virtue out of rejecting Politics and 
Ideology towards an extreme political pragmatism, turning into 
anti-politics and their ascent to power has been based on virtual 
platforms lacking in substantive content. Perhaps, this is the main 
fact that confirms people’s lackadaisical attitude toward Politics, as 
compared with the 1990s when they were seemingly acclaiming for 
real democracy. In this sense, Albanian leadership is not the strong 
hand, but is their particular emptiness as politicians that drive 
people to disengage from the Political process. 

However, it is suggested that this disinterest may be a myth 
propagated by the regime itself. Recent studies have shown that 
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Albanians are fairly supportive of democracy on the whole and that 
there still seems to be a normative commitment to democracy in 
spite of political leadership systematic undermining since the 
system changed the institutional sources of accountability. 
Alternatively, one could argue that these are not reflections of a basic 
desire for authority, but after the events of 2011, a simple need for 
stability. 
As Grugel stated: 

Democratization requires not only the election of a government 

committed to implementing democracy; it also involves a 

transformation in the way the state takes and implements 

decisions. But democratization is never a complete break with 

the past and the drive to reform the state is frequently blocked 

by interests embedded within it. The way the state behaves after 

transition, then, is dependent at least as much on the weight of 

the past as it is on the imperative for change. The past continues 

to shape the culture, legality, composition, direction and 

ideology of the state. Given that the past is non-democratic, 

democratizing states are bound to contain ambiguities, 

paradoxes and authoritarian enclaves'*. 


In Albania, the tradition of the strong leader also constrained the 
democratic impulse when in 1996 Berisha intensified the exercising 
of personalist rule of political power depending upon a ‘presidential 
pyramid’ in which the president is supported exclusively by 
personal appointees and is able to govern by presidential decree, 
bypassing parliament in the process. Along these years the 
introduction of the new constitution helped to prevent the 
concentration of power in a few hands and formally speaking it is 
written excellently but in practice it has had no effect on the 
reduction of the authoritarian attitude of political leaders. Once in 


158 Jean Grugel (2002 ) Democratization, A critical Introduction, (Published 
by Palgrave Macmillan, New York , 2002), p. 85 
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power, controlling everything remains their modus operandi; every 
independent institution must be under their control to consolidate 
power and to avoid criticism as well as accountability. Paraphrasing 
Merkel ‘The success and failure of democratic consolidation in 
Eastern Europe has been influenced far more by the problem of 
governance than by possible interference through simultaneous 
political and economic transformation, [thus], Albania long had 
problems establishing the state’s monopoly of the legitimate use of 
force, a fact still manifested in a special weakness of the state’. In 
a situation when civil society! is not existent or better said captured 


159 Wolfgang Merkel, Plausible Theory, Unexpected Results: The Rapid 
Democratic Consolidation In Central And Eastern Europe, (Published by 
IPG, 2008), p. 24 

160 ‘Cohen and Arato (1992) suggest that civil society has two main 
democratic functions. First, associations and movements from within 
civil society cooperate, develop identities, offer the opportunity for 
participation and create networks of solidarity. Second, civil society 
organizations and associations try to influence or reform the state. At 
times they also take on issues of corporate power and have pressed 
states to redress the power imbalance generated by capitalism. They 
also, increasingly, organize globally to promote social justice 
transnationally. Civil society thus has a dual function, offering a vision 
of a more participatory system and engaging in the public sphere to 
promote change. For Iris Marion Young (1999: 152), ‘the critical and 
oppositional functions of the public spheres of civil society perform 
irreplaceable functions for democracy’. Quoted in; Jean Grugel..., P. 95. 
For a full discussion, see Graeme Gill, (2000), The Dynamics of 
Democratization. Elites, Civil Society and the Transition Process, 
Basingstoke: Macmillan. 

In Albania, civil society plays a minor role in the political pro- 
cess. The concept that citizens themselves control those who govern 
and can thus determine the country’s direction has not been fully 
established. This is also evidenced by the fact that demonstrations 
occur selectively and mostly organized by Political Parties. On the 
other hand, the NGOs in Albania are divided between supporters of 
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by political influence, democratization process is constantly under 
serious threat from the inability of the elite for self-restriction and 
critical reflection over their holistic control tendencies. 

Living under oppressive state brought a rebellious attitude 
of Albanians towards the state itself and in post-communist period 
re-establishing reciprocal trust has been a titanic endeavor to 
achieve. 

To sum up, as Grugel has argued, ‘patterns of privileged 
access and practices of secrecy built up [under communism] are 
encoded within state institutions. These shape the attitudes, beliefs 
and moralities of those who run the state. These patterns become 
part of the historical legacies inherited by newly elected democratic 
governments and form part of the institutional culture of state- 
society relationships. Such patterns are not consciously part of the 
state tradition, but they are fundamental for understanding why 
states behave the way they do. Furthermore, because they are 
carried unconsciously in the mindsets of both the governors and the 
governed, they are extremely resistant to reform’'. 


the government or supporters of the opposition. It is widely known 
that a career in civil society is a ‘catapult’ for political commitments. 
Therefore, political vocation of members of civil society has damaged 
the credibility of a truly independent organization. Accordingly, trust 
in civil society, as a promoter of change is low. The majority of 
Albanian NGOs rely on international funds. Firstly it looks like an 
opportunity of independence from the central government but on the 
other hand has turned into a dependency factor of economic and 
employment opportunities for those who are employed. The Envoys 
of Missions in collaboration with domestic employees are more 
concerned about the financing of the next project rather than the 
implementation of policies. 
161 Jean Grugel, Democratization...cit. Pp. 86-87 
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2.3.5 External Actors and the European Dream 


Transitologists have focused on the effect of external actors within 
the process of democratization’. Both the history of success with 
the second wave of last democratization states of EU’s aid in the 
1970s could have made observers aware of how external support 
and multilateral integration can foster and accelerate a country’s 
democratic consolidation. In the same optic, through the 
Copenhagen Criteria, the European Union formally spelled out the 
link between democracy and membership, stipulating that only 
consolidated democracies with market economies were to be 
admitted to the EU'®. 

Albania’s aspirations to join the EU began since the 
transition from dictatorship to democracy. In 2003 the Thessaloniki 
European Council laid the foundation to join the EU for all Western 
Balkan countries. Afterwards, the negotiations over a Stability and 
Associate Agreement between the EU and Albania began in 2003 
and were concluded in 2006. In 2009 the agreement entered into 
effect. The Commission adopted its Opinion on 9 November 2010 
and formulated twelve key priorities for Albania to be undertaken 
before the country could start accession negotiations. 


162 See Philippe Schmitter, ‘The Influence of the International Context 
upon the Choice of National Institutions and Policies in Neo- 
Democracies’, in Laurence Whitehead (ed.), The International 
Dimensions of Democratization: Europe and the Americas (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press 1996). 

163 See Adrian G.V. Hyde-Price, ‘Democratization in Eastern Europe. 
“The external dimension”, Geoffrey Pridham and Tatu Vanhanen, 
(1994), (eds), Democratization in Eastern Europe. Domestic and 
international perspectives, (London: Routledge, 1994) p.230. Also see 
John Pinder, ‘The European Community and Democracy in Central 
and Eastern Europe’ Pp.124-5. 

164 ‘The report discusses the 12 key benchmarks formulated by the 
European Commission as a precondition for Albania’s further 
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They address the country’s most pressing needs for reform. More 
relevant are democratic dialogue between political groups - which 
has remained one of the less completed priority hitherto - and 
parliament’s functional capability. This last situation remains under 
a political stalemate due to the deep polarization. 

Furthermore, the key priorities implicitly indicated that the 
country does not fulfill the Copenhagen political criteria, for EU 
membership and therefore, Albania has failed repeatedly to get 
candidate status since application. Moreover according to internal 
and external commentators this will be the situation in the near 
future’ This new situation about integration and the hardening of 
integration criteria dates back since the last rounds of enlargement 
in 2004 and 2007 when EU reformed its expansion strategy. This 
includes a more consistent application through conditionality 


progress on EU accession as a successful way to help Albania set the 
agenda for further reforms. After the limited success of international 
intervention on the eve of and after the 2011 elections (EU intervention 
being mostly about crisis management with the EEAS), the 12 key 
priorities were the basis on which the European Commission became 
more proactive. Further reforms were successfully embedded in the 
enlargement process. The sense of ownership of reforms and the 
involvement of a greater number of stakeholders were encouraged. 
The most significant achievements of this approach were the 
November 2011 political agreement between the government and the 
opposition (to address the 12 key priorities) and the respective 
updated Action Plan adopted in consultation with the opposition and 
civil society. Progress has not been linear, but was strengthened by the 
informal troika of the EU, the OSCE and the US. In 2012 this informal 
troika has been very active and united in its messages to Albanian 
politicians on the need to deliver a ‘critical mass’ of progress on the 12 
key priorities in order to facilitate a recommendation to grant Albania 
candidate status’. Quoted in. Primatarova, Deimel, ‘Bridge over 
Troubled Water...cit., p. 8 

165 As a high-ranking EU official said when Serbia earned the candidate 
status: ‘Enlargement is not any longer a linear process.’ 
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instruments and a stronger emphasis on national responsibility. 
Accordingly, EU has adopted a sui generis maneuver for Albania’s 
further developments through direct conditionality, to facilitate the 
completion of the reform process with the help of detailed 
benchmarks and intermediate reform steps. Therefore, the distinct 
relevance of this practice has been more important domestically 
because this conditionality enables citizens to effectively evaluate 
the activity of their politicians and to hold them responsible for any 
delay in the process of integration. 

Furthermore, pressure through conditionality aim at 
forcing agreement of constructive cooperation between majority 
and opposition parties on real ownership reforms’. 
Notwithstanding, this has been the main problem of Albanian 
political actors in their incapacity to work together, what has 
prevailed is the political interest of the day with the constant concern 
to win a handful of votes. In this scenario the so-called the fourth 
power, the media’”, is only able to act as a biased watchdog to those 


166 Remzi Lani and Deniz Devrim, ‘Is Albania’s Moderating Voice in 
Southeast Europe Taking for Granted?, Quoted in: (notes International 
CIDOB, 2010) Pp. 5, www.cidob.org/en/.../notes_16 deniz remzi.pdf 

167 I would like to spend some thoughts about the issue of the “open” 
Media in Albania. I would like to begin by first focusing on the public 
television, which is legally required to provide coverage of public 
interest since it is funded by public taxes. But this television only bears 
the name ‘public’ because it is under the full control of any 
government in power, thus betraying its original mission. When an 
opposition party wins an election in Albania, most employees are 
replaced with people loyal to the winning party. On the other hand, 
many other private Medias count on financial sources in order to 
survive in the media market. Those Medias that are held reliable are 
associated either with DP or SP, and when each of them is in power 
Medias are under their political influence. Their reporting is 
influenced by the economic and political interests of their owners. 
Consequently, the result is a polarized media environment that 
represents the interest of one of these parties. Hence, they take an 
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in power due to the media control, and by doing so they exercise 
control over media through advertising industry and other interests 
for media owners. 

However, in domestic environment EU integration has 
always been seen as the ‘promised land’, as an Eldorado for 
Albanians due to the unrealistic presentation that the political elite 
has made of this process. They have created the ideas among citizens 
that in the subsequent days, with the integration of Albania in the 
EU, any problem will be resolved because the integration is the ‘key’ 
that opens every door. This has been the main political card played 
in any electoral campaign from each side of political parties, as 
something that depends on them and therefore they demand the 
political legitimacy to fulfill this mission'®. The instrumental use of 
this ‘electoral promise’ by political elites has served to shift citizens’ 
attention away from the internal situation and to cover their failure 
in domestic political performance. However, the European recession 
and the Greek crisis forced many Albanian emigrants as well as 
students to return to their home country. Their testimony brought 
another idea about the states they lived in and such situation helped 
citizens in Albania to delve their perplexities into Europe mostly as 
a reality. 

Moreover, Primatarova and Deimel analyze one of the most 
important events in the country, the Constitutional reform of 2008 
and they also present some interesting remarks on the role of 
internationals! over Albania. In my view, the 2008 amendments to 


active role in the political conflict. Independent news coverage or an 
independent political analysis is uncommon. Ultimately, one of the 
biggest challenges for the creation of an independent media in Albania 
remains a clear division between economic and political interests. 

168 In the last parliamentary elections the two alliances that were in 
competition were for the DP; Alliance for Employment, Prosperity and 
Integration and for SP; Alliance for a European Albania. In both cases, 
integration and Europe are an integral part of their electoral promises 

169 It refers to United States and the EU as the two major sustainers of 
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the Constitution are a key factor, which has directly affected the 
most important events that have occurred recently in Albania. The 
constitutional amendments severely undermine the independence 
of institutions and have paved the way for electoral disputes and 
political stalemates since the last parliamentary elections. 
I will try to show how this reform has blocked the fragile 
process of democratization. The amendments regard four realms: (1) 
the amendments for the election of the President by simple majority 
in the fourth and fifth rounds. This is a critical shift towards 
strengthening the power of the Prime Minister and the ruling 
majority, thus limiting the independence of the President and 
opening space for more political control of the judiciary. (2) The 
amendments of the electoral system, whereby voters no longer cast 
ballots for candidates of their choice but only for parties, which then 
nominate their representatives to Parliament. The political parties 
propose candidates for deputies at the level of the electoral zone. (3) 
The amendments of limiting the term of the General Prosecutor to 
five years with the possibility of reappointment. (4) The last 
amendments regarding the Central Electoral Commission which 
lost its independence and became a bipartisan organization. 
However, Commission’s member continued to enjoy immunity, 
thus paving the way to political interference in the decision-making 
of the commission. 
According to Primatarova and Demiel; 

Rather than consolidating democracy, Albania has experienced 

a complete control by the government and a comprehensive 

usage of the non-democratic procedures, when laws, are used by 

the elite in power to exert their control. This is not about the 

problem of distinguishing the written papers from the spirit, or 

the process and the law values, but also for misusing laws and 

institutions for personal political and individual purposes. The 

rule of law has an essential importance, but Albania marked 

important steps in this area and for the international actors it 


Albania since the system changed 
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seemed difficult to find the necessary answers against the abuse 
with institutions and procedures. The international community 
praised these amends as essential achievements, since they were 
reached with consensus between the two political forces, 
claiming that consensus ended the political war between the 
rivals Berisha and Rama. But the Constitutional amends opened 
way to the consolidation of the state’s control by the governing 
elite. The international community helped with the 
consolidation of stabilocracy in Albania, which offers stability 
abroad, while inside the country it wavers between democracy 
and autocratic tendencies’. 


As shown by the values in the following table except a deadlock in 
the area of hybrid democracies, international factors with a tendency 
for internal party stability has produced a stabilocracy. The 
immutability of values in different years is an evidence for the 
current situation in Albania. For comparability reasons I brought 
Norway as an example of full democracy. 


Table 1 


170 Primatarova, Deimel...cit. ‘Bridge over Troubled Waters?, P. 7 (Italics 
in original) 
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10 10 10 


This is the sixth edition of the Economist Intelligence Unit's Democracy index. It 
reflects the situation at the end of 2013. The Democracy index is based on five 
categories: electoral process and pluralism; civil liberties; the functioning of 
government; political participation; and political culture. Countries are placed 
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within one of four types of regimes: full democracies; flawed democracies; hybrid 
regimes; and authoritarian regimes. Albania is ranked as hybrid democracy”. 


As a conclusion, these authors provide some important 
recommendations about the attitude that should keep Internationals 
in relation to the domestic politics of the country. They also provide 
concrete guidelines about the means to overcome stabilocracy 
situation and to promote reforms to pave the way towards 
democratization. 
International involvement in Albania should go beyond on-and- 
off exercises of crisis management and mediation on single 
issues but should instead be designed with the long term 
objective to help Albania establish a functioning democracy. 
When faced with the challenge to find the right balance between 
regional stability and national democracy, international players 
involved should carefully consider all the aspects and long-term 
consequences of solutions that are supposed to facilitate regional 
stability but that may negatively impact a sustainable 
democracy. Albanian ‘stabilocracy’ must be ended; International 
players should not serve as arbitrators in Albanian political 
rivalries. They should send clear messages that a sustainable 
democracy has to be based on confidence in national referees 
and a system of national checks and balances rather than on 
reliance upon international arbitrage; International actors 
should avoid taking sides in the polarized Albanian political 
landscape. Their public appearances and statements should be 
carefully considered and coordinated. Criticism (or approval) 
voiced by one international actor without clear support of the 
rest creates space for political maneuvering and is easily abused 
by Albanian politicians; When mediating between political 
opponents international players should pay special attention to 
the fact that politics in Albania is still very much understood as 
a zero-sum game and that consensus still too often means a deal 


171 Frequency Annual Date range 2006 - 2014 Publication date: 08 
January, 2015, http://knoema.com/GDI2015,AN/democracy-index- 
2014 (Accessed on: 06 March, 2015). 
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between the two main political parties to the detriment of other 
political players and real pluralism. Win-win solutions and 
pluralism should be facilitated and encouraged instead.'” 


Ultimately, during these years Albania has made little progress 
toward sustainable development and the consolidation of its democ- 
racy. Overcoming political polarization coupled with International 
aid remains the key factor to Albania’s future European integration. 


Conclusions 
2.1 Assessment of a Few Practical Alternatives 


Laurence Whitehead in his book Democratization, Theory and 
Experience stated that ‘If democracy itself is to be viewed as both a 
contextually variable and a ‘deontological’ concept, then 
‘democratization’ cannot be defined by some fixed and timeless 
objective criterion’. 

For example, according to Whitehead; ‘the simple two 
‘turnover test’ says that democratization begins with the exit of an 
authoritarian regime and ends after competitive elections have 
given rise to two successive peaceful transfers of power between 
contending parties. Nevertheless by this test neither Italy nor Japan 
had completed their democratizations for forty years after the 
installation of their current democratic constitutions, nor is it 
foreseeable when South Africa [or Albania] will reach that point!”. 
Whitehead concludes that such definition ‘imposes closure on 


172 Primatarova A., Deimel, J...cit. Pp. 4 
173 Laurence Whitehead, Democratization, Theory and Experience, (Oxford 
University Press, 2002) Pp. 25-26 
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processes that are in practice still open-ended, value-laden and 
transgressive!” 
However, Whitehead summarizes Democratization as 
follows; 
Democratization is best understood as a complex, long-term, 
dynamic, and open-ended process. It consists of progress 
towards a more rule-based, more consensual and more 
participatory type of politics. Like ‘democracy’ it necessarily 
involves a combination of fact and value, and so contains 
internal tensions!”. 


This interpretivist perspective adopted by Whitehead is 
appropriate to the subject-matter under investigation. ‘Indeed it 
may be superior to alternative approaches, to the extent that it 
avoids spurious rigor and untenable claims of causal necessity. 
Instead it draws attention to the normative, transformative, and 
persuasive components of democratization and to its reflexive and 
self-directing characteristics’! 

On the other hand, a more detailed and clarified analysis on 
the theories of democracy, as well as a more nuanced interpretation 
of the paths that democratization can take, is given by Dryzek and 
Holmes’. These authors line up six pairs of typology of democracy 
in the post-communist world. If we try to allocate Albania within 
these models it is clear that it has not an accurate model to fit in, but 
than it has followed an eclectic collection of each particular part of 


174 Ivi 

175 Ivi p.26 

176 Ivi p.45-6 

177 Social democracy to libertarianism; Authoritarianism to open society; 
Civil society to a strong state; Pluralism to republicanism; Elitism to 
participation; Nationalism to cosmopolitanism. John S. Dryzek, and 
Leslie T. Holmes. L.T, (2004), Post-Communist Democracies, Political 
Discourses Across Thirteen Countries, (Cambridge University Press 
2004), Pp. 10-12 
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the models presented here, except of the strong state model. It is a 
simple task to support this assumption empirically just by taking 
into account the chaos that characterized each level of Albanian 
society along last decades. 

Perhaps it seems contradictory to claim the model of the 
strong state/leader baring in mind the Albanian past, but as Dryzek 
and Holmes argues: 

..along these lines, laments the weakness of civil society 
organizations in post-communist Eastern Europe, which leaves 
the field clear for a politics of identity that emphasizes religion 
and nationalism, together with a strong state. But a strong state 
may be a necessity where civil society is weak, and it does not 
have to be tied to the politics of identity. While it might at first 
sight seem paradoxical to argue that the consolidation of 
democracy requires firm central leadership, post-communist 
societies often lack not only the civil society (in the prosaic sense) 
but also the institutions, civic traditions, and culture of 
compromise that can make liberal democracy work, and can 
avoid a slide into political chaos and/or dictatorship. In this light, 
the key to democratic consolidation is effective state leadership 
committed to democratic and constitutionalist principles. Here, 
a strong state is one with the capacity to establish frameworks 
and laws, implement policies, and keep political development 
on a democratic course until civil society can assume more 
political responsibilities. Of course, strong states can be put to 
very different uses by those not committed to such principles. 
Authoritarian states can be strong states, especially in the sense 
of being intrusive into citizens’ lives and possessing large 
coercive apparatuses. Here we consider only the case for the 
strong state within a democratic context. This state is a capable 
state, which can establish effective democratic institutions and 
legal frameworks in the early post-authoritarian era and 
promote democratic political culture. It is strong enough to 
collect the taxes to fund democratization, and capable of 
resisting both authoritarianism and anarchy". 


178 Ibid 
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According to Dryzek and Holmes, these forms or political programs 
act as limitations when reformers can find little support for their 
model in any of the discourses about democratization circulating in 
a society. There will rarely be an identical correspondence between 
a model of political development and a discourse on democracy. 
However, the most important idea here is the creative tension that 
can exist between the proposals of theorists and reformers on the 
one hand, and the capabilities and dispositions of citizens on the 
other. 
As John Mueller puts it: 

Most of the post-communist countries of central and eastern 

Europe have essentially completed their transition to democracy 

... what they now have is, pretty much, it. They are already full- 

fledged democracies if we use as models real Western countries 

(as opposed to some sort of vaporous ideal) . . . In consequence, 

it may be sensible now to decrease the talk of ‘transition’ and to 

put a quiet, dignified end to the new field of transitology™. 


According to Mueller, the biggest concern is no longer the transition 
but consolidation, perfecting the new institutions and practices 
through trial and error. This is the consolidation phase. As I briefly 
analyzed in the first chapter, Albania has accomplished the 
transformation or transition to democracy so long as competitive 
election has occurred. This procedure is strictly connected with 
Schumpeter’s ‘minimalist test’ as electoral struggle between 
competing elites. During these years, Albania had passed some — 
quite rigid — theoretical standards of democracy and has entered the 
road of consolidation, but democracy and democratization still lack 
behind. 


179 Quoted in John Dryzek and Leslie Holmes...cit., p. 7 
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It was never questioned by decision-makers if Albanians had the 
capability to internalize models that were proposed at early days of 
the transition, or whether any reform that followed was blindly 
embraced by Albanians under the euphoric effect of the 
transformation per se. Consequently, the questions that arise here 
are: are western democratization models the appropriate ones that 
Albania should choose to achieve democracy? If not, which is the 
‘right’ one that Albania must embrace to accelerate the process of 
consolidation? Even though, in a broad sense I have already ‘chosen’ 
one of the models presented by Dryzek and Holmes as an 
imperative necessity imposed by today’s reality, I will briefly 
highlight some features of this model. 

Dryzek and Holmes borrow the concept developed by 
social theorists Antony Giddens and Ulrich Beck, ‘Reflexive 
Modernization’ to describe that models of western style democracy 
in some particular contexts are inappropriate to be applied. 
‘Reflexive modernization is development become conscious of 
itself’. Modernization was characterized as a path on which all 
societies were embarked. While on the other hand, reflexive 
modernization questions the destination of the path and is ready to 
question and even reject aspects of its content. Consequently, it is 
advisable that democratic development in Albania should proceed 
in a reflexive way. According to Dryzek and Holmes, the main goal 
to be realized is ‘the degree to which democratic control is authentic 
as distinct from symbolic, and engaged by critical and competent 
actors. We can only speak of successful democratic transition to the 
degree such authenticity is achieved, for if we stay with the 
minimalists and address popular conceptions of democracy only in 
terms of degree of acceptance of the new order, it is in the end 
impossible to distinguish between normative commitment and 
simple acceptance of a status quo, between reflective approval and 
mere socialization. Theorists of democracy provide limited accounts 
of democratization and its possibilities by drawing attention to the 
influence of necessity and so miss the influence of freedom in 
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democratic innovation. The crucial topic is to treat matters of 
disposition and capability as contingent on particular times and 
places’!®°. 

In conclusion, as Ferrara eloquently argues; 
Democracy’s successful response to the new context within 
which it must operate in the 21* century cannot just rest on the 
quality of our theoretical grasp of it. It requires institutional 
design and institution-building, the alignment of interests, social 
groups and the favor of contingent historical processes that often 
lie beyond the power of politics to control. At the same time, 
democracy’s resilience as a form of governance can only benefit 
from innovative reflections on central junctures of its operation, 
for example on what democracy ‘beyond the nation-state’ might 
mean, on the new powers that we might want to identify and 
keep separate and balanced, on ways of reinvigorating its public 
sphere and make it benefit from the new social media, on ways 
of curbing the new absolute power of the markets through legal 
and institutional devices that are more effective of the ones 
which were used to curb the absolute power of kings.... In this 
sense, democracy in the 21st century is best described not as a 
form of rule confronting its terminal crisis, but as a form of rule 
undergoing another transformation, perhaps of the same 
magnitude of the one which once led from direct Athenian-style 
democracy to modern representative democracy. Rethinking the 
ethos of democracy, de-Westernizing it, devising forms of 
justification that truly include every citizen, loosening up the 
grip of the ‘uniform polity’, are ways to fix important parts of the 
boat on which we are sailing!*!. 


180 Ivi...passim (mine italics) 

181 ‘Judging Democracy in the 21st Century: Crisis or Transformation?”’, 
in No-Fo - An Interdisciplinary Journal of Law and Justice, n. 10, 2013, the 
argument is expanded in The Democratic Horizon. Hyperpluralism and 
the Renewal of Political Liberalism (New York, Cambridge University 
Press, 2014) 
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The main idea here is that democracy is an open-ended goal to 
which political leaders, social activists and ordinary people can 
contribute. As a consequence, there is no single fully specified 
destination called ‘democracy’ to which Albania is heading, there 
are many routes that can be followed to its achievement, and all 
actors should contribute to a reflexive re-evaluation of [authentic] 
values of Albania that are congruent and will contribute to the 
democratic consolidation’. 


2.1.2 Long-lasting legacies and the Transformation of 
Political Culture 


In this chapter, I have outlined some of the effects of culture on the 
development'* of democracy. 


182 John Dryzek and Leslie Holmes....Cit p.14 
183 Although, neoliberal policies were not suitable to be implemented in 
a reality as Albania displayed in the early days of post-communism, 
facing deep absences of any precondition for a qualitative 
functionality of this market system. However, under a predetermined 
and forced choice, today we can say that one of the developments that 
could be a qualitative change in the sustainability of the democracy, 
in the future, is the growing tendency of Albanians for free 
entrepreneurship. Based on the latest data of the Institute of Statistics, 
the concept of self-employment entered for the first time after 1992, 
with the closure of industrial enterprises and restructuring the 
economy. Self-employment has become an increasing trend over the 
years. At national level about 66 percent of those who are considered 
at work are self-employed and only 34 percent are paid employees. 
Self-employment in Albania usually regards family businesses, mainly 
trade and inherited familiar craftsmanship. 62% percent of employees 
work full- time and 39 percent part-time, while employed full-time are 
more men (70 percent) than women (51 percent). There are many 
individuals with postsecondary education who work full time (75 
percent), compared with the employees with secondary education (73 
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Undoubtedly, countries whose political culture does not have 
valued tolerance, moderation, compromise and civility, do not 
easily develop democracy compared to those countries that do have 
such political culture. In addition, developing democracies face 
greater challenges in societies that are deeply politically polarized 
than those that are more collaborative and oriented toward political 
compromise. Although such factors and culture may not determine 
whether democracy succeeds or not, they certainly are important 
variables to consider when assessing the probability of success of 
democracy in places with these cultural characteristics, for example 
Albania. 

A blend of attitudes is typical of a political culture in 
transition as well as of political institutions and their functioning. 
The most important evidence of cultural legacies is found at the level 
of informal institutions and can be regarded as a heritage of 
communism. Despite its major efforts to escape from the oriental! 
way of governance, the communist regime showed patrimonial 
characteristics as in pre-communist Albania. Furthermore, in post- 
communist Albanian this situation has been repeated. The more 
political elites are trying to escape the political behavior of the 
communist regime, the more they have shown strong authoritarian 
tendencies and a deep polarization, which is reflected on the masses. 
The cultural characteristics have survived regime transformation 
especially in contexts with no accountability as well as no active civil 
society; hence the tendency is to reproduce the same features, 
regardless of the ‘new’ democratic culture. We can clearly identify 
the persistence or recreation of formal institutions on the part of 
elites, which continuously have reproduced the same old ones, 


percent), and those with lower education (55 percent). 
(http://www.instat.gov.al/al/themes/popullsia.aspx), (Accessed on 
10.3.2015) 

184 This term is used here in the sense that Hoxha used it to determine a 
backward system by which must be separated at all costs. 
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creating the false feeling of continuity. Therefore, those who believe 
that the introduction of western style institutions is impossible, 
should seek the causes of new institutions failing to take root in the 
poor implementation of reforms due to ‘long-lasting’ and ‘strong 
polarization’ factors, rather than domestic culture. 

‘Long-lasting’ hindrances to the development of democracy 
are legacies that cannot be modified by citizens of one generation 
alone. Some historical legacies were found to matter in this analysis: 
ie. under-development and the degree of penetration of the 
communist regime into the Albanian society. There is a causal link 
between these two factors. Communism flourished more in poor 
societies, where under-development provided the necessary alibi 
for strong state intervention. The extreme poverty of Albania 
inspired Hoxha’s plan to modernize Albania within a generation 
(modernization which western countries have achieved in longer 
than two centuries) by radical policies which would have been 
inconceivable even in other more developed East European 
countries. However, such policies seemed to address a real need in 
Albanian reality due to its extreme underdevelopment and in the 
first years they did bring some changes. This way of modernization 
brought serious consequences in all aspects of life and in these 
circumstances informal institutions took the upper hand in guiding 
collective behavior due to the absurdity of formal arrangements 
during communism. During the late communist period all 
Albanians were law-breakers as it was illegal to store any kind of 
material good. The society only survived by breaking the law, and 
this has become a serious obstacle to the restoration of the rule of 
law. Law enforcement collapsed with Hoxha and the new legislation 
is often poor, failing to set incentives and control for law-abiding 
citizens. This was the result of the socialization technique used by 
the former regime which was mainly supported by the state terror. 
Thus, the destruction of almost every political alternative by 
repression, extreme isolation, hostility and elimination within elites 
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accounts for a post-communist transition with a dominant party and 
a dominant paternalist leader. 

Despite formal improvement of the last decades, one of the 
main obstacles that affects almost every aspect of the 
democratization process is the deep polarization between political 
elites. The causes for this strong polarization can be found in the 
political culture of the country, which I have analyzed in the first 
part of this chapter and it is still present today. Furthermore, another 
factor that still delays the process of democratization is how to come 
to terms with the communist past, which has not been dealt with 
honesty hitherto. A transition dominated by greedy elites due to an 
ongoing struggle for power between an old well-established elite 
and an emerging new one was in the logic of Hoxha’s repressive 
rule. The convictions of 20 February 1991, when thousands of young 
people invaded Skenderbej Square to tear down our “Berlin Wall’ - 
the statue of the dictator - have proven to be infantile. ‘Occasional 
mobilization cannot easily alter a country’s past. But neither can the 
past of a country condemn it to a different path than the one of the 
whole region, although it may affect the pace of a country’s 
transformation. Difficult history matters, but it is not inescapable’. 

By definition, culture can evolve only slowly, and this 
might mean that Albanian political culture cannot yet be definitively 
characterized. However, this does not preclude the possibility that 
there are elements other than authoritarianism, which could have 
transformed it well before the breakup of the communist system. 
Albania had a somewhat distorted journey towards modernization 
and democratization but it has been shown that one vital element 
was there, tolerance!%. Nevertheless, Albanians’ experiences of 


185 See Alina Mungiu-Pippidi, ‘Romania, Fatalistic Political Cultures 
Revisited’, quoted in; Hans-Dieter Klingemann Dieter Fuchs and Jan 
Zielonka, Democracy And Political Culture In Eastern Europe, (Published 
by Routledge, 2006), p. 333 

186 The issue is about religious tolerance and religious coexistence as an 
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democracy during the tumultuous years of transition may be 
another factor in the reformulation of their subjective feelings 
towards politics. It is still difficult to say how the events of the last 
twenty-five years have actually affected Albanian political culture, 
but in conclusion two points are put forward as a starting point for 
the next chapters. Firstly, the experiences of democracy and market 
economy gave expression to elements which were to some extent 
already present in Albania, such as freedom, individualism and the 
institution of the ‘council of elders’ under the rule of Kanun'®’ as a 
kind of precondition of the modern deliberative democracy. 
Secondly, the disappointment and strain of the transition 
might have developed the people’s need to behave as citizens of a 
‘historical nation’, who now claim to take more active role in 
shaping reality rather than standing as apathetic spectators. 


Chapter Three 


important phenomenon in creating social cohesion and as a 
prerequisite for functioning democracy and stabilization. I will return 
to this issues at the fourth chapter 

187 ‘By 1426 only those tribes in the more inaccessible mountain regions 
of Albania remained free of Ottoman control. There the population 
continued to preserve its own self-administration by paying the 
Albanian lords fixed tributes. By fulfilling this obligation, they were 
then free to live by the rules of their common law. This was known as 
the Doke, and later as the Kanun of Lek, and remained in widespread 
use until as late as the 1930s’. Quoted in; Vickers, M., (1995, 99), The 
Albanians, A Modern History, I.B. Tauris Publishers I. London New York, 
P. 5. I think that some ethical and social aspects of the Kanun can bring 
a particular view on the existence of a few democratic forms in the 
exercise of decision-making. I will return to these issues at the fourth 
chapter. 
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The Problematics of Survey Research. Political Attitude Studies 
during the Transition to Democracy in Post-Communist Albania 


Introduction 


The opening towards the West brought in Albania the use of survey 
method as a tool for measuring the perception of public opinion. 
Albania’s exotic socio-political environment increased Western 
researchers’ curiosity, considering its reality as a potential 
laboratory for the empirical implementation of their theories. 
Consequently, from this perspective, the common theoretical 
predisposition among domestic scholars has been the examination 
of political culture inclination through the use of quantitative 
methods based on the attitude model of Almond and Verba as well 
as Inglehart’s process of socialization. Post-communist domestic 
researchers used to test political culture through imported Western 
liberal democratic concepts without taking into consideration the 
intriguing strata of the Albanian society. The experimentation with 
the Behaviorist model dates back in 1994 and since then it has been 
one of the main scientific means of measuring societal values. In 
many cases, survey findings have displayed inconsistency and often 
contradiction about the respondents’ perceptions of several political 
components. For example, the perceptions of concepts such as, 
democracy, freedom state or market displayed enormous difficulties for 
the respondents to realize their meaning in Western style model, as 
Alexander puts it ‘the basic assumptions of reality which are built 
into the language’!®*. 


188 Quoted in James Alexander, Political Culture in Post-Communist 
Russia, Formlessness and Recreation in a Traumatic Transition, 
(Palgrave Macmillan, 2000), p. 113 
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First, this chapter begins with the presentation of several 
surveys fielded in Albania along the last two decades. Second, these 
surveys will be subject to criticism in some aspects such as the 
construction of the questionnaires, the way of their implementation 
and data analysis. Moreover, to give a much more complete idea 
about the system of values that oriented Albanians, and as a 
complementary viewpoint, I will use an alternative study based on 
a qualitative approach that has been developed in post-communist 
Albania. As a conclusion, the main question that arises here is 
whether traditional theory, cultural continuity theory, indoctrination 
theory and Rational Choice theory coupled with Western survey 
methods are the adequate tools to examine the complexities of 
contemporary manifestations of Albanian political culture. 


3.1 A Survey of Surveys: Findings, Trends and Contextual 
Shortcomings 


As I have already mentioned in the second chapter, it was 
Gabriel Almond in the mid-1950s who introduced the term political 
culture in political science to explain the particular patterns of 
orientations to political action, embedded in all political systems. In 
collaboration with Sidney Verba, Almond developed a typology of 
political cultures, specifically, employing the term civic culture to 
identify the political culture characteristics that explain the stability 
of the democratic political structure of different countries. Through 
the application of mass surveys in five societies and a structural- 
functional method of analysis, these authors stated that civic culture 
is characterized by congruence between the participatory culture of 
a democratic citizenry and state political structures. Nevertheless, 


189 Gabriel Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture, (Published by, 
Little, Brown and Company Boston, 1963) For a fuller account on this 
concept see also Stephen Welch ‘Political culture, post-communism 
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the popularity of this concept became known mostly from its critics 
who almost discarded it as a research tool, arguing that, for the most 
part of its findings it describes stable Western liberal democratic 
political culture. In addition, Almond and Verba understood 
political culture in terms of attitudes and behavior of citizens 
interacting in a stable political environment, but obviously a 
political culture is linked to a plurality of political attitudes and 
behaviors in a variety of political environments. 

Criticism against Almond and Verba’s model comes from 
different authors, mostly those how attempted to explain the 
concept of political culture from a transition society perspective. In 
his book Political Culture in Post-Communist Russia, James Alexander, 
based also on Stephen Welch ideas, argues that 

[...] The Civic Culture employed inappropriate methods for 
explaining factors underlying liberal democratic stability. First, 
Almond and Verba attempted to identify comparable variables 
in uniquely evolved societies, (my italics), which makes the cross- 
comparison of particular societal political cultures problematic. 
As political cultures emerge from distinctive or specific 
configurations of historical influences, geographical peculiarities 
and varied leadership patterns — the ‘web’ off actors comprising 
a political culture that separate it from such a web in another 
society - makes comparison unwieldy. Often, the problem is less 
that societies are unique; it is rather that researchers searching 
for summary statistics either do not recognize the complexities 
of the society or ignore them in order to make a ‘clean’ 
comparison. Second, in trying to identify political factors 
supportive of stable democracy, Almond and Verba confused 
cause for effect: Does a stable liberal democratic political system 
lead to a civic culture? Or, is it a civic culture that explains a 
stable liberal democratic system? Such circularity seriously 


and disciplinary normalization: towards theoretical reconstruction’, in 
Political Culture and Post-Communism. (Basingstoke: Palgrave 
Macmillan, 2005), Pp. 105-124. See also Stephen Welch The Concept of 
Political Culture, (Published by, St. Martin’s Press New York 1993) 
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undermines the explanatory power of Almond and Verba’s 
claim that a stable liberal democratic system is explained by the 
congruence of a political culture with its political system.'° 


Alexander, in his articulated criticism, uses the anthropological 
approach of Anthony Cohen to the concept of culture; Cohen 
criticizes those who assume that people are somehow passive in 
relation to culture; they receive it, transmit it, express it, but do not 
create it. Instead, Cohen argues that Western institutional forms 
adopted by societies with varying political cultures often bear only 
a formal resemblance to the institutions of the West. According to 
Cohen, ‘communities might import structural forms across their 
boundaries but, having done so they often infuse them with their 
own meanings and use them to serve their own symbolic 
purposes’!!, These new institutions conform to the native political 
culture, rather than acting to reform traditional forms of political 
behavior. For example, the submissive attitudes of Albanians 
toward authority free political elites from political accountability; 
this late value is the corner stone value of elite political style in 
liberal democratic countries. In a few words, considering the 
political challenger as a ‘personal enemy’ is more acceptable for 
some cultures than others, or the behavior of irresponsible political 
elite is more tolerable for some cultures than others. 


3.2 Shortcomings Surveying Albania. 


The literature and data gathering based on survey method received 
a substantial role in post-communist Albania. However, a critical 


190 James Alexander, Political Culture... cit, Pp. 19-22 

191 Ibid., That’s the same idea I develop by Alessandro Ferrara in his book 
The Democratic Horizon, Hyperpluralism and the Renewal of Liberalism, see 
introduction, Pp. 4-5 , and the whole of Chapter 5, devoted to 
constructing a typology of 4 type of democratic ethos, consonant with 
different political cultures. 
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review from domestic scholars on the quality and sustainability of 
this method as well as its implementation has not yet been 
developed. The survey method has produced to some extent 
ambiguous results concerning questions over the fundamental 
values of democratization and there has been less discussion about 
the interpretation of survey findings. Survey research practitioners 
have occasionally voiced concerns about the problematic nature of 
the post-communist contexts for conducting survey research 
referring not just to the problems of training and communication but 
also to an exacerbation of distorting ‘response effects’. 

In the following paragraphs, I will give some examples of 
different surveys held in post-communist Albania to demonstrate 
the incongruence between the results and the real attitude of 
Albanians toward the concept of democracy. The debate here is 
developed between two theoretical approaches; 

First, political culture theory, and second political rational 
choice theory. When one examines the political culture concept, 
these two approaches agree in general on a broad array of issues — 
with the notable exception of cultural continuity. Rational choice 
theory argues that human patterns of behavior and attitudes are 
often contextual and can change rapidly as the environment is 
altered. In a simplified form, those researchers who generally accept 
the validity of survey evidence that shows surprisingly ‘Western’ 
political attitudes in... [Albania] are more likely to subscribe to the 
logic of the rational choice school. Those who challenge such results 
based on the historical tradition of a people and what these 
researchers view as the transitory effects of ephemeral conditions 


192 See Stephen Welch Political Culture, Post-Communism and 
Disciplinary Normalization: Towards Theoretical Reconstruction In S. 
Whitefield (Ed) Political Culture and Post-Communism, (Published by 
Palgrave Macmillan 2005), p. 111, (Italics in original) 
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are more likely to agree with cultural theory (or culturalist) 
assumptions!” 

More concretely, no surveys have displayed decreasing 
enthusiasm for liberal democratic system hitherto, even in the face 
of endemic political crisis like that of 1997 and other persistent 
problems that have plagued transition, and Albanians have shown 
very high support for democracy. However, from survey’s findings 
it is not clear that Albania will make the transition to liberal 
democratic modes of government, considering the high intensity 
and the consistency of popular attitude contradictions. A question 
arises: can we understand the true beliefs of Albanians through 
survey findings? 

To respond to this question, I will analyze a survey fielded 
in 1999 by Aleksandër Kocani'™ titled ‘Conflict in Albania and ‘Gods 
War”!, which gives some insights into the creation of values in 
communist period and the persistence these values in the post- 
communist period. To sustain his hypothesis, Kocani uses survey 
methods to empirically measure the changeability of values from 
communist to liberal democratic. He limits his analyses to the 


193 Quoted in James Alexander, Political Culture in Post-Communist Russia; 
Formlessness And Recreation In a Traumatic Transition, (Published in 
Great Britain By Macmillan Press Ltd, 2000), p. 59 

194 Aleksandër Kocani is a Professor of Tirana University Department of 
Political Sciences. He is a Lecturer in Epistemology and in Quantitative 
Methods. He is also one of the first pioneers in the implementation of 
Almond as well Ingleahart’s theory of mass surveys in measuring 
attitudes and behaviors in post-communist Albania. 

195 This essay is part of a second edition study titled ‘Albania in Transition 
and the Value System’, developed in 1999 by e group of professors of 
Tirana University, Department of Philosophy and Sociology in 
collaboration with the Department of Sociology of University of 
Geneva. 
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indoctrination theory without taking into consideration the variable 
of tradition. 


196 In the sociological realm it was Max Weber that at the beginning of the 
20th century, elaborated the concept of traditional authority and 
modern rational-legal authority. This conceptualization of tradition 
referred to that of the traditional society, as contrasted by the more 
modern industrial society. In the political realm, the concept of 
tradition often carries either a positive or negative normative valence. 
In some cases, it is viewed as a conservative source of authority with 
varying degrees of acceptance regarding development and change. 
Edmund Burke defended this sense of tradition in his Reflections on the 
France Revolution (1790), while, as in the case of the Enlightenment, the 
idea of progress often entailed the rejection of traditional authority and 
institutions. Later on, the concept of tradition is seen as a social 
construct used to contrast past with the present and as a form 
of rationality used to justify certain course of action. Traditional 
society is characterized by lack of distinction between family and 
business, division of labor influenced primarily by age, gender, and 
status, high ranking of custom in the system of values, self-sufficiency, 
preference to saving and accumulation of capital instead of productive 
investment, relative autarky. According to Anthony Giddens and 
others, the modern meaning of tradition can be seen as having evolved 
in the European discourse in the last two hundred years, during the 
Enlightenment period, as philosophers and thinkers counter posed the 
concept of modernity with the concept of tradition, in the context 
of progress. The concept includes a number of interrelated ideas; the 
unifying one is that tradition refers to beliefs, objects or customs 
performed or believed in the past, originating in it, transmitted 
through time by being taught by one generation to the next, and are 
performed or believed in the present. Edward Shils’s Tradition (1981) 
was also in defense of tradition in the face of modern attitudes and 
particularly those he saw as characteristic of contemporary social 
science. In the social sciences, the term traditional society often neutrally 
contrasts with industrial, urbanized, capitalist modern society. The 
term is applied to a wide range of non- modern societies, as varied as 
tribal groups on the one hand, and medieval European states on the 
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However, before analyzing the diachronic role played by the 
tradition in the orientation of individuals, let me first make some 
clarification about Kocani’s ontological construction of his object of 
study as well as his scientific paradigm. As a starting point, he 
emphasizes the long transition that Albanians have gone through 
and also the socio-political conflict and economic problems that 
have accompanied them during these years. This reality reached its 
peak in 1997 ‘when the Albanian society for nearly did not tumble 
into the abyss’. Then, he attempts to explain the causes of these 
phenomena using two interpretative models. The first one, is the 
model of ‘interiorized conflict’ and the second one, is the model of 
“psycho-cybernetic parallelism’. I will begin with the first model, 
the ‘interiorized conflict’ as the one that better serves the purpose of 
this chapter. The second model, interesting though it might be, will 
be used as a secondary supportive variable in the explanation of the 
modality used by the totalitarian state to impose its norms of 
orientation. 

As I previously mentioned, Kocani argues that any social 
conflict, especially those that take on the extension, intensity and 
sharpness of the conflicts that occurred in Albania in 1997, displays 
a multi-sided prospect, which seeks for the exploration of e plethora 
of factors that had triggered or caused it. Factors’ classifications 
depend on the criteria that must be defined. Here are being 
proposed two of them; one that has time relevance and the other that 
has internal or external relevance with the individual, group or 
community. As a consequence, we would have the group of the 


other. It is also sometimes employed as a judgmental term, often 
implying negative traits associated with being backward and 
nonscientific. However, it is also occasionally valorized and associated 
with close-knit social units and communal values. 

197 Aleksandér Kocani, ‘Konflikti né Shqipéri dhe Lufta e Peréndive’, 
cituar nga Shgipéria në Tranzicion dhe Vlerat, Red. A. Kocani, (ShB. Pegi, 
1999), p.1 (Translation mine) 
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actual and past factors as well as the inner and outer factors toward 
individuals, groups and social community’. It is understandable 
that the above conceptual division might not be ideal because an 
attentive consideration will determine that these groups tend to 
interfere with each other. Therefore, current factors as well as those 
of the past incorporate in themselves also external and internal 
factors. Or in other words, external factors or the internal ones 
comprise factors of the first (individuals) group”. Over and beyond 
the above considerations, this analysis will aim at the influence and 
the mechanism that these factors exercise in the different groups. 

First of all, it is important to emphasize that a conflictual 
situation presupposes in each occasion conflicting commitments, 
actions or social groups. This conflictual situation cannot be 
achieved without the existence of a conflictual conscience or a 
conflict in the conscience, which to a considerable extent determines 
and directs it. The conflictual conscience itself is nothing more than 
the result of a process of interiorization of the so-called normative 
conflict. It is known that every society seeks to codify the thinking 
and the behavior of its individuals defining and regulating the 
system of values and their indicators, thereby installing in the 
conscience of the individuals what is called ‘collective 
consciousness’ .70! 

Professor Kocani proceeds with his analysis referring to 
Gabriel Mugny’s essay, To convert. How to Change Opinions, in which 
Mugny by exploiting the so-called ‘theory of conflict’, initiated by S. 
Moscovici and developed by him and J.A. Perez, explains the 
influence of the mechanisms that exercise influence - without having 
a dominant status - onto influential signs by introducing in the 
system of thought conflict between norms - whether individual or 
collective - or the conflict between behavior and the norm. Kocani 


199 Ibid 
200 Ivi, quotes in original, p. 3 
201 Ivi, quotes in original, p. 4 
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makes an analogy of the above model with the actual Albanian 
society, arguing that the normative conflict consists in the clash 
between the values installed in the corpus of collective consciousness 
by the communist totalitarian regime and the new values that the 
Albanian society borrows from other liberal democratic society 
presenting them as its own norm. Thus, in the consciousness of 
present days individuals two normative orders are clashing: that of 
previous totalitarian society and the norms of a liberal democratic 
society in creation; (Indoctrination theory vs. Rational Choice 
theory). 

The first normative order had entered into the corpus of 
collective consciousness long ago and won the status of citizenship 
behavior; whereas the second norm pretends to earn the status of the 
first one and has already begun to replace it. According to Kocani, 
in this case the normative conflict is an interiorized conflict, which 
in its essence is a clash in the consciousness of the Albanian 
individuals between two opposite concepts, mostly in relation to the 
axis individual-state. He compares the two conceptions that 
Albanians had for the state, ten years after the collapse of the 
communist system. More specifically, he argues that the socialist state 
has the status of the father that has forestalled the overall life 
problems that concern individuals. The father (state) is concerned 
about all the problems that worry the individuals and they must 
obey as obedient children, otherwise one will be marginalized; in 
communist terms this means incarceration or being interned in 
remote areas of the country”. Instead, according to the second 
conception of the liberal democratic state, the individuals have related 
to their providing of personal needs, in accordance with the rules of 
the free market economy. Here the state plays the role of an arbiter, 


202 Ibid, quotes in original. 

203 I will return later on to this aspect as a phenomenon which gives an 
idea of why Albanians have a neutral approach to social activism, 
especially political activism 
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which controls the application of the rules of the game played 
agonistically by different social actors and also intervenes to prevent 
or resolve social conflicts. 

From an ontological perspective based on indoctrination 
theory, Kocani develops a sustainable analysis of the normative 
order that the old totalitarian regime imposed to the individuals, but 
what detracts from the potential of his analysis is his attempt to 
falsify his hypothesis through the application of the survey method. 
Could this method be applied in an unstable society? I would like to 
deal more concretely with this issue. 

In support of his idea Kocani, with the collaboration of the 
University of Geneva, has taken a survey on the field in May-June- 
July 1998, entitled ‘The system of Values in Albania during 
Transition’. These scholars interviewed 1076 respondents from 26 
cities in Albania. As expected, data processing of this survey in some 
cases highlighted the conception of the state as a tutor. The 
respondents had to choose between two opposite opinions: 1) 
individuals should have more responsibility to meet their needs; 2) 
the state should have more responsibility to meet the needs of each 
individual. 38.4% of the respondents were in favor of the first 
alternative whereas 47.6% of the second. As it is understandable, the 
majority opts for the alternative that underlines the conception of 
the state as a tutor. From political perspective, 52.5% of self-declared 
leftists are in favor of the state as a tutor, whereas only 38.1% of the 
rightists are in favor of the state as a tutor. The contradiction in these 
results rests in the figure 38.1% of the self-declared rightist as 
supporters of the state as a tutor, which further identifies in their 
minds the preservation of a political orientation according to the 
ideological norm of Marxism-Leninism. Furthermore, according to 
Kocani, the 52.2% of respondents in favor of the tutor profile that 
declares to be part of the left wing finds natural explanation, except 
for the fact of perceiving the state in the optic of the old totalitarian 
regime. 
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The clearest proof of the conception of the state as an 
authoritative tutor for the society is displayed in the preferences of 
those respondents (18%) who are in favor of the old regime of 
Hoxha, which in turn constitutes the model or the incarnation of this 
concept. According to Kocani, since Hoxha’s regime has been 
discredited as a totalitarian communist regime, his supporters do 
not show themselves openly, therefore, the percentage might be 
even higher because the respondents’ disclosing their real attitude 
leads to a conflict with the official new (Rational Choice) norm. 

On the other hand, the consideration must be taken into 
account that respondents perceive the capitalist state as an exploiter 
or as indifferent to the basic problems of the individuals. Kocani 
thinks that this kind of perception of the state is an idea of the free 
initiative of the individual, which Gluckmann™ qualifies as ‘vulgar 
Marxism’, which explains the conflicting behaviors of the Albanian 
people today toward the state. This survey displayed taboo 
mentalities for the capitalist system. For the individuals, the 
capitalist state is not his/her state; it is nothing more than an 
alienated state which exploits, oppresses and humiliates them, 
therefore, as Kocani states, this is the cause that influenced the 
conflicting behaviors in burning down and destroying the state 
institutions as it is shown in the turmoil of March 1997. 

Responses to the question if they consider the labor as a 
source of material wealth or as the basis of capitalist exploitation, 
6.2% of the respondents support the second alternative, whereas 
12.5% of them are in-between. Kocani argues that this figure might 
be even higher but the respondents hide their true opinions because 
they do not want to come out openly against the new norms 
announced, such as the construction of the society based on a 
capitalist market economy and the rule of law. Contradictory 
mentalities are present, in the same survey, even concerning the 
responses to the question if they consider competition as good or as 


204 Quoted in Aleksandér Kocani....cit., p. 7, (Translation mine) 
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bad; 16% of the respondents consider it as bad while 7% of them are 
in-between. It is worth mentioning that 9.4% of the respondents that 
value competition as bad are self-declared rightists versus 6.9% of 
those declared as leftist. This is another fact that confirms the 
installation of ‘vulgar Marxism’ in the so-called collective 
consciousness through the means of communist propaganda. 

Moreover, Kocani considers another finding that emerges 
from data processing: namely, the value of income-egalitarianism 
left by communism. Results show that 18.4% of the respondents are 
in favor of income equality, as opposed to 41% of them in-between. 
Paradoxically, 60% of these respondents belong to the right-wing 
and 42% belong to the left-wing, displaying once again the existence 
of egalitarian values installed by communist propaganda, shown by 
the fact that the rightists have the upper hand to the leftists, 
respectively, in the correlation 2:1 and 1.3:1. This result indicates the 
existence of a contradictory attitude among respondents, namely a 
positive orientation towards both social differentiation and income 
equality. 

Another finding in the same vein would be the presence in 
the survey data of the evaluation on private property in the 
communist norms as something that can be achieved only at the 
expense of others, namely by using or exploiting them. 24.6% of 
respondents are declared for this kind of the conception of wealth, 
while only 10.6% of them declare that the wealth must be gained at 
the expense of others. The political division of the respondents was 
21.4% belonging to the right wing and 14.5% belonging to the left 
wing. Once again, Kocani argues that the explanation of these 
paradoxes is related to the existence of old values imposed by 
communist regime norms. 

Ultimately, another argument in favor of Kocani’s 
hypothesis could be the figure of 11.6% of the respondents that 
prefer to pursue prosperity through any kind of way (legal or no 
legal). This point of view is evidence for conception of wealth as 
something that can be earned in a fair as well as a fraudulent way 
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and these are supposed to be acceptable manner of behavior in a 
capitalist society. It is interesting to note that percentages are 
structured in the gender lineation in the correlation 4:1 in favor of 
female respondents, something that emphasizes the idea that illegal 
activities are characteristic of male behaviors. 

Therefore, the incongruence between the model of the 
interiorized totalitarian state and its reality could be explained with 
the graphic model elaborated by Lieury, Magourou, Louboutin and 
Fenouillet shown in Figure 2.220, 


Perceived Competences: Strong 
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Perceived Competences: Weak 


According to this model used by Kocani, the pole called ‘rebellion’, 
defined by the axes in the upward coercive direction and strong 
perceived competence explains the conflict created between 
individuals and the Albanian state. Furthermore, in Albanians’ 
perception, the economic crisis was triggered by the collapse of the 
so-called pyramid schemes, which strengthened the idea among the 
people that the alienated capitalist state, considered in vulgar 
Marxist terms, was involved in these schemes. Thus the survey 
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indicates that in the respondents’ minds an internalized normative 
conflict existed and the only plausible solution was to blame the 
state by destroying it. In support of this idea, Kocani argues that the 
communist totalitarian system left a legacy consisting a number of 
revolutionary ideological concepts to the Albanian society. More 
specifically, the idea of bringing change into the society through the 
so-called revolutionary way; of accepting an intolerant and 
overbearing political leader; of favoring the use of violence as 
political means; of being distrustful of others; and of preferring 
public order over the increase of personal freedoms, religious 
freedom, etc. 

Data from the same survey show that 19.3% of the 
respondents support the revolutionary way to change the society. 
They are structured in the division 13% of the left-wing and 24% 
right-wing. It turns out that even the representatives of the right- 
wing have a communist revolutionary mentality for the 
transformation of the society. Regarding the profile of an intolerant 
and authoritative political leader, 16.1% of the respondents are in 
favor of it. The respondents are structured in the ratio 9.8% of left- 
wing, 22% of right-wing, 14.5% in the center and 45.7% are 
undecided. Regarding political tolerance, 16.6% of the respondents 
are in favor, 13.6% somewhat in favor and 14.3% against it. Kocani 
finds here a clear contradiction; on the one hand the respondents 
accept political tolerance, while on the other hand they prefer an 
intolerant and overbearing political leader. As Kocani puts it, ‘the 
possible explanation of this opinion is the existence in the memory 
of the respondents of the Marxist-Leninist profile of the leader’. 

Compared with two other surveys conducted in 1994, by 
two different Albanian Universities, data processing shows that 
there is an increase in percentage from 5.9% to 9.8% toward the 
preferences of the left-wing supporters for the profile of a strong 
leader, whereas the respondents of the right-wing show a growth in 
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the percentage towards the model of the leader which ranges from 
8.8% to 22%. It is clear that these findings did not promise a good 
start for the political emancipation of the Albanian people. 

These findings disproved domestic as well as foreign 
scholar’s optimistic expectations about the diffusion of liberal 
democratic values. They hold firmly that individuals must be 
supportive of the new democratic values if the new institutions and 
constitution are already established. 

Furthermore, under the logic of the strong leader, 31.6% of 
respondents consider ‘very good’ and “pretty good’ the profile of the 
strong leader who does not care either for the parliament or 
elections. The 26.7% of respondents who support the left-wing agree 
with this opinion, while 25.1% of those that favor it are right-wing 
supports. However, Kocani argues that if we make a comparison 
with the survey conducted in 1994, in two Universities of Tirana, it 
turns out that there is a significant reduction in the percentages from 
66% to 31% with regard to the preference for the leader compared 
with the preference for the institutions, which suggests the 
advancement of liberal democratic mentalities by putting priority 
on the institutions rather than on the leader. On the other hand, the 
same question about the profile of an intolerant party leader, when 
targeted at young people, reveals that 31% of the individuals aged 
25 are in favor of this opinion. Considering that the average age of 
the Albanians at that time was 25-26 years old and that this age 
group is mostly affected by unemployment and other social 
problems, this finding displays a strong contradiction even among 
the young respondents about the patterns of democracy, i.e. by the 
group which is believed not to be affected by the reminiscences of 
the old regime and to be able to more rapidly bring about a 
qualitative change. 

The last factor that in Kocani’s view originates from the 
communist past and influences political and social conflicts is the 
concept that the use of violence could be justified in order to achieve 
political goals. According to Kocani, this concept is implied in the 
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Marxist-Leninist slogan that ‘violence is the midwife of every new 
born society’”’”. From the answers of the respondents it turns out 
that 7.7% of them think that the use of violence is justified when it 
comes to achieving political goals. However, if one considers the 
respondents’ political convictions, 5% of those that are leftists 
support the use of violence as opposed to 7.6% of the rightists. The 
conjuncture displayed in Kocani’s finding between the generations 
socialized under Hoxhism and the generations that followed, 
suggested that Albanian political culture was characterized by 
cultural continuity rather by a continual development in accordance 
with the new liberal democratic norms. These findings displayed 
expected results for many scholars who argued that Albanian 
political culture reflected decades of authoritarian-submissive, 
state-individual relationships, and were in consonance with the 
theoretical model of cultural continuity thesis developed in other 
post-communist societies. Under the same logic, Albania displays 
the same outcome; post-Hoxha generation has been raised 
differently than their counterparts in the modern and modernizing 
societies of the West, despite sharing almost a similar socio-political 
system. 

Furthermore, Kocani concentrated mainly on the 
indoctrination theory and exempted from analyses the role played 
by the tradition as a norm-formative institution. Therefore, the 
findings led to unclear results concerning the connection between 
the Kocani’s hypothesis and respondent’s opinions. They also 
proved to be oversimplified and quite pessimistic because they were 
characterized by the purposeful search for signs of liberal 
democratic and market culture, or the opposite, socialist 
totalitarianism. The search for these two artificially constructed 
extremes, - democracy versus totalitarianism - clouded the fact that 
the vast majority of the population had a more complex attitudinal 
outlook. 
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These two extreme positions were not easy to differentiate as 
individuals often held seemingly incompatible positions. These 
findings exhibited to some extent the great complexity of Albanian 
political attitudes and suggested a gloomy future for the 
democratization process. 

The discussion will progress by displaying the complexities 
and contradictions of other surveys fielded in Albania, which raise 
important questions leading to a critical analysis of this method. 


3.2.1 The Uncritical Employment of Western Theories 


In the same study Kocani developed another essay titled The 
Albanian Case under the Optic of Bipolar Values of Ronald Inglehart. 
Through this essay he continues in the footsteps of Inglehart model 
in measuring materialist and post-materialist values, attempting to 
find three main structural components of Albania system of values 
relying on the same survey. The first is the set of traditional values 
that survived throughout totalitarian regime; the second, is the set of 
values imposed from this regime and which are still resistant to 
liberal democratic changes; last but not least, the set of new values 
that constitute the inspiration of the process of liberal democratic 
transformation. The impact that is exercised by the communist 
system of values on social, cultural and political developments 
demanded an examination of this system in the dynamics of its 
structure. The author is aware of the limits of his research due to 
data scarcity prior to the system changed but he attempts to evaluate 
the localization of the Albanians value system in relation to the 
bipolar model of Inglehart. 

The model developed by Inglehart is the interpretation of 
the data generated by the World Values Surveys and refers to 
cultural, economic and political major changes; modernization and 
post-modernization. The transformations that characterize the 
process of modernization are; urbanization, educational extension, 
media development, secularization and bureaucratization. The 
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dominant mentalities of the population are in favor of materialistic 
values, which consider economic development and scientific 
findings as internally good and as indicators of progress. 

The characteristic transformation of the post-materialist 
period refers to the passage from the prevalence of material aspects 
of living to the spiritual ones. In post-materialist perspective, the 
economical development does not automatically bring the welfare 
and does not point to a crucial indicator of progress. Therefore, in 
postmodern societies the main goal is not reaching the highest level 
of economic development but improving the quality of life. In 
accordance with postmodern mentality, its priorities are the 
individualistic concerns such as spare time, entertainment, personal 
freedom, love, and friendship, which Inglehart regards as post- 
materialist values. In addition, in that period, in Albania the 
individual rights were highly valued and there was an increasing 
opposition toward any kind of authority, either political or religious. 
According to Kocani, the final idea here is that there is a strong 
correlation between post-modernism and democracy. 

In his findings from the same survey Kocani comes to the 
conclusion that there are enough data to classify the Albanian 
society of that period as belonging to the materialist values. But, 
according to him there are other findings in the same survey that 
speak for the emergence of post-materialist values within particular 
groups. More specifically, 68.4% of 1076 respondents are in favor of 
the opinion that in the future more attention should be paid to the 
security of public order, while 5.8% of them thought that in the 
future in Albania more attention should be paid to individual 
freedom; 25.2% of respondents are in-between. In this materialistic 
line, 61.6% of respondents believe that the primary goal of Albania 
in the next 10 years will be keeping order in the country as opposed 
to 6.1% of them who define the guarantee of freedom of expression 
as a primary goal, and 7.5% of the respondents favour the 
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improvement of citizen participation in important government 
decisions”®. 

These data show that in the future the physical security 
value will be preferred about 10 times more than that of the 
individual freedom. However, in the assessment of general values 
of that period, 46.9% of the respondents think that the most 
important responsibility of government is enforcing the rule of law, 
as opposed to 14.7% who favor individual liberty and 35.7% of them 
are in-between. Consequently, Kocani in his conclusions to his first 
survey stated that ‘the vision of the future in relation to that of the 
present, for the alternatives order-security or respect for individual 
freedom represents a notable tendency to prefer more the alternative 
of order and security rather than the other alternative. Therefore, we 
have a clear indication of the growing trend towards materialist 
values’, 

Furthermore, Kocani refers to other indicators of the 
materialist tendencies of the respondents such as economic security, 
environmental protection and spiritual improvement. Regarding to 
economic security, 50.7% of the respondents believe that they will 
keep their job, 15% that they will lose or will change it and 27.4% 
them will not find a job. While, for the security to the living 
standards, 44.2% of respondents were concerned that it will drop 
soon, versus 36.6% of them who do not have such fear. It can be 
assumed that there exists a high level of uncertainty among 
individuals concerning their job security as well as their standard of 
living, therefore, they are still oriented to materialist values. Another 
indicator that shows the materialist values of the respondents is the 
preference for working time to leisure time. Respondents give to the 
former 66% of support; while to the latter only 8.6% and 24.6% of 
them are in-between. From these data it appears that the first 
preference is approximately 7.7% times larger than the second, thus 
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indicating the materialistic values of respondents. Among the 
criteria that influences the selection of a job position, 60.4% of 
respondents evaluate a good salary as opposed to 30% of those who 
favor job security”. 

The preference for a good salary is characteristic of those 
that belong to materialist values because, as Inglehart has argued, 
the post-materialists have achieved high levels of economic security 
during early life and therefore evaluate that their survival 
conditions are a-priory secured. As a result, they evaluate other 
aspects of life, no longer material existence because economic 
growth does not necessarily bring welfare. So they do not aim at 
economic growth but aspire to improve the quality of their life. 
Results regarding a 10-year perspective, show that the preferences 
on the economic growth and having a stable economy come first, 
respectively in the values of 73.6% and 49.7%, while 5.5% are in 
favor of an individualistic society and 5.9% favor a humane society. 
In this case it shows that the difference between materialist 
tendencies in contrast to post-materialist, resides in the ratio 9:1 to 
13:1, a fact that speaks for the domination of materialistic values in 
the near future. 

As a final explanation, Kocani suggests that development 
trends in Albanian society are moving towards the materialist 
values: he attempts to prove this conclusion through the question 
whether in the near future technical progress will help mankind. 
60%, of the respondents agree with this proposition, as opposed to 
4% that do not agree and 20 % are in- between. 

In conclusion, Kocani is aware of the explanatory limits of 
his hypothesis, which mainly derive from his forced attempt to 
empirically test it on the basis of the findings of this survey. 


210 Primary evaluation of salary, given in the poll in question on several 
cases such as when the current estimated favorite aspects of a job, also 
when it comes to aspirations for these aspects of jobs in the future. 
Kocani... cit, Pp. 118, quotes in original. 
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Therefore, to preempt the expected criticism he comes forward 
pointing out that the survey in question provides other data that 
address the existence of post-materialist values among respondents. 
In addition, he displays some other post-materialist values; e.g. 
superiority of economic welfare in relation to the protection of the 
environment and vice-versa, the percentages among these values 
reside in 22.3% and 37.8%, in the ratio of 1:1.69. In this case the 
balance is tilted towards the option that favors the preservation of 
environment in comparison with the economic welfare. In another 
instance, 59.4% of respondents consider a good idea the fact that in 
the future money and material goods will have less importance, 
versus 14.5% who think otherwise. Furthermore, 74.5% of the 
respondents support the idea that in the future there will be more 
respect for personal authority. As a result, due to the exceptional 
transformation that the country has undergone in cultural, political 
and social realms these findings show the impossibility of applying 
the bipolar model of Inglehart in Albanian reality. Generalizations 
based on Inglehart’s theory have exposed the existence of many 
problems even among stable countries, and one can easily imagine 
how reductive the explanatory power of this theory becomes when 
the theory is applied to transition realities. 

However, Kocani supports Ronald Inglehart’s position that 
post-materialist political culture is the crucial link between economic 
development and democracy. But, the findings of the 1998 survey 
did not provide any general support for the development of a liberal 
democratic society. He found a population with a high level of 
materialist values but at the same time they did show some post- 
materialist values. This blend of values clearly explains a loophole in 
the perception of citizens about the components of democracy as 
well as their behavior in support of their implementations. 
Furthermore, respondents did not feel that they could be 
individually effective participants in political processes thus 
showing little trust in their contemporary political institutions. Even 
Kocani argued that Albanians in that period had little faith in 
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government performance and personal competence. Notions of 
confidence and trust were abstract; this disbelief stemmed from the 
great disappointment that prevailed after the dramatic upheavals of 
1997. Therefore, these factors suggested that political culture trends 
were at odds with the emergence of civic culture. 

Finally, Kocani argued that totalitarian political culture was 
positively correlated with right and left wing supporters, another 
result that reinforced the indoctrination theory and did not support 
the Rational Choice. Nevertheless, Kocani did not integrate in his 
analysis the role played by the tradition and through his survey he 
did not provide any clear idea which of the individual values is 
measured by the questionnaires (traditional, totalitarian or 
democratic). Furthermore, it appeared that Albanians in the second 
decade after the system changed were not ready of entering into the 
world of consolidated democracies. Popular views toward political 
participation also seemed to indicate a population that was far more 
atomized than engaged in politics due to the tumultuous year of 
1997. Kocani claimed that Albanians were excluded from meeting 
liberal democratic values, declaring that orientation toward 
materialist values would be constant in the near future. In a few 
words, these two analyses found predictable legacies of an 
authoritarian society rather than expectations for a stable 
modernizing society. 


3.2.2 The 1998’s World Values Survey Investigation 


In addition, to provide a much more complete picture of surveys 
conducted in Albania as well as on their findings, I would like to 
consider other survey data analysis. Starting from a survey 
organized in Albania by the World Values Survey?" in 1998 with 999 


211 World Values Survey Wave 3 (1995-1998), Official Aggregate 
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participants. It is obvious that from a methodological and technical 
point of view this survey has been more accurate and complete in 
regard to the questionnaire submission and the structuring of data. 
But let’s start with the concrete data analysis. 

Concerning the question whether others should be trusted 
or one should be careful when interacting with others, data 
processing of this survey shows that trust in others depends on age, 
namely young people have more trust in others than the older ones; 
29.1% of the respondents aged 18-25 declare that most people can be 
trusted, as opposed to 19.9% of those aged 48-58 who declare that 
others can be trusted. This finding rejects the cultural continuity 
thesis but opens the possibility for young people to be more frequent 
participants in public activities as long as they hold such kind of 
opinion towards the others. But this opinion seems to be in contrast 
with the subsequent question about voluntarism in non- 
governmental organizations. The data reveal that the youngest are 
less engaged in voluntary organizations compared with the oldest 
one. The elderly do not have a high level of participation, however, 
they participate more in voluntary organizations. It is important to 
mention here the attitude held towards political parties by 
youngsters, 82.1% of them aged 18-25 declare that they are not 
members of any political party. This lack of interest and activation 
of youngsters in voluntarism shows the apathy of the young 
generation that is in the same line of reasoning with the 
indoctrination theory, which in this case appears a little bit 
paradoxical given the fact that they have not been influenced by 
Marxist-Leninist norms. This apathy can be explained by continual 
disappointment that political parties as well as civil society have 
caused to this group age, embedding a sense of exclusion. 


Producer:Asep/Jds,MadridSpain. Http://Www.Worldvaluessurvey.O 
rg/Wvsdocumentationwv3.Jsp Www.Worldvaluessurvey.Org 
(Accessed On May.9.2015) 
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This kind of approach to that reality shows that young people are 
already using aspects of rational choice theory in their decision, a 
fact that promises for an escape from the indoctrination of the past 
as well as for the possibility to be oriented by the values of the new 
system, which unfortunately continue to be disappointing. 

While in terms of material and post-material values there is a 
real cacophony among respondents because they do not have a 
constant idea and often show contradictions in their responses, 
which are mainly based on their economic immediate interest rather 
than on a real conviction about the importance of the question under 
discussion. For example, 46.7% of the respondents declare that they 
are in favor of giving priority to economic growth and jobs in 
contrast with 38.9% of them that are in favor of giving priority to the 
protection of the environment. Here again young people are in favor 
of post-materialist values with 49% of the respondents aged 18 -25 
that support this opinion. To the question if you choose to recycle 
something rather than throw it away 60% of the respondents declare 
that they have not done any recycling in the last twelve months; or 
to the question if they have chosen household products that they 
think are better for the environment, 61.6% of the respondents 
declare that they have not chosen them in the last twelve months. 
Interesting in this section are the opinions of the young respondents 
from the age 18 to 25, where 66.3% and 66.8% of them declare that 
they have not done any of the above actions to protect the 
environment in the past 12 months. Conflicting opinions are more 
than evident. Yet, the opinion in support of the environment 
remains only in the abstract sense, simply because the above 
questions seem to suggest concrete actions in relation to 
environmental protection but their responses show the opposite. 

Moreover, the materialistic values continue to be displayed 
in the question about the most important criteria when looking for a 
job; 48% of the respondents are in favor of a good salary, in contrast 
with 44.6% of them who favor job security, where there is no risk of 
being redundant. Answers to the question about the main goals in 
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the near future, 83.5% of the respondents consider the economic 
growth as their main goal, while 84.3% of the respondents think that 
the main goal of the state is the maintenance of order. On the other 
hand, responses to the question about the importance of the 
authority, 55.2% of the respondents declare that they do not mind it, 
while 40.7% of them consider as good having greater respect for 
authority. This last finding promises a welcoming environment for 
the future development of democracy and tolerant attitudes, 
however, successive surveys show a regression in the attitude of 
Albanians towards authority and appear doubtful about the types 
of values they should embrace. 

When it comes to the importance of politics in their lives, 
39.1% of the respondents assert that they are not very interested in 
it and 46.4% of them are in the 18-25 age group. Furthermore, 
responses to the question of individual activity such as signing a 
petition, 33% of the respondents assert that they will never do it and 
among them 36.2% are aged 26-36; the most politically active age 
shows an apathetic culture toward participation. Under the same 
logic, 54.8% of the respondents declare that they will never join a 
boycott, 53.3% of them of age 26-36; yet the most active part of the 
society in terms of employment shows submissive culture toward 
participation. Responses to the question whether they are 
predisposed to attend a lawful demonstrations, 16.1% of the 
respondents declare that they have already done it, wherein 19.1% 
of them are from age 26 to 36, compared to 50.8% of the respondents 
who declare that they might do it in the future where 60.7% of them 
are from the age 18 to 25, a promising percentage of youth 
engagement in public life, but as we will see from successive 
surveys, youth activism has remained in the same level not to say 
that it has decreased. Furthermore, 87.9% of the respondents declare 
that they will never join an unofficial strike when 89.8% of them are 
from the age 18 to 25. Regarding involvement in the occupation of 
buildings or factories, 92.1% of the respondents declare that they 
will never, 91.8% of them are within the age group of 18-25. So, it is 
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clear that we are dealing here with a submissive and apathetic 
culture, a characteristic of the old regime, which somehow has been 
transmitted to the youngest generations, but the data also reflect 
people’s disappointment with the new institutions. 

Moreover, data processing of this survey shows that 
respondent's confidence in state institutions — i.e. armed forces, legal 
system, political parties, national government and civil service — 
remains low. This fact has been a unifying phenomenon for almost 
all the Eastern European countries?!?. 

Respondents show they have quite a lot of confidence only 
in the Albanian parliament and state police, just 50.5% and 46.6% 
respectively. Paradoxically, confidence in international institutions 
remains high among respondents. For example, 47.3% of 
respondents have a lot of confidence in the European Union, while 
42.5% of respondents have confidence in the organization of the 
United Nations. These were expected data if we take into 
consideration the fact that the survey took place a year after the riots 


212 As Mihalikova has argued; ‘Apparently people doubt the ability of 
the new elites to safeguard the interests of the common people. 
Furthermore, a very strong sense of impoverishment prevailed, a fear 
of economic failure stemming from social insecurity and a pessimistic 
evaluation of the effects of economic transformation. As George 
Schopflin (1993) has observed, low levels of trust in institutions are a 
part of the communist heritage. There was, and still is, very little 
understanding of the role of institutions as stabilizing agents that help 
to manage problems and prevent power accumulation of elites. 
Personal relations are regarded as far more authentic than the 
impersonal world of institutions, which is perceived as strange. 
Additionally it is personal, not political, loyalty or disloyalty that 
dominates politics’. Mihalikova S, Pathways to a Liberal democratic 
Community’, in; Hans-Dieter Klingemann, Dieter Fuchs, And Jan 
Zielonka, Democracy and Political Culture in Eastern Europe, (Published 
by Routleldge, 2006) Pp. 192 
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of 1997, but not only, the figures also reflected the disappointment 
and distrust toward domestic institutions. 

As far as comparability between current and previous 
political system is concerned, data show pretty much the same 
percentage regarding the two systems. However, as I previously 
pointed out, considering the year when this survey was organized 
its results could not have been otherwise. For example, in a scale of 
1 (very bad) to 10 (very good), 10.5% of the respondents rate the 
previous regime as very bad, while 0.1% of the respondents rate as 
very bad the current political system. The previous system stands 
on the scale of evaluation 3:5 compared to the current political 
system, two points of evaluation away -a fact that strongly supports 
the liberal democratic system in the first decade after the fall of the 
communist system. Despite this, 36.5% of the respondents give an 
evaluation of 8 and 23.5% of them give an evaluation of 9, to the 
future success of liberal democracy; a fact that indicates that the 
former totalitarian system has vanished once and for all. 

On the other hand, when asked for their opinions about the 
political leader and the way he/she governs, 36.9% of the 
respondents consider as bad having a strong leader who does not 
have to concern about parliament and elections, while 75.4% of the 
respondents consider as very good having a liberal democratic 
political system — two other promising data that reflect a functioning 
democracy in the future. In addition, 61.6% of the respondents 
declare that a party leader should cooperate with other groups, even 
if it means making compromises with respect to some important 
beliefs. On the other hand, concerning the relation between the 
liberal democratic system and economy, 71.6% of the respondents 
disagree with the opinion that in democracy the economic system 
runs badly; 52.2% of them disagree with the opinion that 
democracies are indecisive and have too much squabbling; 55.4% of 
the respondents disagree with the opinion that democracies are not 
good at maintaining order, and 61.8% of them strongly agree that 
democracy may have problems but it is better than any other form 
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of government. When respondents are asked about components of 
democracy, 65.1% of the respondents strongly agree with the 
opinion that using violence to pursue political goals is never 
justified. Apparently, these opinions establish solid foundations for 
the future stability of democracy, although the contradiction that 
appears in this survey between opinions, attitudes and actions of the 
respondents is more than evident. They show once again the lack of 
a consistent framework of Albanians’ political values, which can be 
measured accurately by the survey method. 


3.2.3 Investigating the Dynamics of Value. The 2004 Survey 


To better understand the dynamics of values, I will analyze another 
survey” organized by Aleksandër Kocani in November 2004 in 
Tirana district with 879 respondents. Responses to the question how 
important politics is in their life, 47.2% of the respondents declare 
that politics is not at all important compared to 6.9% that declare 
that it is very important; at the same time, 44.1% of the respondents 
declare that they have no interest in Politics compared to 3.1% that 
are fully interested. On the other hand, 62.1% of the same 
respondents declare that they do not feel confident that their activity 
can change politics, versus 1.8% that are fully confident that they can 
change the course of political activity. Despite general problems 
with the implementation of the surveys (which I will analyze at the 
end of this chapter), the respondents’ perception of politics remains 
again confused due to constant disappointments. Here again we 
have a three-dimensional perception on politics. First, the traditional 
influence where politics was an alienated activity to ordinary 
citizens, which I will attempt to analyze in the next section of this 


213 Aleksandér Kocani, Survey on Values 2004, fielded in Tirana with 897 
respondents; output created on 21-MAY-2005 20:46:36. (Accessed on 
10.5.2015) 
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chapter. Second, the parochial culture developed within the 
communist regime. Such political culture caused the overall retreat 
of the citizen from political activism. Ultimately, the third 
disappointment comes from the exercise of politics in democratic era 
where activism is not seen as an attempt to bring about collective 
change but as a tool for personal gain or moneymaking for the 
respective political clan. 

The findings of this survey continue to display apathetic 
attitudes among respondents. To illustrate, responses to the 
questions about their direct involvement in political activity, for 
example, signing a petition, 57.8% of the respondents declare that 
they will do it, while 19.7% of them declare that they have already 
done it. But, the most worrying opinion here is that 19.5% of the 
respondents declare that they will never do it; as to participation in 
a boycott, 44.2 of them declare that they will do it, while 18% of them 
have already done it. Once again there is a worrying percentage of 
29.7% that declare that they will never do it. Participation in an 
authorized event 41.9% of the respondents declare that they will do 
it, 37.6% that have already done it while 16.9% of them declare that 
they will never do it. Participation in an unofficial strike, 40.2% of 
the respondents declare that they will do it, 10.2% declare that they 
have already done it while 44.6 declare that they will never do it. 
The opinions show the low confidence that Albanians have in 
politics as the only means, in a liberal democratic society, to 
accomplish political goals. 

This point of view is reinforced by a second opinion among 
the same respondents to the question if the majority of citizens can 
be trusted or whether one should be careful when dealing with 
others; 92.7% of the respondents think that one needs to be careful 
when dealing with others, compared to 5% that declare that they can 
be trusted. This opinion reflects the low confidence that the 
respondents have in domestic institutions compared with the 
international ones. For example, 42.1% of the respondents declare 
that they have great confidence in the North Atlantic Treaty 
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Organization (NATO), 43.3% of them have great confidence in the 
European Union, while 38.7% have great confidence in the United 
Nations. This is another fact that shows the persistence of two old 
legacies, tradition and indoctrination when citizens act in disbelief 
towards each-other but even towards their national institutions, 
therefore they are unwilling to collaborate for common public 
concerns. Furthermore, as Kocani argues, these are norms inherited 
by the totalitarian system, but in my view the conflicting character 
of Albanian politics date back earlier than the installation of 
dictatorship, the system that Hoxha created just formalized it and 
massively reinforced it among people. This shows once again that 
the measurement of values in a transition society is inaccurate 
because of major changes that are under way. 

Data processing of this survey show that Albanians are still 
caught in materialistic values, when responses to the question which 
are the main decisive factors for a job selection, 46% of the 
respondents declare that a good salary is the main criteria, against 
31.8% who are in favor of a secure, long-lasting job. In the same 
trend, responses to the question which is the main goal that Albania 
must pursue in the next 10 years, 85.2% of the respondents are in 
favor of a high level of economical growth, while 8.7% are in favor 
of the progress of the society; 55.2% are in favor of keeping order in 
the country, while 14.2% are for the participation of citizens in 
government’s decisions; 61.7% of the respondents consider as good 
that in the next 10 years less importance will be given to money and 
material goods, compared to 75.9% who consider as a good thing the 
fact that in the future authority will be more respected. In response 
to the question about the main duty of the government, 66.5% of the 
respondents give priority to the maintenance of order, compared to 
33.5% that opt for individual freedom. 

Nevertheless, we notice an increase in percentage towards 
a more individualized society compared with previous surveys. Yet 
materialistic values remain dominant, marking a significant increase 
from 73.6% to 85.2% towards economic growth. At the same time, 
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responses to the question whether they perceive work as personal 
development or as exploitation, 41.5% opt for the first versus 13% 
that opt for the second. This fact shows that Albanians have started 
to evaluate work as a development factor in contrast to the data 
obtained from surveys conducted in the first years of democracy 
when they mostly perceived it as a means of exploitation. 

There have also been some improvements in opinions about 
the performance of a political leader. For example, to have a strong 
leader who does not worry about parliament and elections, 42.5% of 
the respondents, in the same survey, think that it is a very bad 
attitude, while 38.2% of them consider as pretty good believing in 
the capacity of professionals to decide what is good for the country 
rather than relying on politicians, and 84.1% of them consider as 
very good to have a liberal democratic political system. 

From the same survey we can find opinions that support 
various components of democracy. For example, responses to the 
question if there is a justifiable priority of men over women for 
unusual type of jobs, 46.4% of the respondents do not agree with this 
opinion, a value which points to gender equality, a characteristic of 
countries with stable democracy; on the other hand 42.9% of the 
respondents are in favor of this opinion. Thus, these facts show once 
again the volatility and the mixture of Albanian values. 


3.2.4 Investigating the Dynamics of Value. The 2008 Survey 


In another survey?" conducted by the same author in 2008, in Tirana, 
with 508 respondents, the materialist values still prevailed among 
respondents. More specifically, 84.4% of them still declare that are 
in favor of a high level of economic growth, as opposed to 5.9% of 
them that are in favor of increasing individual freedom and free 


214 Aleksandér Kocani, Survey on Values 2008, fielded in Tirana with 508 
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speech. The percentages of materialist values are at the highest 
levels compared with any other post-materialist ones. For example, 
42.8% of the respondents still value the maintenance of order in the 
country versus 18.1% who demand greater citizen participation in 
government's decisions. At the same time, 63.4 of the respondents 
opt for a stable economy in the future, compared to 5.5% of them 
that declare their support for progress towards a more humane 
society and 8.1% of them who favor the progress towards a society 
where ideas are more valued than money. 

On the other hand, concerning the role of the individual as 
a participant in public life, percentages are as follows: signing a 
petition, 55.7% of the respondents declare that they will do it, while 
15.4% declare that they have already done it and 24.6% of the 
respondents declare that they will never do it. Compared with the 
survey of 2004 we have a decrease in the percentage of the 
individuals who declare that they have already done it, and an 
increase in the percentage of the respondents who declare that they 
will never do such action. This is another fact that shows the 
subjective perception of the individual about his/her role in society: 
such perception leans towards an apathetic role in the perception of 
oneself as an active participant compared to a stable liberal 
democratic society. As far as participation in a boycott is concerned, 
48.8% of the respondents declare that they will do it, 11.5% that have 
already done it, while 34.6% declare that they will never do it. Still 
we have a negative increase in the percentage of activism compared 
to the 2004 survey. To the question whether they would participate 
in a demonstration, 32.5% of the respondents declare that have 
already done it, 48% of them declare that they have planned to do it, 
while 17.7% declare that they will never do it. We still have a 
discouraging trend about this opinion compared with the results of 
2004 survey. To the question whether they would participate in an 
unofficial strike we have a strong regression in the percentages 
compared to 2004. More specifically, 16.7% of the respondents 
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declare that they will do it, 5.8% declare that they have already done 
it, while 74.2% declare that they will never do it. 

Based on these values it becomes impossible for citizens to 
make themselves heard by institutions about any issue that concerns 
them and that they want to change. Naomi Klein in her book The 
Shock Doctrine: The Rise of Disaster Capitalism analyses the importance 
of the engagement in public activism and takes Roosevelt's 
presidency as an example. 

In the 1930s, workers engaged in massive and illegal sit-down 
strikes in factories throughout the country. President Franklin 
Roosevelt recognized that his ability to push New Deal 
legislation through Congress depended on the pressure 
generated by protesters. He once told a group of activists who 
sought his support for legislation, “You’ve convinced me. Now 
go out and make me do it.’ As the protests escalated throughout 
the country, Roosevelt became more vocal, using his bully pulpit 
to lash out at big business and to promote workers’ rights. Labor 
organizers felt confident in proclaiming, ‘FDR wants you to join 
the union.’ 


Under this perspective Albanians are far from the idea that public 
and civic engagement remains the only way to change the quality of 
life. Neo-traditional culture and Marxist-Leninist norms inherited 
by the totalitarian system and the way Albania has been governed 
over these last 25 years have significantly hindered the construction 
of a cooperative society and a sense of mutual trust. 

In addition, the above mentioned values were supported by 
the survey of 2008, when 60% of the respondents declare that you 
have to be cautious when dealing with others, a norm that is hard to 
die when it comes to Albanians’ public interactions. However, in the 


215 See Naomi Klein, The Shock Doctrine: The Rise of Disaster Capitalism, 
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same survey we find post-materialist values as well, an aspect, 
which indicates once again the co-existence of totally opposite 
opinions regarding the components of democracy as well as the 
inability of the survey technique to draw a clear picture of opinion 
on the issues in question. 

The post-materialist opinion is measured through the 
question over the progress of new technologies; 86% of the 
respondents declare that it is a good thing, while 96% of them 
declare that environmental protection is a good thing as well. 
Responding to the question about the most important criterion 
when looking for a job, 51.6% of the respondents value a good 
salary, as opposed to 11.8% that declare as more important the a job 
give you the feeling that you are doing something important. 
Having considered the above questions, we can notice that the 
influence of material values still persists, but also the following 
question reflects this tendency. Before being asked, respondents are 
given some background information on a current issue in western 
developed countries. Currently in western developed countries 
more attention is being paid to the problems associated with self- 
affirmation and the quality of life. Then the suggestive question 
follows: Would you agree with the general opinion that in the next 
few years people must have a say on municipality, work and 
neighborhood? 

It is clear that 82.7% of the respondents favor this opinion, 
because they do not want to show themselves as narrow-minded 
individuals, as someone that does not welcome changes that come 
from the developed world. To the opinion for more civic influence 
on the government decision making, 83.1% of the respondents 
support this opinion; while, 91.2% of them give priority to the 
guarantee of freedom of expression. These varied opinions show 
that Albanians are in search of freedom and rights in an abstract 
sense, but when it comes to making use of these rights and freedom 
for the sake of the common interest, they retreat in their 
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individualism?"* as one ingredient of the main ethos that has long 
characterized them. 

A moment that grabs one’s attention is when the 
respondents are clearly ambiguous for what they are being asked, 
but at the same time it is understandable that some concepts are 
suggestive, therefore determining their answer, which should be 
definitely positive. I would like to underline here that the same 
question, when asked earlier, was negatively answered. More 
specifically, the question is: would you agree with the general 
opinion that European democracy is necessary for massive 
participation of individuals in political activities? Answering then 
the question if one would join a petition, 48.8% of respondents agree, 
while 28.1% strongly agree with it. It is understandable that this 
unconditional support is incited by the word Europe, which is very 
suggestive and has already become a norm that no one can defy. 
Responses for engaging in a boycott: 39.2% agree, compared to 27.7% 
that do not totally agree. Most respondents still consider boycott as 
a good political activity. Answers related to demonstration: 46.4% of 
the respondents ‘agree’ and 38.5% ‘totally agree’. Furthermore, the 
survey data show a relative support for phenomena such as 
homosexuality, abortion, divorce, prostitution etc. If these 
phenomena had not been backed by the idea of Europe, they would 
have not found any support among respondents, because as shown 
by the findings of the survey when respondents are being asked for 
the same opinions, the support is at the lowest level; a factor that 
indicates the prevalence of mixed cultures among Albanians. 


216 Here individualism is being used in a sense different from Western 
individualism... it means free-riding, selfishness, unwillingness to 
cooperate 
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3.2.5 Public Opinions on the Perception of Democracy. 
Investigating Communist and Post-communist attitudes 


In the following paragraphs, I will analyze another national 
survey?” which was conducted in September-October 2010 using 
face-to face interviews with 1,200 respondents, fielded in twelve 
main cities in Albania, including their respective rural areas. This 
survey is used by AIIS institution to compare the opinions of the 
respondents between two radically different periods; the 
communist and the post-communist. The main goal of this study is 
to test public opinions on the perception of democracy and its record 
until the second post-communist decade. 

Data processing of this survey indicate some further 
disappointments about democratization processes and the same 
contradictions in respondent’s answers, as well as important 
problems with the implementation of the survey. The survey begins 
with the assumption that the majority of Albanians today believe 
that the promises made by the politicians twenty years ago have not 
been kept at all, while only 33% of them think that these promises 
have been partially kept. Answers to the question how committed 
the government is to providing good living conditions for the 
people, most of the respondents say that government is either very 
interested or interested in providing better living conditions for its 
people. The figures are 27% and 39% respectively for each opinion, 
for a total of 66%. That is a big difference compared to 62% who 
think that the government under communism had no or little 


217 See AIIS, Report, Albania Twenty Years After: People on State and 
Democracy, Analysis and Writings: Albert Rakipi, Ada Huibregtse and 
Dori Hyseni; Data Processing Klodian Seferi; Research and data collection; 
Majko E, Kokobobo E, Gjodede Dh, Guri K, Lisaku E, Carka E. This 
report is the result of the data obtained from the Survey fielded in 
September and October 2010 organized by Albanian Institute for 
International Studies. Published by, Albanian Institute for International 
Studies, (Accessed on 15.5.2015) 
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interest in establishing normal living conditions. The majority of 
Albanians, 70% of them, view the communist state as the main threat 
of citizen’s life and the main violator of human rights. Today, only 
7% think that the Albanian state is a threat to citizen’s life and 
violator of human rights. It is important to note though, that today’s 
threats from state apparatus are perceived by Albanians mostly as 
economic rather than physical. About 56% of the respondents 
believe that they live under some kind of threat. More than 60% of 
this group identifies the source of this threat as either lack of money, 
imminent job loss or housing problems. This feeling of economic 
fear is in line with the indoctrination theory and Ingleharts’s 
materialist values. 

However, respondents also believe that Albania is more 
democratic than undemocratic, with 56.8% of Albanians who 
believe that Albania in 2010 is more democratic, while 22.8% think 
that it is a fully liberal democratic country. On the other hand, 6.5% 
of respondents think that Albania is currently completely 
undemocratic. From the above figures emerges that respondents 
who give a positive assessments on Albanian democracy also have 
better living conditions, therefore their opinion turns to be 
instrumental rather than reflective. If they are satisfied with their 
economic situation then they will support democracy, or if they or 
their family group enjoy some kind of political or economic power 
then they may support democracy. Consequently, here the same 
problems emerge about defining particular concepts, using the term 
democracy as an example. 

On the other hand, the Albanian transition has cultivated 
among individuals the idea of cultural dependency on international 
factors when it comes to the process of democratization. Thus, 48.9% 
of Albanians believe that the International Community is the main 
factor influencing the country’s democratization developments, the 
country’s citizens are listed as the second most important factor with 
28%, while the government ranks third with 9.1%. Furthermore, the 
data display another paradox when it comes to understanding the 
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concept of democracy. Under the reminiscences of communist 
ideology, Albanians in the post-communist period have regarded 
democracy as an external phenomenon in their everyday activity, 
expecting others to engage and resolve their internal problems. This 
is in line with the indoctrination theory, since during the 
communism era it was the state that organized their life, while the 
individual was deprived of the right of self-determination. 
Therefore, in the post-communist era, public influence on 
improving the quality of democracy remains low in the perception 
of the respondent, and as long as the participation rate in socio- 
political activities and the functioning of a viable liberal democratic 
remain low, the political system will also continue to be perceived 
insufficient. 

To the question about the economic trend that Albania has 
followed in the last two decades, most respondents are not satisfied 
with the direction that Albanian economy has taken since 1991. Data 
processing shows that there is a great difference regarding living 
standards prior to 1990 and in 2010. Although, respondents 
recognize that living standards and the overall economic situation 
in Albania have considerably improved since 1990, they are mostly 
dissatisfied with the direction that the economy has taken since 1991. 
Thus, 33.4% of respondents are dissatisfied, and 27% of them are 
very dissatisfied with that direction. Almost 30% of respondents 
view the course of Albania’s economy as moderately satisfying or 
dissatisfying. 

The same argument is supported by other findings of the 
survey. For example, 67% of the respondents say they are not happy 
with how the distribution of property ownership has been managed 
in Albania. These data displayed the fact that Albanians were 
receptive to gradualist reforms which the new system required, but 
not to the shock therapy? that the new political elite instituted in 


218 The idea of Shock Therapy stands in finding a shorter route, a shortcut, 
to draw centralized economies, in successful market economy, by 
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early 1991. In such situation, when institutions were in transition, it 
was clear that a market economy with well-defined rules was almost 
impossible to be created and this is, exactly, what happened. This 
new reality has paved the way for abuse and misuse of the concept 
of market freedom, equated with the idea that individuals use every 
method to become rich overnight. This kind of trend created a 
chaotic economical environment where disoriented entrepreneurial 
investments have been spent in futile branches of the economy such 
as different types of services, thus creating stagnation towards a real 
economic profile that Albania should have already created. 
However, the fact that 60.4% of respondents say they are not 
satisfied with the direction that the Albanian economy has taken 
since the fall of communism, should not be interpreted as a rejection 
of the economic system of the free market economy and 
entrepreneurship. Albanians are mainly dissatisfied with the way 


carrying out radical reforms in a much shorter time. Radical reforms 
were essentially the selection of sectors and companies able to survive, 
which led to the next step, financing and privatization of the 
competitive ones and closure of those non-competitive. On paper, this 
idea strongly propagated by the envoys of the IMF arrogant 
representatives (even by threatening to disapprove loans) was 
tempting, was a kind of magical wand that could transform 
‘overnight’ a centralized economy into a competitive market economy. 
But in reality, the problems were slightly more complicated than had 
been envisaged in the IMF’s manuals. As a result, Shock Therapy 
propagated by the IMF bureaucrats and diligently applied by the 
Government of the Stability and later by other governments 
devastated the Albanian economy like a cancer spreading its 
metastasis in every single realm. It prompted a mass immigration, led 
to the collapse of health, school system, energy and urban planning; it 
left no room for social justice. In the way it was implemented in 
Albania it cannot be considered a therapy but a devastating disease, 
the consequences of which still persist. 
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the free market economy has been implemented over the past 
twenty years rather than with the economic system itself.”!’. 

Furthermore, an important issue in liberal democratic 
functioning is the horizontal trust, defined as trust that citizens have 
in their fellow citizens. The stronger the horizontal trust, the 
stronger the liberal democratic system. To capture the level of 
horizontal trust of Albanians in their fellow citizens, respondents 
were asked the question: ‘to what extent did/do citizens trust each- 
other prior to 1991 and in the period 1991-2010?’ About 68% of 
respondents state that during communism citizens highly or very 
highly trusted each other. Only 2% of the respondents think the 
same for the period 1991-2010, while 82% state that citizens’ trust is 
low or very low for that same period. 

These figures did not show the reality of the communist 
period, especially for the figure of 68% of the respondents that 
declare the existence of a high trust among citizens. Testimonies of 
those who had lived that reality as well other evidence demonstrate 
that in the communist regime a deep horizontal distrust existed 
regard to politically-charged issues. The truthfulness of this 
assumption is illustrated by an expression that was widely popular 
at that time: ‘in a group of five people three of them are state security 
members’. Therefore, Albanians that did not agree with the regime 
or any of its principles were very reluctant to express their real 
concerns or disagreements to their fellow citizens. After 1990, the 
situation changed for the better, because there were no concerns 
about expressing political views. 

Another set of three questions will help us understand the degree to 
which illegal activity has penetrated into the Albanian society. This 
question reinforced the traditional thesis as well as indoctrination 
thesis about some practices that existed prior to the change in 
regime. Respondents were asked to assess the level of illegal activity 
in Albania prior to 1991 and for the period 1991-2010. The results 
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sharply differ when comparing the two periods. For the period 1991- 
2010, 76% think that illegal activity was highly or very highly 
present compared to only 1% that think the same for the period prior 
to 1990. The level of illegal activity during communism is considered 
low or very low by 79% of respondents. The data processing shows 
that respondents bribed less during communism than in the period 
1991-2010. Only 26% of respondents have bribed prior to 1991, 
compared to 58% who state that they have done so in 1991-2010 
period. Over 66% of those questioned responded that they have 
never bribed prior to 1991. Prior to 1991, people did not necessarily 
pay money for favors, but they heavily exchanged favors with one 
another. Very few people consider exchanging favors as a form of 
bribery. This may be one of the reasons that explain the difference 
how bribery is perceived between the two periods. Another 
explanation for these figures can be the fact that 70% of Albanians 
think that bribery comes handy when it comes to effecting a 
transaction or to get a service done by the state agencies. None of the 
respondents stated that bribery was very important during 
communism. In fact, 64% of those questioned answered that bribery 
was little or very little important during communism. It is important 
to note that 24% were undecided about how to answer the question 
for the period prior to1991. 

Additionally, in this survey the clash of values among 
respondents is manifest. Despite the fact that there is a clear-cut 
separation with the communist past in every single realm of the 
society, we still can find opinions or attitudes of a traditional as well 
as totalitarian culture. However, the analysis of these data seems to 
be intentionally oriented towards a simplistic comparison between 
the two systems, emphasizing the developments of the democratic 
system; but since Albania has been opened to the rest of the world it 
is possible to confuse the inevitable modernization of the society 
with the success of democracy as it is shown in the analysis of this 
survey. 
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3.2.6 Investigating the Dynamics of Value. The 2012 Survey 


As a conclusion, I will analyze the 2012 survey”? organized by 
Aleksandér Kocani to give a more completed idea about the 
trajectory of values in Albanian society and to shed light on the 
objective difficulties displayed by the employment of behaviorist 
methodology in measuring public opinion in a transition society. 
The survey in question is organized in Tirana district with the 
participation of 106 respondents. Even though it is a limited survey 
it gives us some important data on the form of implementation and 
its direct results. 

From the very beginning of this survey we have to deal with 
its sharp contrast with the previous ones. Here the components of 
the totalitarian past are still stable. For example, responses to the 
question about the respect for authority, 87.7% of the respondents 
are in favor of this opinion, accompanied by 54.7% of the 
respondents that will never engage in a boycott activity, 66% that 
will never go on strike, 39.9% that will never sign a petition. 
However, we have a different scenario on joining a demonstration, 
when 17.9% of the respondents have already engaged in this kind of 
activity, 53.8% of them declare that they will engage in the future 
and 28.3 declare that they will never engage in such public activities. 
In this case we have an increase from 17.7% (2008 survey) to 28.3% 
(current survey) of those who declare that will never engage in 
public activity. This shows the persistence of ambiguities to the 
importance of the above- mentioned democratic components that 
serve as main conditions for building a functioning democracy. 
While in terms of material values, 51.9% of the respondents are afraid 
of losing the job in the near future; 65.1% of them declare that one 


220 Aleksandér Kocani, Survey on Values 2012, fielded in Tirana on 12 May 
with 106 respondents; output created 23-JAN-2015 11:45:59. (Accessed 
on 18.5.2015) 
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have to be cautious when dealing with other individuals. These 
opinions, once again, corroborate the traditional as well as 
indoctrination thesis about Albanian society. 

Data processing of these surveys shows that Albanians still 
do not have trust in domestic institutions. For example, 56.2% of the 
respondents do not believe in Parliament; 60.4% of them did not 
believe in political parties as well. At the same time, faith in 
international institutions is at the highest levels; more specifically, 
84% are in favor of EU integration, compared to 1.9% that are 
opposed. However, 57.5% of the respondents declare that they are 
somehow in favor of government accountability, while on the other 
hand 74.5% of them declare that politics is not at all important for 
their lives. Last but not least, is the opinion about democracy; 70.8% 
of the respondents support democracy as the best political system. 
To conclude, it is understandable that this high percentage in 
support of democracy reflects the abstract level of democracy 
awareness as long as the other components that make up the ethos 
of democracy are still not internalized. 


3.3 A Critical Approach to Survey Methods 


Commonly, one of the initial problems with surveys is the 
extensiveness and the abstraction of the questions employed. This 
situation emerged not only in the first years of their implementation 
but even in the present days the respondent show confusion in 
understanding the concepts and the plurality of questions. A key 
example of this phenomenon is found in questions designed to 
evoke opinions about democratic norms, such as the question about 
the support for a tolerant leader. This particular question faces some 
problems because it is designed to probe the progression of 
democratic mentalities, where more priority is given to institution 
than to the leader. This kind of perspective that is common in 
Western democracies, where the majority of people was brought up 
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to believe the cult of the individual, does not mean much to most of 
Albanians. Undoubtedly, the results will be different from the new 
expectations. Furthermore, the respondents are not conceptually 
clear about what they are being asked; they tend to evaluate 
separately tolerance, norms and the idea of democracy, not as 
concepts that affect each other. It is obvious, then, that if surveys 
place these kinds of questions, Albanians will demonstrate different 
opinions, influenced by their objective historical preconditions. 
However, this does not reveal the real values of Albanians in this 
case; merely reveals their unusual history. If we want to fully 
understand Albanian’s values we have to go beyond the narrow 
agree-or-disagree responses. Once again, the problem with the 
abstract questions that surveys usually ask is that they lead to highly 
variable responses running the risk of misrepresenting reality. As a 
result, the need here is for an in-depth contextual knowledge, 
because through surveying individual opinions in a transition 
society, one cannot understand the values that individuals have on 
particular issues. 

All surveys conducted in post-communist Albania by 
foreign and domestic authors, display problems regarding political 
questions because of the distorted perception that individuals have 
about politics. Here, the problem that leads to confusing results is 
twofold; on one hand there stands the survey with its extensiveness 
and abstraction and, on the other hand, there is a different and 
variable environment with an unsuitable social structure. For 
example, from the data of the 1998 survey, Kocani notices that 
respondents that belong to the right-wing and youngsters are more 
likely to positively evaluate strong leadership - a finding which 
infringes expectations that should derive from the Rational Choice 
thesis. Kocani paid considerable attention to (accounting for) the 
incongruities of his results in defense of the indoctrination 
explanation for the Albanian political culture, rather than 
associating these findings with the cultural continuity or traditional 
theories. 
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In this regard, Kocani analyzed two hypotheses for the presence of 
authoritarianism: the first is the desire for strong leadership, and the 
second is that a lengthier experience with totalitarian rule would 
confirm that Albanians are more authoritarian. Kocani excluded the 
traditional continuity thesis on the grounds that living under 
Hoxha’s repressive system formatted the way of thinking of 
Albanians by wiping out any outcome from pre-communist past. 
These findings are totally in opposition to the qualitative findings of 
other scholars that have found elements of neo-traditional model of 
orientation in Hoxha’s regime. Moreover, authoritarianism is an 
enduring phenomenon that involves values that may not be 
displayed in respondent's answers, whose influences go beyond the 
single epoch questions and hypotheses employed by Kocani. 

In the same vein, Kocani uses Inglehart’s materialist/post- 
materialist theory of values to capture Albanians’ system of values. 
Further complexities in respondent’s attitudes emerge from 
Kocani’s surveys, because somehow we can find opinions that rely 
on a three-fold theoretical dimension - respectively, traditional, 
indoctrination and Rational Choice. Additionally, there is a 
technical issue concerning Kocani’s surveys, except for the first 
survey: other survey findings are not accompanied with data 
analysis by the author and therefore it is not clear what theory the 
author affirms in later surveys. 

Another problem worth considering is the closed-question 
format, which means that responses lack the depth of explanation 
that would be valuable for understanding Albanian politics. The 
heterogeneity of responses limits the power of explanation and 
cannot tell us how people think or reason. Furthermore, there are 
conceptual problems that arise in the fulfillment of surveys and 
often lead to incoherent results. For example, these problems arise 
when the post-communist popular conceptualization of democracy 
does not coincide with the Western conceptualizations of the same 
word. Another problem of data interpretation is the focus on liberal 
democratic attitudes rather than on potentially more crucial popular 
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perceptions. The presence of particular attitudes was often 
interpreted as a good omen for liberal democratic development. For 
example, Kocani focused on the decrease in percentage of young 
respondents favoring the strong leader in the findings of the 1994 
survey; he reached the conclusion that the desire for a strong leader 
is present in almost all other surveys conducted over the years. On 
the other hand, findings of AIIS survey are somehow oversimplified 
by a futile temptation to emphasize the developments and the 
progress that the new democratic system brought in Albania. As I 
previously mentioned, it seems pointless to compare the inevitable 
modernization of a newly opened society with an isolated 
totalitarian system. It goes without saying that the new system will 
bring dynamic changes. However, from the opinions of the 
respondents we cannot gain a clear idea about the success of the 
current system because each of the respondents tries to assess each 
system based on his/her current socio-economic position rather than 
on the basis of a holistic normative evaluation. On the other hand, 
findings of World Values Survey display an increase in the 
percentage of individuals who are more responsible towards the 
environment, needless to say in an abstract sense, because they 
appear contradictory in the subsequent question by displaying 
indifference relative to activities that have an effect on 
environmental protection. It is undeniable that other factors that 
emerge from surveys data pose a threat to liberal-democracy 
development, mainly certain aspects of public contestation due to 
the continuing concentration of political and economical power in a 
few hands. Furthermore, one can deduce that the theory of 
indoctrination and the continuity of materialistic values are two 
opinions that extend throughout all survey findings conducted by 
WVS organization, which seem to have extensively affected 
Kocani’s work. 

In my opinion, this entire body of research, especially in 
political realm, is defective, and there is no concern about the aspects 
of the research that bring into question the validity of survey 
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approaches when measuring political culture in post-communist 
Albania. Furthermore, influencing respondents’ truthfulness is a 
central concern to be taken into consideration, of course, not as it 
happened during the first years of democracy but still the concern 
remains. This has been a common concern during the last decade, 
casting doubts on survey methods as accurate means of measuring 
political attitudes. 

Another issue worth noting is the submission of the 
questionnaire, which in most of the cases has been completed faster 
than the due time, adding up other difficulties for the respondents. 
A good part of the above- mentioned surveys fielded by Kocani are 
conducted by students of the Social Sciences Faculty with whom I 
have been able to discuss in person about the problems they 
encounter while fielding a survey. I noticed that the average amount 
of time that respondents spend on approximately 150 questions 
ranges from more than 15 seconds to less than 10 seconds per 
question. They also express difficulties in obtaining the completion 
of a questionnaire due to tiredness and often are forced to rush the 
respondent; this practice clearly puts in difficulty the respondent 
who also neglects and does not get involved in reflective answers, 
thereby undermining the accuracy of the survey. 

As a conclusion, the issue of contradictory findings within 
these surveys is not surprising. From the findings of the above 
surveys we may argue that political indoctrination theory does 
explain Albanians’ political attitudes to a certain extent. But by the 
same survey turns out that respondents maintain opinions of 
rational choice theory and cultural continuity theory as well. The 
historical persistence of the traditional behavior in relation to 
institutions, associated with the totalitarian imposition of the 
ideological norms and the continuing disappointments from the 
new political elites brought, as a consequence, among individuals 
disorientation in their subjective perception of political values. All 
these ambiguities, contradictions and tensions are reflected in the 
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findings of these surveys, displaying that there might exist an 
alternative conception of democracy in post-communist Albania. 
Such incongruities in respondents’ opinions indicate that the 
popular conception of the Albania’s democratic future might be 
incompatible with the Western models. Different from the attempts 
by the above surveys to arrive at a consistent conclusion, the 
contradictions in Albanians’ perception of democracy may well 
reflect traditional models of orientation. In addition, I suggest that 
these contradictions present in these surveys are another 
manifestation of the complexity of the Albanian political culture, 
casting considerable doubt whether surveys are the best means for 
conducting this kind of research in a transition society; as Stephen 
Welch argued: 

It is not only in the field of post-Communist studies that 
objections have been made to the use of surveys to measure 
subjective phenomena. The theory of survey research itself has 
developed a large literature diagnosing problems such as question- 
wording and priming effects. Some critics and practitioners see 
these as setting limits to the ‘science’ of attitude surveying others as 
providing scope for further scientific study and attempts to bypass 
the problems. The survey situation itself has been examined for the 
presence of complex kinds of communication, familiar to 
researchers but not capable of being represented in survey results, 
such as ‘rebelliousness, cynicism, outrage, intimidation, lies, 
shyness, hints, metaphors, bragging, hostility, sexual advances’ — 
examined, in other words, as a conversation that masquerades as a 
scientific measurement”. 

As I previously mentioned, both the abstraction of the 
questions and the survey’s overall preparation raise concerns about 


221 See Stephen Welch, ‘Political Culture, Post-Communism and 
Disciplinary Normalisation: Towards Theoretical Reconstruction’, 
Quoted in; Stephen Whitefield. S, Ed. Political Culture and Post- 
Communism, (Published by Palgrave Macmillan, 2005) Pp.-112 
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its validity. In effect, it is not a matter of design techniques but rather 
the difficulty of drawing conclusions about Albanians’ political 
attitudes based on a closed-question format. Furthermore, 
supporters of Behaviorist theory believe that respondents have a 
few sources of information on which to base their answers, and in 
Albanian reality this is the main concern. The capillary control over 
the sources of information exercised by political parties through 
their propagators who hide behind the veil of independent analysts, 
has distorted the creation of a free political opinion. 

To sum up, the use of imported models of questionnaires, 
with closed-question format, its preparation, the level of abstraction 
of questionnaires and the time period allotted to complete the 
survey, leads to the idea that the use of surveys in order to measure 
political culture in a transition society remains an impracticable 
model. 


3.4 Beyond Survey Methods 


In the following paragraphs, I will provide some considerations on 
the role played by the tradition in the communist era as an 
intervening variable in the duality of totalitarian-liberal democratic 
normative orders developed by Kocani. I will focus on the findings 
of the survey conducted by Kocani because they are the only ones 
that are supported by theoretical analysis. To support my argument 
I will use the study developed by Sofokli Meksi?”, a young Albanian 


222 PhD Dissertation, Albanian Stalinism - A View From Below; Social Aspects 
Of Albanian Stalinism In The Period 1960-1961, was conducted by Sofokli 
Meksi. The scientific question at the core of this work is how the 
voluntary participation of Albanians in consenting, encouraging and 
supporting shaped the conception of Albanian totalitarianism in the 
footsteps of Stalinism, which, on the other hand, had a prescriptive 
character, vertically installed and zealously exerted by political 
leadership. The author has done an in-depth research in the National 
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researcher who analyzes socio-political aspects of Albanian 
totalitarianism using qualitative methodology. 

If we compare the studies of Meksi and Kocani, we notice 
that the scholars reach a common conclusion when stating that 
Albanians do perceive the leader as the father of the nation but 
disagree over the causes of such perception: respectively, Kocani 
asserts that it was the totalitarian elite that created such perception, 
whereas Meksi views it as an old legacy which was well-established 
long before the communists’ rise to power. 

As described in the first chapter from a historical 
perspective, political culture in Albania was particularly 
undeveloped, having a modest democratic experience. After the 
Declaration of Independence in 1912, the last debate on democracy 
occurred between June and December of 1924 with Noli’s effort to 
establish a liberal democratic government. As different historians 
have argued, one of the factors that brought the failure of Noli’s 
government was the strong traditional norm which served as a 
deterrent for the implementation of the reforms initiated by Noli. As 


Archive, giving his research conclusions statistical verifiability. The 
period chosen to uncover the sources and to shed light on the degree 
of voluntary participation in totalitarianism is placed within the 
boundaries of the 1960s, a time when Albania is politically separated 
from the family of Stalinist Eastern countries; this is functional to allow 
an overall picture according to the principle of part to the whole. Here, 
the researcher has to select public documents with cognitive value not 
among just a few files but between eight and fourteen thousand letters 
sent by people in a year. http://www.doktoratura.unitir.edu.al/wp- 
content/uploads/2016/04/Sofokli-Meksi-Tema-Dokl.pdf (Accessed 
on, 24.2.2015) 

223 A glorious precedent, of course, is the sociological classic The Polish 
Peasant, by Znaniecki and Thomas: they studies Polish immigration to 
the US, the problems of integration, the culture clash, their attitudes 
etc, through a collection of letters sent back to their Polish relatives by 
the immigrants 
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a result, Noli’s experiment with democracy ended in December 
1924, overthrown by the forces led by King Zog. By contrast, Zog 
knew better the domestic mentality of people who needed a leader 
to govern with a strong hand, so during his reign, he basically 
constructed an authoritarian and quasi-feudal state. The beginning 
of WWII forced King Zog to descend from power and to escape 
abroad. Despite his efforts and some overall reforms he still left 
behind a backward country. 

Following the end of WWII, the system that Hoxha created 
or, better said, imitated could not have been other than ‘autarchic’ 
by nature. Furthermore, under these circumstances and by 
exploiting the euphoria of liberation, Hoxha included in his 
promises that the national development and success were going to 
be achieved within a generation, giving hope to the hopeless 
individuals. Thus, the legitimacy of these ruling elites was fully 
guaranteed. In addition, the values of Hoxhism began to constitute 
the guiding normative values for people and would further help 
them accomplish their goals in their everyday life. Thereafter, 
Albania turned into an isolationist country, partly because the West 
considered Albania as a different reality, but mostly because Hoxha 
modified Marxism to fit Albanian cultural realities. 

The system that Hoxha created was a system, in which, a 
single ideology like Marxism-Leninism became fundamental to 
political life and not open to legitimate challenge. The varied 
teachings of Marx, Engels and Lenin were synthesized into Soviet 
Marxism-Leninism (1948- 1961), and Chinese Marxism-Leninism 
(1961-1978). After the break with China, that doctrine itself became 
Hoxha’s Marxism-Leninism and turned to be the only framework of 
discussion that could be engaged in all spheres of public life. 
However, since the early years, there were some attempts of 
resistance to Hoxha’s politics which came from senior members of 
the PLA. One of them was Sejfulla Maleshova?"4, who contested — 


224 Criticism developed not prior to the years of fully-fledged Hoxhism. 
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among other reforms - the land-reform program that Hoxha was 
ready to initiate. However, Hoxha did not take into consideration 
this contestation and moved forward with an iron hand against 
anyone that opposed his ideas and his vision in the implementation 
of ‘real socialism’. 

Marxism was a foreign ideology for Albanians and was 
imposed ona politically and economically backward society. Hoxha 
made it acceptable by pragmatically modifying Marxism and 
changing it into ‘Hoxhism’ to achieve inward political power and 
later to preserve the status quo. As the official ideology and 
terminology changed, Albanian communist political elite - 
involuntarily - exhibited a striking cultural continuity of the pre- 
communist Albanian society. The Communist party replaced the 
Albanian aristocracy, as society’s new elite, and displaced the ‘rule 
of the game’, as the institution lending validity to absolute political 
authority, with the trinity of Marx-Lenin-Stalin as the new 


225 An opponent of Hoxha’s in the Politburo, Sejfulla Maleshova, feared 
that the reforms would cause food shortages and suggested that ‘We 
should divide the land among the poor, but must not forget the 
mentality of our peasants. They have had nothing at all and will be 
satisfied with little, and will not be interested in large-scale 
production. Famine will threaten us. Hoxha asked how this could be 
done, to which Maleshova replied, ‘We should give the extremely poor 
masses a minimum area, just enough to fulfill their needs, while we 
should reduce the land of the present owners, but leave them at least 
40 hectares, They know the value of large-scale production, and will 
make their economies model ones and produce for the city as well. 
Hoxha adamantly opposed this view, arguing that the peasants must 
be given the land due to them, and that within time the Party would 
have convinced the peasants that their salvation lay in large-scale 
agricultural collectivization. It is perhaps fortunate that at that time 
Albania’s urban population was so small. See Miranda Vickers, The 
Albanians A Modern History, (Published by LB.Tauris & Co Ltd, 2001), 
p.167 
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nonreligious deity?%. Supreme authority lay with the party leader, 
considered as Marx’s (Marx-Lenin-Stalin) leading disciple and 
direct representative. Hoxha tried to a large extent to propel the 
modernization of Albanian society and in some aspects he achieved 
to transform some part of it, but he failed in trying to implement 
Bolsheviks political reforms in a poor feudal country. 

However, his political ideology coupled with his personal 
way of governing mirrored the ‘oriental despotism’” mentality, 
from which he wanted so desperately to escape. As I have 
mentioned earlier in this study, communists’ occupation reflected 
more their political status rather than their political ideology. 
Bureaucrats concern was not to rigorously fulfill their institutional 
duties but to obtain some privileges. On the other hand, this way of 
exercising political power indicates that Marxist ideology failed to 
penetrate into this social class, which was assumed to be the avant- 
garde in comparison with other classes, at least apparently; a 
phenomenon which is also highlighted by senior representatives of 
the nomenclature. The Hoxhist values were imposed on the masses 
by political elites through means of propaganda and mass 
communication? rather than by on-going familiarization; there 


226 See Dennis P. Hupchick, (2002) The Balkans From Constantinople To 
Communism, (Published by Palgrave Macmillan, 2002), p. 382 

227 Pressed by the extremely economic backwardness of the country, 
Albanian Stalinism was in many ways a product of compromise with 
tradition, a re-innovation of the past under a modern form. Its 
bureaucratic and oppressive degradation was precisely one of the 
most visible consequences of Hoxha’s inability to liberate the energies 
of the great social progress. His failure to achieve modernization and 
development would be the last instance of the ultimate cause of his 
incompatibility with the expectation of the society itself. Cit... Meksi, 
Albanian Stalinism Pp. 256 

228 After the so called ‘cultural revolution’ of 1967, literature and art, 
education and public life more generally were brought under close 
party control. Editors of all newspapers and journals, from those years 
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were no pre-existing circumstances through which individuals 
could have come across these values, so one could internalize and 
evaluate their merit and utility. Even the language?” used in public 


onwards, were appointed under party instructions; an elaborate 
system of censorship monitored whatever they produced; and the 
doctrine of ‘real socialism’ (in fact, uncritical support of regime 
policies) became mandatory in all fields of cultural life. The regime left 
no aspect of Albanian life or culture untouched, as all means of 
communication and information were tightly controlled by the Party. 
Even the work of Albania’s greatest poet, Father Gjergj Fishta (1871- 
1940), who’s writing is chiefly concerned with the social values of the 
old peasant society and with religious themes, was totally banned. 
Thus Albania became an excessively dull and barren cultural desert. 
229 To give an example in this regard Meksi has selected some excerpts 
from a letter sent to the Central Committee which in its content has 
both forms of letter writing. The letter is entitled: ‘self-criticism and 
family denial’. It was written by a border guard’s family from a village 
in the South-East of Albania. The border guard on duty had 
abandoned his post and fled across the border to Greece. The 
particularity of this letter lies in the fact that in the first part it is used 
the typical Bolshevik language, whereas in the second part the 
conventional language: -... This unexpected event that has happened to our 
family, kinship and our village is a tragic event; it is both a moral and political 
dreadful blow to our family life, because it has deeply affected our conscience 
and love that we have cherished and still do for the Labor Party, led by people’s 
loyal son Comrade Enver. This tragic and ugly event that has tarnished us, 
happened at a time when our country is booming more and more every day, 
at a time when the third 5-year plan of APL that will be approved by the IV 
Congress of the Party, will change the face of the country, and new buds will 
flourish and the Heroic life of our People will be wrapped in their scent.. The 
enemies of our People’s Republic, the monarcho-fascist Greek, Yugoslav 
revisionists, cubs of the American imperialism blinded and enraged by major 
successes that our people are reaping under the enlightened leadership of the 
Party, do everything to hinder these victories, because our victories, where 
people themselves are in power and limit the wild ruling of the police and the 
exploitation of the masses by the regimes, are bright examples for any 
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communication from individuals was indistinguishable from that of 
the ruling class, both the speeches and the books written by Hoxha 
served as means of orientation for the creation of new Bolshevik 
values, infiltrated into any single part of the society that covered a 
range of fields from arts to agriculture. 

Consequently, the Bolshevik values were those that 
oriented Albanians to act and interact in public sphere, a model 
imposed by the ruling elite without leaving any chance to subject 
these values to reflective judgment. This was the overall situation of 
Albania, from the end of the WWII until the mid-1970s, which also 
began to worsen due to a break in Chinese-Albanian relations. In 
addition, Hoxha became more paranoiac and violent in his attempts 
to apply the ideology by strengthening any single policy. He 
realized that this was the beginning of the end because he remained 
alone without any other ally that could have helped him to achieve 
the early promised developments. Therefore, this harsh manner of 
exercising political power from the ruling class deepened even more 
the value of the traditional relationships as a rescue mechanism for 
individuals. 

In the years immediately following communism, Albanians 
embraced democracy as the most desirable set of values and as the 
main goal of the country’s political achievements. In the uprising of 
1990 people’s slogans were for ‘freedom’ and ‘democracy’. As I have 
already analyzed, willingness to meet these ideals were developed 
ina sterile conceptual environment due to the extreme state isolation 
that Albania had experienced along communism, thus leaving no 


nation........ We disown with disdain Orest (the name of the border guard). 
Cursed be the day when he was born and raised as our youngest child! We 
wish he dropped dead as a dog as it usually ends the life of any betrayer and 
homeland traitor. May he breathe his last, and never have a family of his own! 
Cursed be the bread of People who fed and raised him for all these years! We 
pray for the death of the lowliest that has given such dishonor and shame to 
our family..... see: Sofokli Meksi, Albanian...cit., quoted in notes, p. 54 
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room for individuals to evaluate different ideas and values within 
the democratic ethos. Therefore, the set of values that were 
developed in the communist period served as a guiding normative 
model of orientation and behavior even in the post-communist 
period. This is what in general emerges from the study developed 
by Kocani, when it is underlined that Hoxha’s norms are the only 
norms that fill up the overall structure of values. This observation is 
true only to a certain point because if you try to measure the 
consistency of these norms from a different methodological 
approach the results that emerge are bidirectional. For example, 
what has emerged from alternative studies is the strong imprint of 
tradition that characterized a good part of state-individual relations. 
More specifically, the traditional values, which constitute the second 
set of values displayed a strong resistance to changing even in the 
presence of long efforts exercised by Hoxha’s system. So true, that 
in mid-1970s, Hoxhists themselves accepted their powerlessness to 
make way into tradition fundamentals with the main goal: 
uprooting it as one of the main obstacles toward Real 
Communism?”. 

On the other hand, traditional values played a crucial role 
in keeping people together, mostly in their private relations, 


230 In Meksi’s findings [the] ...rural culture dominated by tradition and 
the refusing to novelty, especially that coming from cities. Religious 
worldview and numerous superstitions on which was structured rural 
spiritual world were anathema to the ultra-rational character of the 
Bolsheviks. The social structure of the peasantry was also a major 
obstacle. Patriarchal nature and clan dominance on the individual 
community constituted a real barrier for bourgeois individualism as 
well as ‘new man’ Bolsheviks socialist dream.... Policies of the regime 
aimed at destroying tribal and patriarchal structures and uphold the 
independence of the individual; the peasantry was countered by 
reinforcing traditional hierarchies and traditional principles of 
overlapping community on specific individuals. see: Sofokli Meksi, 
Albanian...cit., quoted in notes, Pp. 137 
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providing cohesion among a politically and socially divided society 
through the policy of ‘class struggle’! exercised by the nomenclature. 
The ‘class struggle’ was materialized in the espionage, which was 
extended in vertical as well as in horizontal level of the society. This 
kind of behavior was triggered by the will to obey the political 
master so he could take kindly to him/her and probably would be 
reward him/her in the near future. These confrontations were 
mainly for futile reasons and in the long run brought antagonism 
between people and groups, as well as distrust and hate into the 
society. Therefore, Albanians were pushed to preserve kin relations 
long after the communist system was established as a mechanism, 
which provided social protection without pretending anything in 
return. Bearing this idea in mind, they began to interact with the 
communist state exactly with the same personal approach as they 
used to relate with the kin elders who had the power to decide over 
any new circumstances that could impinge on the kin relations. 


231 Enver Hoxha’s speeches and theoretical works are illustrative in this 
regard. Starting from the mid -1960s, clearly under the influence of the 
triumph of the Soviet party bureaucracy after the death of Stalin and 
the Chinese Maoist example, Hoxha will launch a series of political 
campaigns with an anti-bureaucratic nature. This was reflected in his 
speeches. Below it is cited an excerpt from his speech at the fifth APL 
Congress in November 1966: -... The class struggle is also reflected 
within the Party, because on the one hand, people who enter the party 
come from different strata of the population, and bring with them all 
sorts of foreign garbage and behavior, on the other hand Communists, 
like all employees face the pressure of the class enemy, particularly its 
ideology from within and outside the country. Consequently, from the 
ranks of employees and even from the ranks of the party can come 
degenerate people who move into alienated anti-party and anti- 
socialist positions.... Hoxha will use this ideological justification to 
legitimize cleansing, in later years of many senior members of the 
party-state bureaucracy. Ivi quoted in notes, p. 91 
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They thought that the relation with the new communist leader 
(Hoxha) must be constructed on the basis of direct personal relations 
rather than on institutional ones. This kind of behavior materialized 
no longer in personal meetings with the leader but through a new 
mechanism, addressing complaint letters directly to Hoxha as the 
only person who could solve any kind of problem?” bypassing the 
rational and the formal-institutional way of dealing with the state 
apparatus. This kind of perception of the state remains one of the 
backward values and attitudes even in these days; seeing the 
leader/state as the ‘father? of the nation and relating to him/it 


232 Just as the chief elder have done before him, but he is not anymore in 
charge because he has been literally eliminated, at least formally 

233 As a proof of their rural origin, the language in workers’ letters had a 
noted traditional imprint. It appears mostly in the paternalistic nature 
attributed to high-powered party leaders. They were addressed to 
senior members of APL as child-parent, or patron-client, and not as 
hegemonic class members should address to their political 
representatives. To give an example in this regard, among a plurality 
of letters, Meksi brings two letters that people addressed to Enver 
Hoxha. The first quotes an excerpt from the letter of a female worker 
addressed to Enver Hoxha. The woman in her letter is praying not to 
be forcibly evicted from a flat that her family had illegally occupied: - 
... the local authorities sent me an evacuation notification; my husband is not 
here because he is engaged in military training. Born and raised as an orphan, 
I have gone through great sacrifices in my life therefore I thought marriage 
would bring some happiness in my life, but it added more suffering to it. 
Please like the father of the people whose daughter I am, I ask you to help me 
to solve this problem if you hold compassion towards my family and me.... - 
As a ‘compassionate father’, Enver Hoxha through a note ordered that 
this woman should not be evicted from her apartment. Another citizen 
addresses to Enver Hoxha as follows: -... I, the undersigned Hysen Riza 
D. worker in the Factory NBSH 8 November, Sukth sector Hamallaj, I have 
the honor to address and to inform you Comrade Enver as the father of our 
Nation and protector of people's rights.... see: Sofokli Meksi, 
Albanian...cit., quoted in notes, p. 187 
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emotionally and sometimes attributing mythic evaluation, - rather 
than seeing him/it as a rational cold administer of the public goods 
- constitutes a Patrimonial society which is far from the state 
organizational values of the stable democracies in the West. This 
idea is also elaborated in the analysis of Kocani but he does not give 
a perspective on the fact that Hoxhists helped more in the 
preservation of this kind of norms rather than eliminating them; the 
findings that emerge from Kocaini’s questionnaires are artificial 
because we are dealing here with three kinds of normative orders 
that constitute the behavior of citizens. 

Furthermore, when discussing the complain letters, a few 
questions arise: a) what is the purpose of their letter? b) what 
emerges from the overall content of the letters, from the so- called 
‘problems’? Since here we are talking about communists - should 


234 This can be confirmed by the unusually large number of requests for 
comfortable work, senior positions and privileges expressed in letters 
addressed to the members of the party executives. The large number 
of petitions, complaints and denunciations from/to party members 
was mainly prompted by their desire to obtain privileges or because 
of one’s frustration from lack of a successful bureaucratic career. The 
bureaucratic opposition was the main incentive of numerous 
denouncing letters and not principle causes by which the senders 
usually justify their compliant letters. To give an example in this 
regard Meksi provides a typical letter of this kind. A party member 
addresses a compliant letter to senior members of APL: he laments that 
he has not been appointed to an important position, denouncing a 
person in the cadre that according to him does not deserve such 
appointment: -... I am a party member and have had no objections. I have 
always been with the party line and I have not done anything wrong to the 
party. This is proved by the party’s documents that I have no bad records. 
Recently I have finished high school, in Fier (a city in the south of Albania) 
where there are no honest bureaucrats; they have supported sons of kulaks as 
Musa R, which is implicated in a case of theft. He was jobless for more than a 
year and recently has been appointed state enterprise director. Also, a few 
years ago, Miti N was appointed in Prime Ministry and stole while was still 
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have been over political requirements; for example, about the 
government's performance on certain policies, or about the quality 
of political representation. But, these requirements in the majority of 
the cases were essentially for trivial matters, such as office positions 
assigned to individuals with ‘bad biography”, or any injustice 
caused by the actions of other representatives of the nomenclature. 
This was an undeserved situation for the complainer because they 
were devoted communists as well as loyal partisans to the 
Communist Party and Comrade Enver. Therefore, what emerges 
here is that the main values that Albanians fostered in their 
everyday behavior were an amalgam between traditional and 
totalitarian ones. 

It is against the background of these circumstances that in 
the early 90’s, domestic as well as foreign scholars commence to 
implement Almond and Verba’s as well as Inglehart’s model of 
measuring values through surveys method. Seemingly, this kind of 


on duty there and today has been appointed chief of APL in the Executive 
Committee. I do not seek for a position here, because chief of APL is not a 
decent position, but what concerns me the most is that I have been unfairly 
treated. Ivi., quoted in notes, p. 81 

235 Even in the case of Albania, despite its theoretical legitimization, 
Marxist class definition had a very subjective nature, based mostly on 
political circumstances than the objectivity of Marxist historical and 
economic determinism. In this regard, the importance of individual 
and collective biography occupied a special place. Archival materials 
show precisely this massive borrowing by the general population, of 
the ‘mastery of biography’ the use of defining class criteria and their 
exposition, either as a means of integration or an exclusive tool. In 
many cases, the definition of class as an efficient tool was exploited by 
individuals or different groups in conflict between them. Like classic 
Soviet model, the Albanian system is characterized by the cumulative 
enlargement process of the category of the excluded, as well as the 
‘continuous creation of enemies’. The main impetus in this direction 
was the anti-democratic character of the regime itself, as well as its 
chronic insecurity facing external and internal challenges. Ivi p. 216 
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approach is inappropriate especially for measuring political values 
because of the exceptional inconsistency and strong contradictions 
between them that dominate the communist era in Albania. 
Therefore, some other questions arise, for example, which are the 
values that oriented Albanians in their political behavior in the post- 
communist period: traditional, totalitarian, or democratic? 
Furthermore, which are the exact values that have emerged from the 
surveys developed hitherto in Albania; traditional, totalitarian or 
the new liberal democratic values induced by the TV? It is clear than 
that Behaviorist theory with its empirical method of measuring 
attitude didn’t offer a credible understanding of the incidence of the 
above-mentioned set of values; According to Alexander, pursuant 
to Eckstein’s argument; 
[...] the closed-nature of survey questions limits them to 
measuring surface attitudes; those who implement surveys often 
accept the answers as representative of deep-seated societal 
attitudes. An implicit presumption that these methods have 
functioned well for a number of years in the West leads to the 
questionable conclusion that they will function well in other 
societies. Yet, the effectiveness that survey methods have 
exhibited relates to the measurement of attitudes and the 
tracking of change in stable political environments. As a 
‘snapshot’ of society, these methods are inadequate for gaining 
an accurate perception of political attitudes in a ‘formless’ 
environment... Furthermore, the survey technique has even 
faced problems in reliably measuring attitudes in the United 
States, a society generally assumed to be stable?*. 


This perspective involves the post-communist reality of Albania 
where surveying political norms has been a lost endeavor due to 
communist legacies. 


236 Quoted in James Alexander, Political Culture in Post-Communist Russia; 
formlessness and recreation in a traumatic transition, (Published in 
Great Britain, by Macmillan Press Ltd, 2000), p. 58, Italics in original 
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Being asked about political ideas in the communist period 
meant that one had aroused suspicion among state representatives 
(who were present in any formal and informal institution), that 
he/she was suspected to think differently from the official 
ideological view. If that was the case, it meant that that individual 
was under scrutiny from the secret service and were in an imminent 
danger, not just individually but the whole family was under the 
pressure of being interned?” in remote areas of the country. 


237 To give an example of the traumatic experience of persecution, Meksi 
brings the case of two minors from a village near Saranda, a town in 
the south of Albania. They were children of a Greek intelligence agent, 
who was executed and his family after being interned in a remote area 
of the north sent letters to Enver Hoxha begging for relief from 
deportation: - .. I am a sixth grade student. Today we our whole family is 
being interned. Only my mother has been sentenced but what we (6 children) 
have done wrong to be punished, left without education ... now we stay locked 
in our house all day seeking for bread. Please consider our situation and think 
as the Party thinks for children without a life and education. Help us to go to 
another place where there are the conditions for education ... they gave us 
nothing, leaving us and our belongings on the street, where we were roasted 
under the scorching sun for two hours. We asked for time to sell the livestock 
because we were cooperative members, so we could have money for family 
needs, but they did not let us, rushing us to pack all our stuff and put it in the 
car. Then we arrived at a predetermined location. But now we ask our mother 
for bread, but there is no money and she is still unemployed and when we, her 
children see our mother looking terribly worried we begin to cry, adding even 
more to her sadness, We are in a remote location without anyone and we are 
losing our hopes ,therefore we are addressing to you (Enver Hoxha) because 
you represent the all Party...- The Ministry of Interior in its letter to the 
Central Committee for the case in hand , specifies that it has no 
responsibility for the children, as long as the action is taken only 
against their mother, thus abandoning de facto the children, leaving 
them without a proper institutional education. Ivi, quoted in notes, p. 
127 
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Therefore, the majority of peoples avoided talking critically about 
politics in public occasions, or if they did they had to choose very 
well whom they were talking to, dodging and minimizing the 
possibilities of making ‘political mistakes’. By ‘political mistakes’ 
were understood free subjective opinions about how people 
perceive politics freed from official ideology; namely, speaking out 
your mind. Moreover, witnessing how other citizens were treated 
by the regime about these ‘mistakes’ enabled individuals to create a 
dual-self or in terms of Brown a ‘cognitive dissonance’, one for 
private relations: when you were relatively free to express your 
own political ideas, and one for formal/public relations when it 
turned to be imperative behaving in discordance with what you 
really believed, avoiding consciously in such way any kind of 
alternative thinking from the official ideology”. 


238 Even these relationships displayed problems because there have been 
a lot of testimonies when family members reported on each-other for 
having expressed different opinions about politics and government. In 
some occasions this practice was due to the brainwash that the regime 
had inculcated to some individuals, when brothers spied on each - 
other or when a wife spied on her husband, or vice versa for pure 
ideological reasons. While in other and more frequent occasions 
spying was e phenomenon that occurred for banal reasons like 
attaining material or social benefits. 

239 In communist Albania was developed a harsh ‘class struggle’ in an 
environment without any existence of classes in Marx terminology. 
The classes were invented to fulfill and most important to implement 
the Marxism. Therefore, the class struggle occurs between the class of 
state bureaucrats and the class of doctors; between the class of workers 
and state officers; between the class of secret service and high state 
rulers. This situation was directed and organized by Hoxha to gain 
control and to notice the ‘class enemy’ which, according to him, 
applied a destructive role in reaching the final goal; classless society. 
The above-mentioned ‘classes’ passed through a process of 
condemnation and rehabilitation over and over and their 
representatives lost their compass of beliefs and behaviors, because of 
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This was the only possible way to look after your own personal life 
and most important to that of your family”. Therefore, it is 
particularly effective explaining the simultaneous influence of 
different symbols, values, political beliefs and knowledge which 
grew under communism and still characterizes post-communist 
transitions, affecting the on-going liberal democratic transformation 


the circularity and the unpredictability of their social position; once as 
an enemy and next time as a friend. Accordingly, in post-communist 
period their political passiveness towards the Politics was not a retreat 
from politics rather than a defense mechanism. Therefore, under this 
kind of reminiscence left by the old regime are formulated the 
responses that individuals give to the surveyors when they are being 
asked about contemporary Politics or the government that is in power. 

240 The practice of attacking not just the person under accusation but also 
his family, and sometimes two generations of that family, might have 
been one of the worst distinctive practices of Hoxhas’s regime 
compared to all others dictatorships. This family attack consists in the 
negation of any request from individuals who belonged to families 
that were called ‘attacked families’ or ‘bad biography families’. They 
were deprived of holding any public duties. Despite his/her good 
academic performance, the right to attend the University was rejected 
because of the ‘stain’ in their past biography. This was tragic a 
situation for the individual who suffered in the first place because in 
much of the cases he/she did not even know the person that had made 
this ‘political mistake’ despite being relatives. On the other hand, 
relatives to the nomenclature were appointed and promoted to senior 
positions in the state apparatus. This kind of exercising politics 
distorted the character of individuals and brought atomization among 
them. To receive credits from the state and not to be seen anymore as 
a second-rate-citizen, this person not only started to distance 
him/herself from their ‘attacked families’ but also condemned the 
alternative beliefs and behaviors of his/her relatives who had rejected 
the official political line of the regime. This was another phenomenon 
that brought disruption and mistrust among individuals as well as 
created an ill-perception of politics and as a consequence of the 
Government that promoted injustice and unfairness. 
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of Albanian society. In other words, according to Nicolay Petro, ‘the 
behaviouralism of Almond and Verba is in the Soviet [Albanian] 
context inadequate for understanding the changes which occurred 
in communist society’. 

Moreover, it also highlights conceptual and ideological 
uncertainty of the respondents as well as linguistic and 
methodological problems in the implementation of the 
questionnaires; the use of specific methodological tools, such as 
opinion polls and surveys, especially for probing complex political 
attitudes, encounters difficulties in translating both words and 
concepts”. The overall transition of Albania has influenced also the 
political terminology employed by the people. These new terms and 
ideas contrasts with previous political interpretations and they are 
directly introduced into Albanian’s language by simply 
transliterating them to fit their linguistic system. While foreign 
researchers often assumed that the terms have the same meanings 
as they do in their countries (mostly Western stable democracies). 
But the terms frequently mutate as they are adapted to the 
Albanians culture. Therefore, conventional terms used in Albania 
such as, ‘democracy’, ‘freedom’ ‘state’ or ‘market’ are being adapted 
to fit the new post-communist reality and to make sense of the new 
political environment. 


Conclusion 


As indicated in the title, this chapter critically discusses some 
empirical studies of democratic attitudes in Albania. Through the 
first part of the chapter I attempted to offer some considerations over 
the use of survey methods to measure political values specifically in 


241 Quoted in Roger Eatwell, European political cultures Conflict or 
convergence?, (Published by Routledge, 1997), p.3 
242 Ibid 
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the context of Albania. I have investigated different surveys fielded 
in Albania since the system changed. This investigation explains 
that measuring political attitude in Albania through surveys method 
is often a limited and a misleading endeavor. Instability in today’s 
political attitudes, consequence of an historical heterogeneity and a 
harsh political style ideated by Hoxha and perpetrated by his 
bureaucrats, were displayed through people’s letters addressed to 
Enver Hoxha himself or to the Albanian Party of Labor. The letters 
exhibit the perception and the attitudes of ordinary people about 
politics, which were enduring along communist years and after the 
system changed were amalgamated with new democratic values. 
Consequently, the problem here seems to be twofold; the first one 
lies in the volatility of the object of research, while the second one in 
the scientific instruments employed to pinpoint it. Therefore, clear-cut 
conclusions about political attitudes cannot be drawn from data 
generated through the survey method, especially in Albanian 
transition society. 

Perhaps one of the clearest analyses about political culture 
in the former communist countries is given by William Mishler and 
Detlef Pollack?®. These authors investigate political culture as a 
research method dividing it into two components, specifically thick 
and thin culture. Thick culture is shaped by time and generations of 
cultural development, leaving societies with ‘a fundamental 
consensus on basic values and beliefs, shared symbols and 
meanings, and basic social practices and institutions’“. On the other 
hand, thin culture is part of thick culture but is less rooted in the 
collective conscious of a society and therefore fosters diversity. 
Furthermore, thick culture is static, while thin culture changes over 


243 William Mishler and Detlef Pollack, ‘On Culture, Thick and Thin: 
Toward a Neo-Cultural Synthesis’ in Detlef Pollack, Jorg Jacobs, Olaf 
Miiller, Gert Pickel, (Eds), Political Culture in Post-Communist Europe. 
Attitudes in New Democracies, (Published by Aldershot, 2003) 

244 Ivi. p. 239 
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time. According to these authors ‘only time will tell’ whether thick 
culture or thin culture will determine the fate of democracy, leaving 
political culture studies in post-communist countries as Albania 
with an open end, underlining that a conclusive analysis is not 
possible, since only time will tell what will happen. 

This critique of the evidence generated through surveys 
does not intend to exclude their use in Albania; they can indeed be 
a valuable tool in measuring other values, except the political ones. 
The very lack of agreement among these survey results indicates, 
however, that contemporary Albanian political properties are 
particularly difficult for surveys to identify. The limitations inherent 
in surveys as a research tool must be acknowledged in the face of 
such variegated political experiences in Albanian history. 
Researchers must strive for a deeper understanding of a society 
especially if we hope to explain and understand authentic values 
that should be congruent with the ‘spirit of democracy’. 


Chapter Four 
Authentic Democratic Values? 


Introduction 


Throughout these last decades, the western model of democracy 
has been presented to Albania as a cornerstone to which our moral, 
social, political and cultural practices should be anchored. The term 
has become a powerful instrument of influence in the public debate, 
given that the ethos of democracy is unquestionably ingrained in the 
present and mostly in the future imagination of citizens. The logic 
surrounding the value placed on the western democratic model is 
interwoven with the virtues of tolerance, freedom, self- 
determination and ability to act on the market. What remains often 
unexplored in this public debate, however, is whether this logic is in 
fact appropriate to the Albanian socio-political environment. To 
place this analysis into the Albanian political developments the 
question at stake here is: to what extent can Albanian political 
culture successfully produce an authentic democratic society? 

This chapter aims at analyzing the components of Albanian 
political culture that would support an authentic democracy. The 
concept of a democratic society has been regarded as more than just 
a philosophical ideology in human history. The Western world has 
frequently claimed that it has embraced democracy as a political 
system, process, and way of life, embodying freedom as its inherent 
good. Furthermore, democracy is regarded as a system of values 
that attempts to enhance people’s life and raise aspirations within 
societies. Hence, when politicians and the media use the term, it 
resonates among individuals as a political ideology that respects 
their rights to equality, freedom of speech, and participation in the 
election of a representative government. The Western world has 
strongly declared its constituent nations to be democratic, however, 
a self-declared allegiance to democracy does not necessarily entail 
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that a society is democratic in its practices. Democracy needs to be 
viewed in relation to the contradictions of the market system within 
which it attempts to function. In other words; democracy must have 
cultural roots in order to be authentic. 

In this regard, the presence of an electoral system is by no 
means indicative of democratic way living because as Ferrara has 
argued ‘the procedural criteria are always vulnerable to the risk of a 
‘trivializing emulation’: no parameter is immune from being 
formally satisfied yet substantively deprived of all meaning’™®. 
Therefore, democracy requires the presence of forums where all 
people’s voices can be heard and, ultimately, citizens ‘govern’ their 
own reality. This obligation extends to all sorts of institutions within 
a society. But are these actors and processes enough to ensure the 
consolidation of a future authentic democracy? Democracy is far 
from being equated with a system of representative government — 
where representatives of a government body are separate from the 
daily concerns of human life. Democracy is instead to be seen as 
embodying a social consciousness that extends to the totality of 
citizens under its banner. For Marxists in particular, democracy 
cannot be restricted to the formal equality of electoral competition — 
an element that constitutes the most common definition of 
democracy in capitalist societies. Rather, democracy is about the 
substantive socio-economic conditions of effective and equal 
participation in democratic forums. 

In the first chapter and in some parts of the second one, I 
have tried to define major and most influential cultural 
breakthroughs that have had an impact on Albania’s history as well 
as on today’s modernization and democratization processes. 


245 Alessandro Ferrara, The Democratic Horizon: Hyperpluralism and the 
Renewal of Political Liberalism, (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 2015), Chapter 5, Introduction p.4 
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The primary focus of that analysis was to demonstrate the atypical 
paths of modernization that Albania experienced prior to and after 
its independence. 

In following paragraphs, drawing on the argument 
developed by Alessandro Ferrara, mainly in Chapter 5 of his book 
The Democratic Horizon: Hyperpluralism and the Renewal of Political 
Liberalism, but eventually parting way from some of his conclusions, 
I will try to investigate the relationship between Albania’s 
civilization (legacies discussed in the previous chapters) and its 
future patterns of modernity as a crucial nexus in today’s 
democratization process. The underlying importance of 
investigating these paths is linked with the question: can 

Albania ‘be drawing [authentically democratic] values 
from internal resources or, must [Albania] be inspired solely by 
outside values’ in order to develop an authentic democracy? 

In his Chapter 5, Ferrara explains in a very elaborate way 
the phenomena of the Axial Age and the concept of ‘multiple 
modernities’ as prerequisites to ‘multiple democracy’. In the 
following, I will introduce in general lines the first two concepts to 
outline an idea of the theoretical trajectory that the author has 
followed in his analysis; the reason of this limited analysis is because 
it will far exceed the scope of this chapter. 

Over the abovementioned phenomena of ‘multiple 
democracies’ Ferrara has argued that; “underlying the project of 
‘multiple democracies”*” is the question whether a diversity of 
paths of progression ‘from decency to democracy’ can be 


246 Alessandro Ferrara, The Democratic Horizon...cit, p. 115 

247 ‘I understand it as a program in political philosophy which directs our 
effort towards understanding how the ingredients of the ‘spirit of 
democracy’ — the dispositions to attend the common good, equality, 
individuality and openness - can originate from and flourish in 
civilizational contexts other than the Christian and Protestant ones’. 
Quoted in Ferrara...cit., p. 114 
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reconstructed on the basis of different religious and civilizational 
backgrounds upon which ‘decent’ polities rest”. For example, 
could Albania which evolved into a multi-religious European 
country and ended up as the most isolated and the world’s first 
officially atheist country ever manage to reconstruct a ‘decent 
democracy’ based on the blend of multi-religious and atheistic 
ethics? 

In his comparative perspective, Ferrara uses Weber’s ideas 
on religious cultures as a research tool to ‘examine their potential in 
terms for producing results, similar to those attributed to the 
influence of Puritanism — i.e., in terms of their potential for leading 
to a rationalization of culture, of social life and of the actor’s life- 
conduct.” Moreover, drawing on Eisenstadt agenda to track 
‘functional equivalents’ of Weber's Puritanism in a plurality of non- 
Western contexts, Ferrara focuses on the explanation ‘why some 
countries have gone further and faster along the path of a modern 
‘economy & society’-nexus... inherent in the economic ethic’®°. 
Furthermore, based on Jasper’s analysis of the Axial Age”! Ferrara 


248 Ibid, p. 110 

249 Ibid, p. 118 

250 Ibid 

251 The term, coined by Jaspers, refers to a quantum leap, relatively 
concentrated in time when compared with the tempo of the evolution 
of the species and simultaneously occurring in several distinct 
civilizational contexts, in the reflexivity of social organization — an 
increase in reflexivity consisting in an ‘opening up of potentially 
universal perspectives, in contrast to the particularism of more archaic 
modes of thought’, in an ‘ontological distinction between higher and 
lower levels of reality, and a normative subordination of the lower 
level to the higher’. Such increased reflexivity — the awareness that 
things may not be as they appear - in turn generates a new dimension 
of agency, a perception of historicity as well as a sense of human 
responsibility for actions and institutions. Quoted in Ferrara 
Democratic Horizont... cit., p. 114 
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argues that ‘each and every axial breakthrough generates a historical 
path of its own: hence the Axial Age constitutes the paradigm for 
thinking of a multiplicity of developmental paths eventually leading 
to modernity, one for each of the major civilizations where the axial 
breakthrough occurred’**. Consequently, the idea that Ferrara 
emphasizes here is ‘how nonwestern societies negotiated their own 
distinctive version of structural differentiation, urbanization, 
autonomization of the market, replacement of status with contract 
and of ascription with achievement, and cultural and institutional 
reflexivity — patterns now taken as descriptive of a modern life-form 
no longer prejudicially equated with its Western version. 
Underlying the paradigm of multiple modernities is the innovative 
idea that becoming modern and becoming Westernized are two 
different things that need not coincide’. Ultimately, according to 
Ferrara the most important issue here, which on the other hand will 
be the focus of this chapter is to ‘disentangle not just the procedural 
core of democracy (elections, majority principle, ‘one man, one vote’, 
accountability of government, rule of law) [elaborated in the 
previous chapters] but also significant aspects of the ‘spirit of 
democracy’ from the original cultural seedbed related to the Puritan 
ethos and to work out versions of it that are compatible with other 
cultural configurations and at the same time susceptible of being 
conjecturally advocated with success’. 

Based on the analytical model of Ferrara, my analysis will 
be divided in two parts. Firstly, I will draw attention to moments of 
convergence that relate to three of the sub-components of what 
Ferrara considers as the ‘spirit of democracy’ or democratic ethos; 
respectively, the orientation towards the common good, equality and 
the intrinsic value of individuality. In order to ‘sustain these 
orientations to a comparable extent as it has been the case with 


252 Ibid, 
253 Ivi..., 111 (Italics in original) 
254 Ivi...,125 
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Protestantism’? I will be investigating the controversial Albania’s 
customary law the Kanun of Lekë Dukagjini, which constitutes a 
centuries-old code of behavior, regulating both individual and 
collective conduct, as well as the culture of religious tolerance among 
Albanians. At the same time, the role played by the communist 
ideology, which for less than half a century, turned itself into a 
religion, has been the object of a full analysis in the preceding 
chapters, will in this case be addressed as an auxiliary analysis to 
support the arguments taken into consideration. 

Secondly, I will focus on the moments of persisting 
divergences between the fundamentals of democracy, as understood 
and practiced in the Western countries, and the new religious culture 
of Albania. 


4.1 A Short History of the Kanun of Leké Dukagjini 


Before engaging with the investigation of convergences of the Kanun 
of Leké Dukagjini let me first give a brief historical account of this 
code. There exists a lot of disagree among historian about the 


255 Ivi..., 22 

256 The author of the KLD was an Albanian Franciscan priest, ethnologist 
and folklorist. He collected Albanian oral literature, wrote poetry, 
prose and drama, and conducted many important studies on ethno- 
Albanian culture. Shtjefën Konstantin Gjeçovi (1874-1929) worked for 
more than 30 years for the written version of the Kanun of Leké 
Dukagjin, his most important monumental work. Although, the Kanun 
of Leké Dukagjini is not the only variant of customary law that 
circulated in Albania, the analysis focuses only on this version because 
it represents the most accurate and complete codification of the Kanun. 
Furthermore, this version of the code is the most well-known and 
practiced in the northern area of Albania. There are other similar 
versions of the traditional law and almost every region had had its 
own collection of laws, such as Kanuni i Vjetér (The old Kanun) the most 
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origin of the Kanun of Lekë Dukagjini. On the basis of scant 
historical data, the majority of the historians accept as true that some 
elements of the Kanun were promulgated by Leké the Prince of 
Dukagjin but there is no solid historical evidence that Leké 
Dukagjini himself actually composed the Kanun or in any other way 
codified Albanian customary law. Historians now mostly agree that 
the Kanun of Leké, was formed over many centuries and that it 
cannot be empirically ascertained that it was the work of the actual 
historical person Leké Dukagjini. However, the Kanun of Leké 
Dukagjini is in any case a collection of customary law and it was 
associated with Leké Dukagjini because Leké had distinguished 
himself as a leader in the struggle against the Ottoman Empire and 
as a successor of Scanderbeg’s resistance**. Or in Sinanis’s word, 
‘neither Leké Dukagjin, nor any other person cannot have such a 
skill of the legislator, how to prepare - no other words would be 
enough semantically - a whole universe of legal, laconic and 
complete as the Kanun of the highlands is. At best, it could be a 


ancient which functioned in Illyrian times, Kanuni i Labërisë (The Kanun 
of Labéria) practiced in the southern region and in the city of Vloré, 
Kanuni i Çermenikës (The Kanun of Çermenikë), Kanuni i Papa Zhulit, 
(the Kanun of Papa Zhuli and Kanuni i Skenderbeut (The Kanun of 
Skanderbeg), in use in the Skenderbeg’s Princedom, known also as 
Kanuni i Arbérisé (The Kanun of Arbéria). 

257 Kanuni I Lekë Dukagjinit (KLD). (1989), Albanian Text Collected and 
Arranged by Shtjefén Gjecov, Translated by Leonard Fox. Gjonlekaj 
Publishing Company: New York, Introduction. See, Fishta Gj, (2001) 
‘Introduction’ in Kanuni i Lekë Dukagjinit, by Shtjefën Gjeçovi, 
Kuvendi, Tiranë, XXVI. 

258 For a further discussion on this issue see, Syrja Pupovci, Origjina dhe 
Emri i Kanunit te Leke Dukagjinit, [The origins and the name of the 
Kanun of Leke Dukagjini], 4 Volume, Published by Rilindja, Pristina. 
(1985) pp.38-39, for an in-depth understanding of this subject see also 
Tonin Çobani Princi i përfolur Lekë Dukagjini [Lekë Dukagjini, the 
controversial Prince], Lisitan, Tiranë, (2003) p. 21. 
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Father Gjecov of five centuries ago, but an ‘author’ who arranged 
the oral rather than written law. The Kanuan was followed by a 
century to another as a testament entity’. 

Robert Elsie, in his book Historical Dictionary of Albania? 
argues that the Kanun of Leké Dukagjini was developed in the 
geographical area of Dukagjin, a mountainous region in the eastern 
part of Shkodér. It embraces nearby areas such as Lezhé, Mirdité, 
Shalé, Shosh, Nikaj and the plain of Dukagjini in present-day 
western Kosovo’s!. The codification of the tribal law is attributed to 
Leké Dukagjini, a prince and chieftain from a noble tribe, who ruled 
north Albania during the fifteenth century. However, Father Gjergj 
Fishta argued in the Introduction to the Kanun, that it is hard to 
define precisely the region in which the Kanun was observed”. The 
Code has been translated into English by Leonard Fox in 1989 and I 
find it important to briefly recall some elements of his eloquent 
Introduction over the Kanun of Leké Dukagjini. 

In his introduction Fox argues that the Albanian traditional 
customary law has been developed during a period that extends 
before and after the era of two extraordinary historical personalities, 
Leké Dukagjin and Gjergj Kastriot Skanderbeg. Some of these laws 
described in the Kanun of Leké can be traced back to ancient times, 
due to large migrations of Indo-European population. Father 
Shtjefén Gjecovi, who was the first to codify the Kanun, suggests that 


259 Dr Shaban Sinani, Kanun e Kuvend, Trashegimia Kulturore Shqiptare, 
http://www.shqiperia.com/tr/kanun_e_kuvend.php, Accessed. on 
26/01/2016 (translation mine). 

260 See Elsie Robert, Historical Dictionary of Albania, Scarecrow Press, Lan- 
ham 2010. 

261 There is a large anthropological literature on the Albanian clans, most 
of it in English, originally derived from travelers in the late- 
Victorian and Edwardian periods, of which Edith Durham is the best 
known. 

262 Fishta, Gj (2001) Kanuni i Lekë Dukagjinit, by Shtjefën Gjeçovi, Kuvendi, 
Tiranë, P.. XXVI Introduction 
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that there are many similarities between the Kanun of Leké 
Dukagjin and Manava Dharma-Sastra (Laws of Manu) because 
details of their compilation indicate a common origin”®. 

Furthermore, Fox highlights that there are striking 
similarities between Northern Albanian customary law% and the 
peoples of the North Caucasus. In a 1925 article in the ‘Zeitschrift fur 
verleichende Rechtswissenschaft’ Adolf Dirr suggests that the two 
common law systems can be considered virtually interchangeable: 
«analogies are so strong, that one immediately wonders regarding 
to the issues that have its source to ethnography: All borrowed? 
Common origins? Basic similarities in the way of thinking?©. Fox 
argues that Dirr gives numerous examples, particularly those 
involving the hospitality and blood feuds, but he makes no attempt 
to explain the striking similarities. This and other concepts of the 
Kanun will be analyzed in details in the accounts of Kazuiho 
Yamamoto, one of the foreign prominent researchers of the 
Albanian customary law ethics. 

In addition, Fox stated that the impact of Illyrian laws 
should not be ignored. As direct predecessor of Albanians, Illyrians 
obviously kept their legal norms, regardless of the Roman 
occupation because it is a historical fact that the Roman governor of 
Illyricum allowed the use of local laws so long as they did not 
contradict the Roman law. Even after Diocletian’s period, when the 


263 Kanuni I Lekë Dukagjinit (KLD). (1989), Albanian Text Collected and 
Arranged by Shtjefën Gjecov, Translated by Leonard Fox. Gjonlekaj 
Publishing Company: New York, Introduction. See, Fishta Gj, (2001) 
‘Introduction’ in Kanuni i Leké Dukagjinit, by Shtjefén Gjecovi, Ku- 
vendi, Tirané, XXVI. 

264 For further reading on Albanian costumary low see also, Villari. S 
(1940), Le consuetutini giuridiche dell’ Albania (Il Kanun di Lek Dukagjini) 
Roma, P. Stefano, (1941) Const. Gjeqov, Codice di Lek Dukagjini ossia 
diritto consuetudinario delle Montagne d’ Albania, Tradotto dal P. Paolo 
Dodaj. Introduzione di Federico Patteta, Roma, p. 7-8. 

265 Ivi..,. Introduction, 
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Illyrian provinces were subject to Romanization, old laws were 
preserved in the memories of people and transmitted orally to their 
future generations”. Later on, the Ottoman rule in Albanian 
brought some kind of influence that stemmed from the sharia 
(Islamic law), regardless of the powerful Catholic influence in the 
northern part of the country where the Turkish policy was much 
more severe than in other regions in which the conversion to Islam 
was much disseminated”. It should be noted also — continued Fox - 
that the Kanun of Leké Dukagjin was without any doubt the only 
source of traditional laws used in Albania. In other regions the 
Canon of Scanderbeg (Kanuni i Skenderbeut) was in force, while other 
territories of northern and southern Albanian had their own legal 
codes*®, 

Moreover, with regard to religious aspects, Gjeçovi, in his 
compilation, puts emphasis on the Catholic Church but does not in- 
dicate the extent of the diffusion of Islam in northern Albania. By the 
time when Albania became independent in 1912, approximately 
75% to 80% of the population was Muslims (Sunni majority, the rest 
Bektashi) and 10% were Catholics mainly located in the North?®. 

Mass conversions to Islam in Albania occurred in the eight- 
eenth century, particularly in 1760, as a result of discriminatory tax- 
ation by the Ottoman authorities against non-Muslims. Basically, the 


266 For a further discussion on this issue see, Pupovci S, (1985), Origjina 
dhe Emri i Kanunit te Leke Dukagjinit, [The origins and the name of 
the Kanun of Leke Dukagjini], 4 Volume, Published by Rilindja, 
Pristina. For an in-depth understanding of this subject see also Çobani 
T, (2003) Princi i përfolur Lekë Dukagjini [Lekë Dukagjini, the 
controversial Prince], Lisitan, Tiranë, p. 21. 

267 For a further discussion on this issue see, Bartl, P, Shqiptaret 
[Albanians], Published by, Instituti i Dialogut & Komunikimt, Tirana 

268 Ivi..,, Introduction, See also Ilia, I.F. (1993) Kanuni i Skënderbegut [The 
Code of Skanderbeg], Publisher: Archbishop of Shkodra. 

269 Ivi.., see also Vickers. M (2001), The Albanians, Published by, LB.Tauris 
& Co Ltd London 
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conversion was minimal, and was often limited only to the head of 
the family. In northern Albania, marriage between Muslims and 
Catholics?” was both frequent and widespread, and relations be- 
tween individuals were rarely characterized by hostility on account 
of religion. Consequently, the Turkish government's intention to de- 
stroy the tribes through changing religious affiliation and imposing 
acceptance of Sharia as the law in force failed completely in those 
areas that were very important to the Ottoman local representatives. 
However, in general, the principles of the Kanun took precedence 
over all other laws in the rural areas of the North. Syrja Pupovci, in 
his preface to the 1972 reprint of the Kanun, explains the widely val- 
ued republication, ‘basically, the preservation of customary law was 
one of the most important elements to help the Albanian people to 
maintain their individuality under Ottoman domination’?”. Further- 
more, the Albanian linguist Martin Camaj argues that the ‘natural 
form of this unwritten law remained rooted in the spirit and 
memory of an ancient people forever in contact and conflict with the 
customs and laws of other peoples.’ “The maxims of the Kanun,’ he 
said, ‘were primary; they took precedence over all other laws’. 2” 
Ultimately, Fox emphasizes that it must be admitted that 
the text of the Kanun presents only a part of the Albanian customary 
laws; many other laws have never been registered in its entirety. 
Gjeçovi was the first Albanian folklorist and writer to have 


270 Mixed marriages were a common trend among Albanians throughout 
history, which displays the weak influence of different religions. To 
this phenomenon I will return later on in this chapter. For further 
discussions on this issue see, Valentini. G, (1945) Familja né té Drejtén 
Tradicionale Shqiptare [ The Family in the Albanian Customary Law ] 
Annals Lateranensi, Vol., IX, , p., 9-212 

271 Ivi..cit... Introduction, For further discussions on Albanian identity see 
Clayre. N, (2012), Ne fillimet e | Nacionalizmit Shqiptare, [At the 
Beginning of Albanian Nationalism] Published by Pérpjekja, Tirana 

272 Quoted in ‘Foreword’ Camaj M, in Gjecov Shtjefén, The Code of Leké 
Dukagjini, cit..., P., xv 
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systematically studied the laws in a relatively inaccessible and iso- 
lated area of northern Albania, and also the first to have written 
them down after centuries of oral transmission. Certain shortcom- 
ings, however, cannot be ignored. Perhaps one of the most signifi- 
cant is the fact that most of the material published in the Canon was 
collected in the Mirdita region, where the Gjomarkaj family, so often 
mentioned in the text, enjoyed a special status as being the dominant 
legislative authority. To some extent, then, it gives a limited account 
of customs practiced throughout the entirety of northern Albania. 
But, at the same time, Gjecovi's codification of the Kanun is the most 
comprehensive compilation of Albanian customary law, and as 
such, it is of particular importance. 

To conclude, Fox highlighted that the Kanun is not a relic of 
the past. ‘Kanuni is an expression and reflection of the Albanian 
character, character that embodies the uncompromising morality 
based on justice, honor, and respect for themselves and others’””. 

Under the communist regime, the Kanun was incorporated 
into the Albanian literature as an important yet denied phenomenon 
of the past?. Probably not unintentionally, the most prominent 
writer of Albania, Ismail Kadare, has Kanun as the main theme in 
his famous novel Broken April. In this book the author tells the story 
of a young urbanite couple, with whom Albanian communists 
would have identified, who during their honeymoon in the northern 
mountains encounter a young local man, Gjorg. In accordance with 
the mountain laws he is expected to commit murder, as he must 
avenge his brother, and consequently he is to be killed, thus marking 
the cycle of bloodshed, which closes the book. Those who were fa- 
miliar with the original text of father Shtjefen Gjeçovi would imme- 
diately recognize literally citations during Kadare’s explanation of 


273 Ivi..., cit...Introduction, 

274 For a further discussion on these issues see De Waal. C, (2005), Albania 
Today a Portrait of Post-Communist Turbulance, Pulished by I.B.Tauris &. 
Co Ltd 
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the cultural pressures that are exerted on the feuders. Through his 
ambiguous literary style Kadare also observes that ‘[t]he Kanun was 
stronger than it seemed; its power reached everywhere, covering 
lands and the boundaries of fields; it made its way into the founda- 
tions of houses, into tombs, churches, roads, markets and wed- 
dings’. Despite writing in censorship times, Kadare releases the 
Canon from lien, addressed those who do not know it and who in- 
tentionally distort its initial purposes. His main point is to give an 
unbiased consideration of the Kanun by highlighting its preventive 
measures toward ‘blood feud’ and its ethical aspects. According to 
Schwandner-Sievers, ‘on the one hand, the events of this key novel 
can be read as critical metaphors for the coercion that the totalitarian 
system exerted on the individual. This book evaded censorship, 
however, because — on another level — it so clearly places the Kanun 
traditions in remote space and time’?”. 

In addition, some foreign authors have recognized addi- 
tional values in the Kanun, like Pupovic for example, who argued 
that one of the qualities of the Kanun was the preservation of inde- 
pendence and traditional customs related to the impenetrability of 
the region?”. Or in Durham’s words, ‘the mountain tribesman has 
never been more than nominally conquered; empires pass over the 


275 Ismail Kadare, Broken April, (Vintage Classics, London, 2003), p... 27 
Kadare also evokes the Kanun in his novel The Celebration Commission, 
where Kadare literally describes the Monastir massacre of 1830 as the 
struggle between two empires: the Albanian Kanun with its code 
of besa and the Ottoman Empire itself. While, in his other book 
Aeschylus, the Great Loser, where Loser refers to the great number of 
tragedies that were lost from Aeschylus 

276 See Stephanie Schwandner-Sievers, (2008) Albanians, Albanianism 
and the strategic subversion of stereotypes, SSEES, University College 
London, P. 8; Andrew Hammond (ed.), The Balkans and the West: 
constructing the European Other, 1945 - 2003 (Aldershot: Ashgate, 
2004), p. 110-26 

277 Pupovic S, (1972), 
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Kanun and run off like water from a duck’s back’2”, Furthermore, 
she observed that the Northern tribes acknowledge the normative 
prescripts contained in the Kanun and every action was conducted 
interpreted through Leké’s words. However, in terms of institu- 
tional organization, Villari defines the highland tribes as a small 
aristocratic republic?”. They were ruled by the leader with the sup- 
port of the Elderly Council”®. 

According to Durham, the Kanun had a primary importance 
in daily practices, to such a degree that it was more relevant than the 
provisions of the Church and the Islamic precepts: ‘The teachings of 
Islam and of Christianity, the Sharia and Church law, all have to 
yield to the Canon of Lek[...] For all their habits, laws, and customs, 
the people, as a rule, have but one explanation: it is in the Kanun of 
Lek’#*!, This evidence constitutes a strong reason why I chose to 


278 Mary E. Durham, High Albania, (Edward Arnold, London 1909) British 
writer and traveler, Mary Edith Durham (1863-1944) stemmed from a 
large and prosperous middle-class family of North London. An in- 
depth knowledge of the Machiavellian politics of the Balkans caused 
her to turn away from the Slavic nationalism that she encountered on 
her travels through Serbia, and to focus her attention and her 
sympathies increasingly on Albania and the Albanians. In the summer 
of 1908, she travelled once more to Montenegro and from there to 
Shkodra and through the Albanian Highlands, a journey she described 
in her most delightful and widely read book, ‘High Albania’, which is 
regarded by many people as the best English-language book ever 
written on Albania. 

279 I will return to this issue later on in this chapter. 

280 See Salvatore Villari, Le consuetudini giuridiche dell’Albania nel Kanun di 
Lek Dukagjin, (Società editrice del libro italiano, Roma, 1940) p.18 

281 Ivi..,, P.. 25. However, there is a debate about this issue because in the 
Kanun is written that: ‘The church is under the rule of the Leader of the 
religion not under the rule of the Kanun. Kanun therefore cannot put 
burden on the Church; it has the duty to safeguard its authority’. 
(Article 1) Paperlimsija e Kishés. Furthermore, people associated the 
Kanun of Leké Dukagjini with Leké Dukagjini, while historiography 
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analyze the importance of the Kanun instead of religion that Albani- 
ans had at that time. As I have analyzed in the previous chapters, as 
well as it will emerge in the following analysis, the affiliation that 
Albanians have had with religion has always been unbiased. Para- 
doxically, given the lack of influence from the European Enlighten- 
ment, Albanians were almost guided by Enlightenment values; they 
may perhaps be qualified as the first Enlightened Balkan nation, es- 
pecially in relation to religion(s). 

In the following, I will try to give a different perspective on 
the Kanun’s ethical future. This investigation will be based on 
Kazuhiko Yamamoto’s studies. He is the first researcher of the Asian 
continent that has turned Albanian customary law into his subject 
of study. He is also the first researcher to examine and compare the 
Kanun with the Japanese mythological tradition, with the ethical 
structure of Homeric society reflected in ‘The Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey’, 


cannot firmly determine among several personalities which one was 
the real Leké. Historiographers disagree over the origin of the The 
Kanun of Leké Dukagjini. On the basis of scant historical data, the 
majority of them believe that the Kanun was promulgated by Leké 
Dukagjini the III (1410-1481). This view is based, on the whole, on the 
popular tradition. There is no sound historical evidence that this Leké 
actually promulgated the Kanun or in any other way codified Albanian 
Customary Law. Researchers now mostly agree that the Albanian 
customary law - the Kanun of Lekë Dukagjini - was formed through 
centuries and that it cannot be scientifically (empirically) ascertained 
that it had been enacted by the real historical person Leké Dukagjini. 
Therefore, the Kanun of Leké Dukagjini is, in its nature, the customary 
law. Leké Dukagjini did not promulgate the Kanun, but the latter was 
the product of unwritten popular customary law; it was a component 
of Albanian traditional law as a whole. It was named after Leké 
Dukagjini, because Leké had distinguished himself as a leader in the 
struggle against Ottoman Empire. The Kanun of Leké Dukagjini contains 
rules that, by their origin, are much older than Leké Dukagjini himself. 
(About this topic, see in more depth: Tonin Cobani, The History of Leké 
Dukagjini, History of Shkodra. 
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and also with Greek tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles. Thus, he 
addresses the Kanun as an ethical value system of a pagan 
transcendental society. 

In a lecture held on the occasion of International 
Conference, organized in Tirana in 2012, titled ‘Light-and-shadows 
of the Kanun’, with the theme: An Alternative Analysis of Ancient Greek 
Philosophy in terms of The Ethical Structure of the Kanun, Kazuiho 
Yamamoto argued, inter alia, that ‘the Kanun seems to have 
originated before the Middle Ages, as it is supposed to serve well 
for creating a sense of justice, peace and order in a society without 
state power, such as ancient societies, archaic societies and tribal 
societies, which have [sui generis]...social and cultural conditions’. 


282 See also Kazuhiko Yamamoto The Ethical Structure of the Albanian 
Customary Law, Second revised Edition, (Sh. B ‘Almera’ Tirana 2008), 
p. 330 see also Kazuhiko Yamamoto ‘An Alternative Analysis of 
Ancient Greek Philosophy in terms of The Ethical Structure of the 
Kanun’, Lecture held on the occasion of the International Conference, 
Tirana, titled; Light-and-shadows of Kanun, organized by, Tirana 
International University and Albanian Academy of Science, (Quoted 
in Proceedings, 20012) Furthermore, Yamamoto argues that Kanun’s 
most distinctive feature is that it allows men to retaliate, which 
functions as a sanction against violations of the rights of others. If an 
act of revenge carried out by the offender, the offended party is 
supported by ethical concepts, resulting in vicious and endless 
violence. The fact that for centuries the Kanun has functioned as a 
customary code in northern Albania, which enables people to 
maintain social order by resolving conflicts in the community, shows 
that people in these areas consider the act of revenge in the Kanun as 
an ethical act. Notably, concept of revenge is the cornerstone of the 
Kanun, which could potentially unravel the ethical structure of the 
Kanun. Since the Kanun defines clearly that blood must be avenged, it 
understood that revenge is inextricably linked with the concept of 
Blood. 
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Through evidences extracted from ancient Greek writings 
Yamamoto attempts to compare it with the ethical structure of the 
Kanun. 

According to Yamamoto, the Homeric society, as described 
in the Iliad and the Odyssey, is assumed to be a society without state 
power, consisting of several kin groups existing in an orderly 
manner under the guide of the code, keeping their existence by 
observing the rituals of ancestor-worship; securing the spatial 
existence by coexistence and rivalry with kin groups of other 
lineages. Thus, the ethical value system of Homeric epics is deemed 
to belong to the category of the ethics of a society without state 
power?®, 

Through Hesiod’s writings, Yamamoto gives a prospect of 
the conditions of the eighth and early seventh centuries B.C, 
emphasizing that Hesiod praised Homeric society as ideal as long as 
people in the heroes’ generation, being satisfied with the status quo, 
lived happily eventually. However, when the age of the fifth 
generation began after the heroes’ generation, men of a race of iron 
could never rest from labor and sorrow by day, and from perishing 
by night. This age of the fifth generation, to which Hesiod belonged, 
was an age of trouble and confusion with some good merging with 
the evils. In Hesiod’s words 

‘There will be no favor for the man who keeps his oath or 
for the just or for the good; but rather men will praise the 
evil-doer and his violent dealing. Strength will be right 
and reverence will cease to be; and the wicked will hurt 


The search for the causes of such retaliatory violence, which 
consequently results in blood feud, provides us with a clue to the 
concepts that build the ethical structure of the Kanun. 

283 Ibid.., p. 329. For a further discussion on this issue see Gerhard Thür, 
Oaths and Dispute Settlement in Ancient Greek Law (1996); In Lin Foxhall 
and Andrew Lewis (Ed) Greek Law In Its Political Setting Justifications 
Not Justice, Clarendon Press, Oxford, (1996) 
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the worthy man and, speaking false words against him, 
and will swear an oath upon them’**. 


Yamamoto argues that Hesiod, who seemed to have little idea about 
how to correct the society of a race of iron, expected Zeus to punish 
wrongdoers and to favor whoever practice the right way. So it is 
understandable, continues Yamamoto, that Hesiod seems to have 
had a devoted faith in the Gods’ power to punish malefactors in 
return for his prayer and sacrifice. In addition, Yamamoto 
acknowledged that in the society to which Hesiod belonged the 
Gods’ wrath against men who commit the act of injustice and the 
Gods’ punishment on malefactors were only means for rectifying 
injustice, hence Hesiod expected that Zeus must knew everything». 

Consequently, this crisis of justice and order described by 
Hesiod raised an urgent necessity for Gods Establishment. While 
Hesiod ardently expected the gods to punish malefactors, people in 
the ancient Greek world seem to have experienced many times that 
the Gods failed to punish malefactors while they were alive, as 
implied in Solon’s poetry in the seventh and sixth centuries B.C. For 
a functioning political system of the polis, Yamamoto brings 
attention to Solon’s idea that: 

‘Good government (eunomia) makes everything fine and 
orderly, and often puts those who are unjust in fetters; it makes 


284 See Kazuhiko Yamamoto ‘An Alternative Analysis of Ancient Greek 
Philosophy in terms of The Ethical Structure of the Kanun’, Lecture 
held on the occasion of the International Conference, Tirana, titled; 
Light-and-shadows of Kanun, organized by, Tirana International 
University and Albanian Academy of Science, (Quoted in Proceedings, 
20012), quoted in Proceedings p., 14, For a further discussion see; 
Anton Powell, Athens and Sparta Constructing Greek Political and Social 
History from 478 BC, Second Edition published in the (Taylor & Francis 
e-Library 2003). Especially Chapter 9, Religious Prophecy at Athens. 

285 Ibid 
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rough things smooth, stops excess, weakens hubris, and withers 
the growing blooms of madness (ate). It straightens crooked 
judgments, makes arrogant deeds turn gentle, puts a stop to 
divisive factions, and brings to an end the misery of angry 
quarrels’**, 


If amalefactor may not be punished in his lifetime, he might 
become so insolent and reckless that he will not be afraid of the 
Gods. In addition, Yamamoto brings the testimony of Xenophanes 
who expressed further skepticism on the Gods, saying; 

‘Of course, the clear and certain truth no man has seen nor will 
there be anyone who knows about the gods and what I say about 
all things. For even if, in the best case, one happened to speak 
just of what has been thought to pass, still he himself would not 
know. But opinion is allotted to all’*”. 


Eventually, Yamamoto argues that Xenophanes has been the first 
person in the ancient Greek world that attacked Homeric epics, 
lamented that people were singing and hearing Homeric epics, 
saying; «as they sang of numerous illicit divine deeds: theft, 
adultery, and mutual deceit»**, though - Yamamoto continues - 
Xenophanes knew very well that people learned ethics and social 
norms through Homeric epics, as indicated in his saying; «since 
from the beginning all have learned according to Homer»”* 

As aconclusion, Yamamoto has argued that, the Kanun is deemed to 
represent the ethical value system of a society without state power 


286 Ibid..,, p., 15 

287 Ibid., 

288 Ivi.., 

289 Ivi., Passim For an interesting discussion on the Greek Polis see, 
Hansen M. H, (2006) Polis An Introduction to the Ancient Greek City-State, 
Oxford University Press. New York. 
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with its own logic, which has spontaneously developed on the basis 
of pagan religions such as animism and ancestor worship. For more 
than two thousand years there has been a struggle between the 
ethical structure of the Kanun and the forces trying to destroy it. This 
struggle seems to have begun in the ancient Greek world when Plato 
sharply criticized Homeric epics, which on the other hand seem to 
have had an ethical value system structurally identical to the ethical 
structure of the Kanun. Plato’s sharp criticism against Homeric epics 
affected ancient Greek society, destabilizing it by making people’s 
faith in the Gods waver. To summarize, according to Yamamoto, the 
ethical value system of Homeric epics began to crack in the polis, 
resulting in a crisis of the people losing ethics, which had been 
passed down since ancient times. The crisis in their faith and ethics 
was explicitly shown in the Aeschylean and Sophoclean tragedy, in 
which the struggle between the logic of a society without state 
power and the logic of the polis has been unfolding. 

In the following paragraphs, I will continue with the 
presentation of the struggle between ethical structure of the Kanun 
and western philosophy as understood by the same author. Through 
the subsequent analyses I will attempt to highlight some important 
features about the Kanun and the role it had played in keeping 
people together in a stateless environment. 


4.2 The Clashes of Ethics 


In a lecture, held on the occasion of the XXXII International Seminar 
on ‘Albanian Language, Literature and Culture’, organized by 
University of Pristina, Faculty of Philology and University of Tirana, 
Faculty of History and Philology, with the theme: An Alternative 
Analysis of the Discourse by Descartes, Kant and Hegel in terms of the 
Ethical Structure of the Kanun?°, Yamamoto’s analysis begins with the 


290 Kazuhiko Yamamoto, ‘An Alternative Analysis of the Discourse by 
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main thesis; the ethical structure of the Albanian customary code, 
the Kanun, is deemed to represent the ethical value system of a 
society without state power. According to him, the ethical structure 
of the Kanun is supposed to be the first ethical value system that 
humans have ever had. Since it can be safely assumed that there was 
no state power with a viable coercive force capable of antagonizing 
the ethical value system of a society without state power before 
around 3000 B.C., when civilizations began to appear. 

However, major historical evidences such as; ‘Gotama’s 
and Jesus’ preaching, as well as Plato’s Idea of Good, which 
eventually exhorted people not to take revenge themselves, is 
deemed antithetical to the ethical structure of the Kanun, which 


Descartes, Kant and Hegel in terms of the Ethical Structure of the 
Kanun,’ Seminari Ndérkombétar Pér Gjuhén, Letérsiné dhe Kulturén 
Shqiptare 32/2: 79-116, The Proceedings of the XXXII International 
Seminar on Language, Literature and Culture, Pristine, (2013) Kosovo. 
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consists of seven concepts: ‘oath,’ ‘besa’? ‘honor,’ ‘guest,’ (Gest- 
God)" ‘blood,’ ‘food,’2% and ‘revenge’””. Yamamoto is aware that 


291 Oath, [Beja]: Beja asht nji sjellje besimtare, për mjet sé cillés nieri, tuj dashtë 
me dalë së keq prej nji zhgarkimi të dhûnshëm, do të përkasë me dorë nji shêj 
besimi, tuj e grishé émnin e Perendis në dishmi të sé vertetés. [Oath is an 
expression of religious statement, through which a man, trying to 
exculpate himself from a shameful accusation, must touch his hand 
and swear in the name of God as a sign of the oath of truth (Article 
529)]. A man accused of theft or murder is allowed to exculpate himself 
by taking an oath that he is innocent in the name of God. If he commits 
a false oath intentionally or unwittingly, he is a dishonest man to be 
punished with a heavy fine, or through expulsion from the 
community. He who perjures may lose his life or his kin group, having 
assumed that God’s wrath will fall upon him. Kazuhiko Yamamoto 
The Ethical Structure of the Albanian Customary Law, Second revised 
Edition, (Sh. B ‘Almera’ Tirana 2008), p 234 

292 Besa, [Keeping One’s Word]: Besa dsht nji vade lirije e sigurimi, qi shpija 
e të vramit i ep dorérasit e shpijarvet të tij, tuj mos i ndjekë për gjak 
përkohsisht e mje në vade të caktueme’. [Besa is a time of freedom and 
security, which gives the family of the victim, the killers and his family 
the right to temporarily suspend the taking of the blood until the end 
of a specified period (Article 854)]. When an avenger kills his enemy, 
he is given a pledge of 24 hours during which he must attend the 
funeral of the murdered, and then a covenant of 30 days. During this 
period he was under the protection of besa, and his enemies are 
forbidden to kill him. Besa is a sort of oath received by the injured 
party, bringing a temporary cessation of blood feud. Ibid 

293 Nderi, [Honor]: Ndera e mârrun nuk shpërblehet me gjâ, por a me të 
derdhun të gjakut, a me të falun fisnikisht (përmbas ndermietsis sé 
dashamirve të mire; [An insult to the honor is not paid through fine, but 
through the shedding of blood or through a huge public apology 
(Article 598)]. Aj, të cillit i u muer ndera, xêhet i dekun ka kanûja; [A man 
who has been dishonored, according to the Kanun is considered dead 
(Article 600) Ndera i merret burrit: a) Me i thanë kush se rrén faqe burrave 
të mbledhun në kuvend; b) Me pshty, me i u matë, me e shty e me i rá kush; 
c) Me i prishë ndermjetsín a besën; d) Me i a dhûnue gruen a me i a hikun; 
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[A man is dishonored: a) if someone calls him a liar in front of a group 
of people; b) if someone spits at him, threatens, pushes or hits him; c) 
if one reneges on his promise of mediation or on the word; d) if his 
wife is humiliated, or if she betrays him (Article 601)]. Thus, when the 
offended party cannot forgive an offender, they will avenge the 
incurred dishonor in the community. Ibid 

Miku, [Guest]: Shpija e Shqyptarit asht e Zotit e mikut (Nenin 602). 
Miku duhet të nderohet me bukë, kripë dhe zemër. (Neni 608) “The 
Albanian’s house belongs to God and to the guest’ (Article 602). The 
guest must be honored with bread; salt and heart (respect) (Article 
608). Albanian writer Ismail Kadare writes: ‘the guest within one’s 
gates for an Albanian was sacred more than anything else... ‘The guest, 
in Albanian’s life represents the highest ethical category, more 
important than blood relations’. Comparison of culture and tradition 
between Albanians and ancient Japanese leads us to the concept of 
‘Food’, which is a necessary element of the Kanun. Për çdo mik duhet 
buka si han veté; [Every Guest should be given the food of the house 
(Article 611)]. Miku xén kryet e vendit në trevezé (sofër), mandej i hin 
ndorja; [The Guest is positioned in the place of honor at the table, and 
therefore is under the protection of the Host (Article 653)]. A Guest is 
a gentleman, who should be treated with proper hospitality as was a 
divine being. If the guest under the protection of the host is killed, his 
blood shall be taken at all costs. Ibid 

Gjaku [Blood]: Vargu i brézavet té gjakut e té gjinis, shkon né té pasosun 
për Shqyptarin e malevet, [For the Albanian of Highland the chain of 
blood and relations is infinite’, (Article 695)]. Po mé shau kush, e un e 
vrava, ia kam gjakun, [If someone offends me and I kill him, I pick up 
on me the blood feud (Article 910)]. Gjaku s’hupé kurr, [Blood is never 
unpayable (Article 917)]. Mbasi t’a perziejn gjakun ase, mbasi t’a tundin 
mirë, i shndrrojn gotat, e, me duer kryqzue, i a kojn shogi-shogit, tuj e pí 
gjakun e njâni-tjetrit.-Nder njmi pergzime qesin pushkë e bahen si vllazen të 
rí njij nânet e babet [Once they mixed each-others blood and shake it 
well; by drinking each other’s blood they become younger brothers, 
both born of the same mother and father, (Article 990)]. Blood in the 
Kanun is a metaphor for human life, kinship and blood feuds. The 
blood of an offender, or a damaging tribal group member, is the only 
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since these seven concepts are related to bodily sensations, emotions 
and primordial customs seem more pertinent and relevant to the 
nature of humans than that of a society with state power, which does 


thing that allows the injured party to neutralize dishonor or the 
poured blood. Ibid 

296 Ushqimi-Buka, [Food-Bread]: Udhtari si edhé shkuesi bajn rrugé per kpucé 
e me bukë të vet, prandej s’jané ndorja e kuej; [The traveler, as well as the 
messenger, travels for free and with their own expenses, and therefore 
they are not under the protection of anyone (Article 489)]. Pushka e buka 
e dhanun me diejé të vrasës, i sjellin gjakun atij, qi e ep; [The piece of 
weapon or the bread given with premeditation and causes death, 
brings blood on the deliverer (Article 839)]. Buka e gjakut asht ajo, kur 
ndermyjetsit e pajtimit të gjakut me disd prej gjinijet, shokësh e dashamirésh të 
zot’t të gjakut t'i shkojn në derë dorërasit per pajtim të gjakut e të hajn buken 
e gjakut të pajtue; [The diner of the ‘Food blood’ occurs when blood 
reconciliation mediators, along with relatives, friends and buddies of 
the blood owner, goes to the house of the killer, previously agreed to 
end blood feud and to eat a meal, to be observed this reconciliation 
(Article 982)]. Po hangri bukë Porota, bén e ka të bame; [If the Elders eat 
bread with the accused, it is considered that they have taken the oath 
(Article 1068)]. The people of northern Albania develop and 
strengthen their relationship while eating meals together. Therefore, 
according to the Kanun if the food will not be eaten, (or if the food will 
not be eaten together), such rituals as oath and reconciliation of a blood 
feud, will not be regarded as fulfilled. Ibid 

297 Hakmarrja-Gjakmarrja, [Revenge, Blood Feud]: I korituni ka deren çilë, 
perkah ndera: peng s’shtron, pleq s’mérr, gjyq s'lypë; gjobë s'merr, Burri i 
fortë mêrr gioben vetë; [The injured person has every right to avenge his 
honor, No trial is necessary, no fine is taken, the strong man collects 
kushrinija e dalun faret falet, porsè miku nuk falet pose me të hím ndermjet të 
dashamirvet të zêmres; [An offense against a father, a brother and even 
against a cousin with no heir, it can be forgiven, but an offense against 
a Guest cannot be forgiven (Article 649)]. When unethical acts are 
committed in the community, the injured party takes revenge to 
restore the balance and parity in this community. Ibid 
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not accept the retributive action of the offended party as a due 
sanction. 

In his analysis Yamamoto uses the ideas of philosophers 
such as Descartes, Kant and Hegel, who, according to Yamamoto, 
have tried to antagonize the ethical value system of a society without 
state power by eliminating the emotional aspect of humanity from 
the ethical value system. It is understandable that the analysis of 
each one of these authors will far exceed the intention of this chapter; 
therefore I will limit my presentation to a few crucial ideas that 
clarify the antithetical ethics position of these two currents of 
thought presented by Yamamoto. 

After presenting an eloquent analysis of each of the 
abovementioned philosophers Yamamoto argues that Descartes, 
Kant and Hegel are the philosophers who have exerted a huge 
amount of influence on the way of thinking, philosophical 
consciousness and social systems of modern society”*. There have 
been two types of ethical value systems among humans: one which 
is antithetical to the ethical structure of the Kanun, which began 
emerging in the fifth century B.C., and that of the Kanun, which 
began emerging in the obscurity of the remotest past. This struggle 
between the ethical structure of the Kanun and western philosophy, 
culminated in the discourse of Descartes, Kant and Hegel”. 

According to Yamamoto, ‘it is the moral law and ethics 
which are antithetical to the ethical value system of Homeric epics 
that incessantly call Descartes, Kant and Hegel to focus on reason 
and the rational aspect of humanity, composed of an intelligent 
nature, while deleting the sensuous and emotional aspects of 
humanity and the bodily factors associated with them. When they 


298 Ivi., p... 81, For a further discussion on the influence of these 
philosophers see, Alasdair Macintyre (1966) A Short History of Ethic, 
(Published by, Simon & Schuster. New York 1966), Especially chapters 
1-2 and 16 

299 Ivi.., p.. 111 
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started their discourse with the presupposition of the thinking ‘I’ 
and with deleting the sensuous and emotional aspects of humanity, 
the end result was that thinking is always interpreted as being 
subjective, and cannot reach its ultimate, unsurpassable 
determination, which is abstract and infinite. Therefore, thinking is 
set in opposition to the truth, which is inwardly concrete 
universality’. 

When alternative ethical value system, which seems 
universal in a society without state power, is made manifest, the 
discourses of Descartes, Kant and Hegel seem to have lost some 
luster because their ethical value system which is firmly believed to 
be the only one that humans could have had, receded on account of 
positing alternative ethical value system and resulting in the 
relativism of ethics. 

According to Yamamoto, it is impossible to assume that humans 
have had only one type of ethical value system, which is antithetical 
to the ethical structure of the Kanun from the early stage of 
prehistoric times for at least two reasons. One reason is that ethical 
value systems began to drastically change in the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C. when Gotama preached a new religious doctrine on 
the Indian continent, and Socrates and Plato developed the dialectic 
of the Idea of Good in the ancient Greek world. The metaphysica 
naturalis’! and ethics which humans have had until the fifth century 
B.C., should be assumed to be the ethical value system of a society 
without state power, which had been functioning in human society 
from time immemorial. The second reason is that, the metaphysics 
which Descartes, Kant and Hegel had in mind is associated with the 
ethical value system which is antithetical to that of a society without 


300 Ibid. 

301 Ibid For a critical discussion on this issue See, Terence Irwin, The 
Development of Ethics A Historical and Critical Study Volume II: From 
Suarez to Rousseau, (Published by, Oxford University Press. Especially 
the chapters, 2003) 31-32 
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state power. It was impossible for this type of metaphysics to exist 
among human society throughout their whole history.6°On this 
behalf, Yamamoto raises the question: Which type of metaphysics is 
more natural among the metaphysics developed by Descartes, Kant 
and Hegel? According to Yamamoto, the metaphysica naturalis 
associated with the ethical value system of a society without state 
power is deemed to be more natural because it spontaneously 
developed on the basis of the pagan religion in prehistoric times, 
and seems to have been lasting for tens of thousands of years. 
Furthermore, Yamamoto raises another question about the evidence 
that enables us to say that it had emerged tens of thousands of years 
ago. According to him, the evidence comes from the literature of 
ancient and medieval times, as well as from the results of 
anthropological research carried out in the twentieth century, which 
show that the ethical value system of a society without state power 
has survived in various parts of the world from antiquity until 
modern times. This ethical value system has a structure, which is the 
same as or similar to that of the Kanun, consisting of seven concepts: 
‘oath, ‘besa’ ‘honor,’ ‘guest,’ (guest-God), ‘blood,’ ‘food,’ and 
‘revenge’. In addition, Yamamoto argues that in contrast to the 


302 Ivi..,. p.112 

303 When trying to understand the ethical structure of the Kanun, 
Yamamoto discovers the theory marebito (friend-God), proposed by 
Shinobu Orikuchi, a folklorist and Japanese writer, as the key to solve 
this dilemma. According to Orikuchi, god appears disguised as a 
friend among the religious rituals of ancient Japan. When God, 
disguised as an old man visits a village twice a year to bless the people, 
a host should treat the guest-God with a special hospitality. In 
exchange for hospitality, friend-God gives a blessing to the host that 
provides happiness and health of the host family. In the ritual of 
reception of a friend-God, offering food to the latter is a point of critical 
importance. There is no ritual of a friend-God visitor without food that 
is eaten together. It seems that the Albanians have the concept of 
‘guest’ and the tradition of hospitality similar to that of older Japanese. 
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ethical value system based mainly on reason and the rational 
elements of humanity, the ethical structure of the Kanun, which is 
considered to function well in a society without state power, 
apparently incorporated sensuous elements, such as pain and 
agony, and emotional aspects, such as anger, fear and sorrow into 
its ethical value system. The logic of the Kanun has the potential to 
convert these feelings into ethical resentment, which may impel the 
wronged to wield a sacred force against the offenders or forgive 
them“. 

At the same time, the ethical structure of the Kanun could bring 
emotional catharsis among the people provoked in the conflict, and 
therefore may pacify the conflict through reconciliation. The ethical 
structure of the Kanun may lead us to discern how important and 
indispensable the sensuous and emotional aspects of humanity are 
for the life and mental health of humans. Since the sensuous and 
emotional aspects may constitute a pretty good portion of humanity, 
it will be hard or almost impossible for humans to live without 


See Kazuhiko Yamamoto (2008), Struktura etike e té drejtés zakonore 
Shqiptare: The ethical structure of the Albanian Customary Law, (Published 
by Almera 2008), Tirana. 

304 Ivi, 113 For further discussions on Yamamoto’s analysis on the Kanun’s 
ethics see also, Kazuhiko Yamamto ‘An Alternative Analysis of 
Ancient Greek Philosophy in terms of the Ethical Structure of the 
Kanun,’ Challenges (2013 1: 6- 22) Kazuhiko Yamamoto ‘An 
Alternative Analysis of An Introduction to Metaphysics by Heidegger 
in Comparison with the Ethical Structure of the Kanun,’ Seminari 
Ndérkombétar Pér Gjuhén, Letérsiné dhe Kulturén Shqiptare (2009 
28/2: 77-90), Yamamoto, K, (2012) ‘An Alternative Analysis of Japanese 
Wabicha in terms of the Ethical structure of the Kanun,’ Seminari 
Ndërkombëtar Për Gjuhën, Litérsiné dhe Kulturën Shqiptare 31/1: 319- 
339. Kazuhiko Yamamoto (2011) ‘Gotama and Jesus Proffered the 
Concept which seems Antithetical to the Ethical Structure of the 
Kanun; Seminari Ndërkombëtar Për Gjuhën, Litërsinë dhe Kulturën 
Shqiptare (2011 30/2: 215-233) see also Yamamoto, Kazuhiko, The 
Ethical Structure of the Albanian Customary Law, (Botimet Almera, 2008) 
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them5*.In conclusion, the Kanun is the starting point from which 
humans fully developed the ethical value system of a society 
without state power, which would be the guarantor, enabling 
people to keep order and peace in the society. People who founded 
the system prospered, multiplied, and spread all over the world, 
being accompanied by this cultural apparatus. The ethical value 
system of a society without state power has such a finely tuned 
structure and versatility for solving any problem occurring in that 
society that it seems difficult to assume that it appeared tens of 
thousands of years ago in parallel with multiple regions. Human 
beings are not human beings if it were not for ethics among them, 
which is the basic trait of humanity. 

In this sense, it can be said that evolutionarily modern humans truly 
became human beings when they acquired the ethical value system 
of a society without state power. 

In the following pages, I will reconstruct Yamamoto’s 
perspective of the Kanun’s internal structural ethics in an attempt to 
find within it elements that are congruent with the ‘spirit of 
democracy’. I am fully aware that in the foreground these two 
ethical structures seem antagonistic, as long as they refer to two 
different societies, namely, the society with state and the stateless 
society. However, the influence that this code has had in the society 
makes its existence an inevitable variable influencing the formation 
of the Albanian Culture. 


4.3 Inside Kanun’s Structural Ethic. Looking for the ‘Spirit 
of Democracy’ 
According to Yamamoto, ‘Kanun’s provisions have forged the 


existential principles among northern Albanians, organizing their 
tribal lives from birth to death, based on three fundamental 
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components: the family, brotherhood and the clan, or in the 
Albanian language fis’. The Kanun is a customary code which kept 
social order in the tribal society of northern Albania, dictating that if 
a) a person breaks an oath or a besa”, b) a person injures or kills a 
guest, c) a person kills a member of another kin group, d) a person 
dishonors a member of another kin group, the offended party must 
take revenge on the offending party. The Kanun allows a murder 
which happened within a shpi (family) to be resolved in it with some 
arbitrariness. Acts of revenge are regulated by the Kanun, whose 
ethical structure is epitomized as follows: a) a guest is a kind of god 
or a messenger of the gods, b) conviviality of a host with the guest- 
god is a ritual by which the host makes communion with the guest- 
god, c) the host becomes divine through conviviality with the guest- 
god and by receiving a blessing uttered by the guest-god, d) the 
oath, besa, honor and blood of a person (host) who obtains divinity 
from the guest-god are equivalent to those of the gods, d) when a 
person loses this divinity for himself or others by committing 
sacrilegious acts, such as breaking an oath, injuring a guest, etc., the 
damaged divinity must be neutralized by offering the blood of the 
offender or a member of his kin group to soothe the anger of the 
furious gods. 

Furthermore, the people in northern Albania live in a 
society, which consists of patrilinearly organized kin groups called 
shpi (family), vllazni (brotherhood) and fis (clan). In this society, 
where kinship systems are of great importance, an individual lives 
as a member of a kin group. His individual rights and freedom of 


306 Kazuhiko Yamamoto, ‘Study on the Ethical Concepts of the Japanese 
Writer Yukio Mishima, Ultra-nationalist Coll. Antropol. 24 (2000) 2: 
597-605 UDC 572.026:7.17(520) Original scientific paper, p... 602-603 

307 By Besa, in the abstract sense of the word, we understand what we call 
virtue of loyalty to given word, along with all those obligations that 
someone may have to another, outside the field of justice. At Giuseppe 
(Zef) Valentini, E Drejta e Komuniteteve né Traditén Juridike Shqiptare, 
(Sh.B Plejad, Perkth. Thomollari D, 2007) p. 42 
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will are rather restricted, and each individual is expected to meet the 
obligations of the kin group, which includes the dead (ancestors) of 
the lineage**. Resuming the concept of the common good, one of its 


508 In a society where people practice ancestor worship, the dead are 
regarded as a sort of god (ancestor-god). If the dead are ancestor-gods, 
the kin group is assumed to be a divine, ethical entity because it is a 
commune consisting of the living and the ancestor-gods. An ancestor- 
god, disguised as a stranger, sometimes visits the living to make 
communion with them. The living must offer shelter and hospitality 
to the guest-god. In return for the hospitality, the guest-god gives 
blessings to the hosts, and the power of the spoken words ensures the 
happiness and good health of the living. If an individual receives 
praise, it is praise for his entire kin group. If anyone living or dead is 
insulted, it is an insult against the whole kin group. Such dishonor 
must be avenged by the living of the kin group. If a person is killed, 
the spilt blood asks for the blood of the slayer or a member of his kin 
group. When the living does not satisfy the demand of the dead, the 
furious blood takes revenge on the living. Therefore the living cannot 
fail to take revenge. Because a kin group comprised of the living and 
ancestor-gods is a transcendental, ethical entity, the violence of 
revenge prosecuted by the kin group is deemed a sacred force 
sacrificing the offender, whose blood is dedicated to the furious 
ancestor-gods. 

Yamamoto stated that the Kanun functions well as a customary code 
in a society which has the following cultural features : a) there’s no 
functioning state power, b) a kinship system is of great importance, c) 
a kin group is deemed a transcendental commune consisting of the 
living and the dead, d) the kin group has an ethical obligation to keep 
its existence in the community, e) animism and ancestor worship are 
prevalent, f) the ethos of warriors is highly regarded, g) spoken words 
are appreciated more highly than written words 

Ultimately, Yamamoto acknowledged that the purpose of the 
communes of blood is to continue to exist. Any action of a member of 
the commune, taken to safeguard and promote the flourishing of the 
commune, is supposed to be ethical, while any action that weakens 
and harms the commune is unethical. Given that a commune based on 
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many definitions is that which perceives it as the quintessential goal 
of the state, namely, the right of everyone to the opportunity to 
freely shape his/her life by responsible action, in pursuit 
of virtue and in accordance with the moral law. The Kanun ethics 
fulfills and even exceeds this functional aspect of the state (in a 
stateless environment) by reducing almost all of individual freedoms 
within the boundaries of the kin, which on the other hand has an 


blood connotes the endless repetition of blood; its principles are in 
opposition to the concepts of progress and development. Because 
internal conflicts are settled by the commune itself, which is allowed 
to make any decision with some arbitrariness, the commune is 
considered to be a space of freedom. The ethical structure of the Kanun, 
which may be called the ethics of blood, is a value system which 
functions well in a society without state power. It is a value system 
with its own polarity, which does not necessarily evolve into a value 
system of a society with state power. A society without state power, 
which regards spoken words more highly than written words, may be 
regarded to be a society of the mythological world. In addition, to 
illustrate his analysis Yamamoto takes the example of Japan, 
respectively, ‘if the continuity of the cultural commune of the Japanese 
is guaranteed by the repetition of rituals performed by the Emperor, it 
is not a commune of the historical world, but a commune of the 
mythological world’ 

Another important conclusion of Yamamoto, which he reaches after 
critically examining theories like Hobbes, Rousseau and Nietzsche on 
the origins of social order, relates to the origins of ethics and social 
order in a society without state power. The pagan culture lacked state 
power, with ethics and social order of its own. The ethics of these 
stateless societies has the same structure as the Albanian Kanun with 
the abovementioned value system, which considers blood feud as 
right and holy. This system is determined by the social condition of 
the lack of any judicial power. Kazuhiko Yamamoto, ‘Study on the 
Ethical Concepts of the Japanese Writer Yukio Mishima, Ultra- 
nationalist Coll. Antropol. 24 (2000) 2: 597-605 UDC 572.026:7.17(520) 
Original scientific paper.... passim 
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ethical obligation (as for all other kins) to keep its existence in the 
community, qua today’s society. Furthermore, according to 
Yamamoto’s line of reasoning, any action of a member of the 
commune, taken to safeguard and flourish the commune, is 
supposed to be ethical, while any action that weakens and harms the 
commune is unethical. Therefore, the Kanun is somehow an 
equivalent that emphasizes on the priority of the common good of the 
commune as long as it commits to maintain order through the ethic 
of codification within the kin, consequently within community. 

On the other hand, seeing the Kanun from another angle, for 
example from Rawls’ perspective, who makes a distinction between 
the Good, that is actively creating a better world as defined by the 
actor, and the Just, which creates a fair, liberal social infrastructure 
that allows the pursuit of virtue, but does not prescribe what the 
common good actually is. It can be argued that, even in the 
foreground it seems a far-fetched comparison, but such 
conceptualization can also be found in the Kanun as one of its 
endogenous principles. This is because throughout the spirit of the 
Kanun moves a whole population which is dedicated to justness. 
There can also be found the precondition of one of the essential 
principles of Kantian ethics. This is clearly defined in the eighth 
chapter of the Kanun stating that for whoever commits an unjust act, 
punishment is proportional to the weight of the guilt’. Despite the fact 
that certainly this has been not an elaborated practice during history, 
yet the principle is undoubtedly there. Furthermore, we have to 
consider that in that period the normativity of the Kanun overrides 
the normativity of domestic religions among community, or better 
said the Kanun and religions were intrinsically interrelated with 


309 Kanuni i Leké Dukagjinit (KLD), (1989), Albanian Text Collected and 
Arranged by Shtjefén Gjecov, Translated by Leonard Fox. (Gjonlekaj 
Publishing Company: New York, 1989) p... 5 Italics mine See also 
Kazuhiko Yamamoto The Ethical Structure of the Albanian Customary 
Law, Second revised Edition, (Sh. B ‘Almera’ Tirana 2008) 
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each other in life organization. In the following, as Ferrara has 
argued, [the Kanun]...’should be investigated on further aspects of 
the spirit of democracy which are somehow related with the 
emphasis of the common good: namely, a convergence a) on 
accommodating pluralism in conceiving of the good, b) on consent 
as the ground of legitimate rule, and c) on accepting the equality of 
all citizens’>"°. 

There are a plethora of sources that testify to the pluralism 
located within the Kanun. Mehmet Elezi in his book Jews and the 
Kanun Republic argues that ‘the core of the Kanun is neither the 
woman, nor the honor and the property; much less the blood feud. 
Simplification of the canon to blood-feud means to examine it 
through a blackened lens*", which swept and cove with darkness a 
precious local philosophy of an ethical value system, embedded 
through categories less popular to others’’!?. This view from a 
blackened lens erases the recognition of classes, races and castes. The 
democracy of ancient Greece was based on slavery, while the 
Albanian Kanun knows no slaves or serfs at all. As far as the Kanun 
is concerned, there are only free people living on earth. Moreover, 
the blackened lens viewers removed from the Kanun’s condemnation 
of hatred for other people and other religions, as well as eliminated 
from its deeds the culture of reconciliation through negotiations. 
These standards were implemented in Albanian customary law 
before the codes of the continent were established in constitutions. 
Elezi here raises a question: if the core of the Kanun is not the 
woman, the honor or the property*!, nor the blood-feud, then what 


310 Alessandro Ferrara....cit, p. 23 

311 For blackened lens he intended the communist propaganda which after 
the WWII highly condemned the Kanun, linking it mainly to the blood- 
feud and backwardness 

312 See Mehmet Elezi, Hebrenjte dhe Republika e Kanunit, (Sh.B Gj. Fishta, 
2012) p. 99-100, Italics mine 

313 For a controversial discussion on property issues as well as on gender 
equality regarding the land ownership right in today’s Albania and 
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is it? ‘Eventually, at the heart of the Kanun is the Democratic Self- 
Government; the only government that it recognizes. The Kingdom of 
the Kanun is an uncompromising Democratic Republic’. The 
scholar Father Zef Valentini’ (Giuseppe Valentini) underlines that 
‘the essence of the Kanun of the mountains is the constitutional or 
statutory part, which is fundamentally and_ invariably 
Republican...[This status] is fundamentally a radical Magna Charta 
Libertatum, accordingly, every Albanian is one free individual, who 
recognizes only the authority of God and law*"*. 

Moreover in this realm, Krist Maloki in his book Oriental or 
Occidental raises this question: how the simple democratic spirit is 
understood in the Kanun of Leke Dukagjin?*!7 He argues that the 
Kanun is the motive force, the legal mechanism to express this simple 
democratic spirit. The tribes had a republican constitution, as also 
described by Father Zef Valentini, and this not only in the 
constitution, but in a series of other institutions. Another researcher 
of the Albanian customary law, George von Hanh, says that the 
supreme power is in the hands of people who implement it in 
session, referred to as the Kuvendi. In principle, says the Kanun, the 


Kosovo, see Nebi Bardhoshi, Legal Dynamics In A Border Area: Between 
Customary Law and State Law, (Journal of Legal Anthropology Vol. 1 
No.3:, Aequitas Publishing 2013) p. 314-332 

314 Ivi.., italics mine 

315 For those who are interested in pursuing and further developing the 
subject on Albanian’s customary law, there are three valuable works 
that should be consulted: Giuseppe Valentini The Family in the 
Traditional Right in (Annali Lateranensi, Vol. IX, 1945) p. 9-212. See 
Giuseppe Valentini The right of the community in the Albanian legal 
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316 Ivi.., For a more complete understanding of Albanian customary law 
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solution of key issues was reached by listening to all the people - ‘a 
male representative of each house’ —. Participation ‘at least one per 
household’ was mandatory, absenteeism was punished with fine*". 
This shows once again the self-governing democratic spirit of the 
Kanun. 

The second element, consent, as the ground of legitimacy, 
has a prominent place in the Kanun of Leké Dukagjini. Roughly, I 
have dealt with this element through the analysis of the previous 
elements; however, in the following I will highlight some other 
aspects of this element. 
The Kuvendi was the most important place to debate topical issues 
in that period, as the forerunner of contemporary 
parliamentarianism. The definition of the Kuvendi in the Kanun is as 
follows: Kuvendi is a union of one kin or many kins which are 
headed by the Elder Leaders, little and young boys, that aim to 
deliberate an issue or to covenant through besa (Article 1106)”. 
Furthermore, issues pertaining to an entire village or province will 
be debated among the general Kuvend; ‘a male representative of each 
house’ (Article 1121). Moreover, leaders of the community are 
selected on the basis of age and on their judgment skills. This has 
been a common practice throughout history that displays the 
existence of the abovementioned principles. In addition, men in the 
assembly sat in circle or semicircle so that each of them could face 
one another but also to reflect equality. Decisions were made on the 
principle ‘the majority breaks minority’, and ‘it was reason, not force 
which should regulate country’s issues. The Kanun avoids any form 
of authoritarianism. This difference is particularly impressive when 
you consider primaeval’s age. Furthermore, the voice of the people 
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with (in) the court was of crucial importance. If a decision of the 
heads and oldest ones did not please the people, or it found, they 
had wrongly decided, the people had the right to not follow 
(respect) it. In such a case, the heads and oldest one had to advise 
the case again, to treat it again. 

Hekard constantly prizes that aristocratic essence of the 
Kanun where the Supreme Leader?! who cannot take any decision 
without the consent of the elders and the leaders of other kins 
gathered in Kunvend. As Margaret Haslluk has argued, ‘although on 
primordial bases, it was an authentic governance of the people by 
the people for the people”. 

Moreover, the element of equality is well-defined in the 
Kanun stating that the first door man of the Kanun has equal blood 
with his servant and with any man. On others freedom, whoever he 
may be no one dares to encumber; on others’ property no one has 
right; personal property is inviolable (Article 1159). The Kanun 
predates the Middle Ages - some researchers trace its roots in 
Justinian Code and even beyond in the Illyrians times — did not 
mention classes, nation, race, and ethnicity. These were modern 
notions. Traditional environmental culture represented in the Kanun 
was not familiar with these notions. When a bad event occur it is 
followed by expectations that meet up the culture of the community; 
first of all with the blood equality. Additionally, in the tenth book of 
the Kanun, chapter one-hundred-twenty-four, titled The Blood is 
written: ‘The Kanun of the Albanian Mountains does not make any 
distinction between man and man, soul for soul, all are equal before 
God’ (Article 593). The next Article states: ‘The good man and the 
bad man have the same price of life; the Kanun considers them just 
as humans. Each one weights the same worth: four hundred 


321 Supreme Leader was called the representative of the biggest and more 
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derhems’** (Article 594). Furthermore, the Kanus says; ‘Leka 
considered all blood equal; the good are born from the bad and the 
bad are born from the good’ (Article 891). The next article is as 
follows: ‘whoever kills a human being, whether man or woman, boy 
or girl, or even an infant, beautiful or ugly, old or young, rich or 
poor, noble or baseborn, must pay the same penalty’ (Article 892). 
In the same section of the Kanun there are two other Articles, 
respectively 889 and 890 that explicate additional values of 
individual equality. Let me interpret them in the following; ‘Article 
889; Me kéné veçim gjagesh, kanûja nuk kishte dieit me i a gjetë vangun 
pûnës prej pleqnish e pégjesh në peshim të të mirit e të keqit, tuj kéné sè 
seicilli mbahet rrumbull katerqind derhêm n'okë të vet’>*4. ‘If distinctions 
of blood were made, the Kanun could not find solution just from the elderly 
or by distinguishing the good man from the bad man, each one weights the 
same worth: four hundred derhems’. While the next article is as follows; 
Article 890. ‘Me pasë liné shtegun e veçimit të gjaqevet, të keqin per dukë 
e per fisniki-firukun kishin me e vrà edhè pa pûnë, ishin shtue vrasët, ‘si 
mos të kishte dalë kush me lypë arsye per vrasë të të keqit e të firukut’**. ‘If 
distinctions of blood were permitted, the ugly and the poor could be killed 
with impunity; murders would increase, since no one would be answerable 
for killing the ugly and the poor. 

As a result, the individual here is considered in relation to 
his human nature and not from his gender, wealth or social status 
or external appearance. Blood is equal. Divinely equal!?% In this part of 
the Kanun is clearly expressed, and perhaps a bit exaggerated, the 


323 Old unit of weight, four hundred derhems is equal to one Oké which 
is about 1.24 kilograms. A man of four hundred derhems is a neat and 
experienced man who knows how to judge life with aplomb; a strong 
man of bold character who keeps promises. 
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equality between people regardless of their social status, the Kanun 
recognizes in them only their human aspect. The cult of blood 
equality, engraved in the Kanun emerges as a precursor of the 
modern system of human rights. Likewise, the Kuvend emerges as a 
precursor of today’s parliament. Therefore, it means that modernity 
is not a matter of time when it emerged, but rather a matter of 
innovation, of values it precedes”. 

Furthermore, the Kanun of the north strictly abides by the principle 
that men of the first door can be killed like everyone else engaged in a 
blood feud, whereas among the nobles in the south prevails another 
principle. Nathalie Claire confirms that Nobles pays no blood that is 
nobody engages in a blood feud with a Noble family in areas of 
southern Albania in the 1900s. 

Therefore, the Kanun can be argued to include both an 
intrinsic idea of consent as the ground of legitimacy and a sui generis 
idea of equality, which somehow anticipates the argument of the 
third dimension of Ferrara’s ‘spirit of democracy’, which puts 
emphasis on individuality and personhood. As Ferrara has 
eloquently argued: 

The idea of the equality of citizens constitutes perhaps the single 
most important dividing line between a fully-fledged liberal- 
democratic polity and what counts for Rawls as a ‘decent polity’. 
What makes of any political order a decent polity is the presence 
of a view of the common good overwhelmingly shared, but also 
questioned at the margins and the presence of a ‘decent 
consultation hierarchy’ whenever important decisions are to be 
made, which allows for pluralism to find expression. What then 
distinguishes a decent from a liberal-democratic polity is the 
non-equal or equal right of every citizen to express their views. 
Underlying the project of ‘multiple democracies’ is the question 
whether a diversity of paths of progression ‘from decency to 
democracy’ can be reconstructed on the basis of the different 
religious and civilizational backgrounds upon which ‘decent’ 
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polities rest. In this respect, whereas the Lockean and later 
Jeffersonian idea that ‘all men are equal because they were 
created equal’ cannot be easily generalized beyond the 
boundaries of Christianity, the ‘political-liberal’ idea that the 
ground of equality resides in the equal possession of ‘two moral 
powers’ (an ability to embrace a conception of the good and a 
sense of justice) on the part of all human beings and in their 
potential for constituting ‘self-authenticating sources of valid 
claims’ is much more versatile. 


Focusing on the third aspect of the democratic ethos, I may be able 
to gain significant considerations into the value of individuality 
within the Kanun. If we take a look at the trajectory of the concept 
of liberty along history we may discern its significant 
transformation. For example, classic thinkers like Socrates and Plato 
refused to accept the notion of individual liberty against society or 
state. In particular, the deed of Socrates, to voluntarily drink the 
venom, displays his belief that freedom lies in the obedience to the 
laws of the state or society. On the other hand, in the Kanun human 
beings enjoy a limited form of freedom, they cannot enjoy their 
individuality, as it is perceived by modern western philosophy, but 
rather individuality itself is a prisoner of devotion and loyalty to the 
community in the Kanun. Since its inception and as long as it was in 
force, the Kanun did not undergo necessary reforms to promote the 
individuality of human beings as the concept of individualism is 
understood in political philosophy. The major reason behind this 
reality can be found in the belief of the community who consider the 
Kanun as a perfect instrument of self-organization that cannot be 
reformed since the ultimate sovereign (community itself) has 
granted itself such a gift for the sake of the common good. As a 
result, if the teachings given by the Kanun were to be interpreted and 
considered within the context of today’s political philosophy, one 
may find not enough room for the philosophy of individualism. 
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However, that is not to say that the Kanun does not favor 
individualism. In Article 11525%of the Kanun it is stated that ‘the 
Elder’s decisions cannot overrule the decisions of the Kanun’, while 
in the Article 1008%° of the Kanun, it is acknowledged a degree of 
autonomy in village community’s decision-making processes, but 
within the boundaries of the Canon of the Mountains. 

Therefore, at the core of the Kanun there exists a strong 
sense of altruism that rejects people’s self-interest as the sole logical 
human motivation, thus strengthening the importance of living in a 
community. This endeavor turns to be e crucial deed in a stateless 
environment as it was the Albania of the fifteenth century. The 
communities involved in political and economic thinking were 
guided by motives of altruism, holding that the end of social, 
political, and economic organization is the greatest good for the 
greatest numbers. Thus I believe that the duties and responsibilities 
of the Kanun were to protect life and property, to put down robbery 
and fraud, to maintain peace and order, to punish criminals, and to 
protect and develop the Albanian identity from foreign assimilation. 


4.4 ‘Group-Responsibility’ in Lieu of Individual 
Accountability 


One of the serious points of friction of the today’s Kanun in respect 
to the mainstream legal culture is group-responsibility; you are 
responsible - and therefore punishable by vendetta for things one 
has never done - in other words, you may be paying for what a 
wrongdoer in one’s clan has done. This phenomenon is the most 
important in the overall negative evaluation of the Kanun of Leké 
Dukagjini but also of other applicable Kanuns in Albanian territories. 
According to J. G Von Hahn a strange event had occurred in the 
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village of Selca, in northern Albania at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Selca’s assembly takes a decision that requires blood to be 
avenged only on those living in the same house and eating at the 
same table with the perpetrator. So, the blood must not be required 
among the kinsmen, neither the father nor the brother, if they do not 
live together with the perpetrator under the same roof. 
This decision was shocking because the Kanun had never requested 
the blood among the kinsmen. The Kanun says: ‘Blood follows the 
finger’ (i.e. vengeance may only be taken on the murderer, the man 
who pulled the trigger). (Article 898). Only the perpetrator is held 
accountable for his actions, nobody else. The murderer’s male 
relatives must self-isolate only for 24 hours following the murder 
since tempers are still running high. Therefore, such an amendments 
of this article just from a single region without any objective 
reference to the Kanun of Lek Dukagjin, had violated the sacred 
principle of equality of Blood, which strongly jeopardized the 
security of the whole community. Afterwards, Selca region retreated 
from its thoughtless decision and the assembly decided to adhere to 
the previous law. 

The questions that naturally arise are: By what logic had 
Selca originally made this legalization? Was it an Albanian 
phenomenon or did it encompass other societies? Data that could 
shed light on this decision are missing but some evidence is worth 
mentioning. According to the travelers and prominent scholars who 
traveled throughout Albanian territories of that time, it was an 
imported phenomenon, which was applicable not only in Albanian- 
speaking territories but also in other countries. For example, Hahn 
cites an order of King Hakon of Norway: ‘if a man is killed, then the 
blood of the strongest man of the other tribe is required, even if the 
killing is done without his will, acknowledgement or support’. On 
the other hand, one other reason for this choice was probably 
motivated by an internal condition: namely, to increase the 
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sensitivity of the whole society to be included in the efforts to 
prevent the killings. However, whatever the reason might have 
been, it definitely led to the wrong way. 

Finally, this behavior has nothing to do with the genuine 
authentic law collected by Gjecovi: what the Kanun says is not as 
important as what people think it says. In this way, the Kanun is 
used as a totem. Mustafa and Young note that ‘People deemed 
knowledgeable about the Kanun receive their training in this 
complex body of customary law as an orally transmitted inheritance 
from the elders without any serious engagement with published 
manuscripts’. This type of knowledge transmitted orally lends 
itself to a variety of interpretations. A lack of engagement with the 
written text has distanced the general population from the specifics 
of its injunctions. The content of the codified Kanun is, in some 
critical aspects, both different and less clear, than what people think. 
The Kanun of Leké Dukagjin mandates the taking of blood revenge on 
the perpetrator of a crime; the revenge cannot be taken against the 
father, brother or son. ‘Gjaku shkon per gisht’. (Article) 898. Në kanii të 
veter të Malevet të Shqypnis vetem dorérasi bijte në gjak, ase aj, i cilli 
téhiqte, shkrepte e shprazte pushken a çdo armë kundra nierit. (Article) 899. 
Shpija e të, vramit nuk mujte me ndjekë as me vrà tjeterkend prej vllazensh, 
nipash a kushrijsh të gjaksorit, pos gishtit - dorërasit -. (Article) 900. 
Kanûja e vonshme pershin mashkullimin e shpis së dorërasit mjé në ferishte 
djepi, kushrinin e nipat e ngiatë, edhè pse të damë, por per 24 orë, në valë 
të gjakut, e mbas 24 orësh do t'u qitte dorzânë shpija e të vramit. 

(Article 898). ‘According to the old Kanun, only the 
murderer incurs the blood-feud, i.e. the person who pulls the trigger 
and fires the gun or uses some other weapon against another person. 
(Article 899). The family of the victim could not pursue or kill any of 
the brothers, nephews or cousins of the murderer, but only the 


332 Mentor Mustafa and Antonia Young, ‘Feud narratives: Contemporary 
Deployments of Kanun in Shala Valley, Northern Albania’ 
(Anthropological Notebooks 14 (2): 2008), 87-107. 
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actual perpetrator. (Article 900). The later Kanun extends the blood- 
feud to all males in the family of the murderer even an infant in the 
cradle, cousins and close nephews, although, they may be separated 
incur the blood-feud during the 24 hours following the murder, after 
24 hours the family of the victim must give a guarantee of truce’*®. 

This phenomenon started to take place in a period that 
displayed a powerless old Kanun whose binding power was 
weakened due to the exercise of the positive law. 

The Kanun’s usage is a main public issue in Albanian 
contexts. It is estimated that in Albania 20,000 people have been 
involved in blood feuds revamped since they resurfaced after the 
collapse of Communism in 1991, with more than 6,000 people killed 
and nearly 10,000 families locked indoors. This phenomenon was 
such a significant social issue that in 2012 the Catholic Church 
announced that they would excommunicate anyone involved in a 
blood feud*, 

In terms of functionality and conservation of Kanun’s 
practices, as for example, the vendetta against any kinsmen, - which 
was less spread during the communist period but after the system 
changed it spread uncontrollably — has nothing to do with what was 
written in the Kanun of Leké. It was more an effect that derived from 
the improper way that the communists dealt with this phenomenon. 
In addition, communists sought to legitimize their power by 
deeming the Kanun to be a legacy of feudalism and a backward 
tradition, thus highlighting its worst aspects. These aspects really 
did not belong to the domestic tradition and it is unknown where 


333 Kanuni i Lekë Dukagjinit (KLD) Albanian Text Collected and Arranged 
by Shtjefén Gjecov, Translated by Leonard Fox. Gjonlekaj (Publishing 
Company: New York, (1989) p. 242 

334 See more at; 
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they had originated from and how and why they had entered 
everyday practices without having any direct reference to the 
Kanun’s written laws. 

In my view, the reason behind the persistence of such practices lies 
precisely in the politics and the means through which the 
communist tried to gain legitimacy. Efforts at establishing the 
positive law in that region through violent measures, later coupled 
with the forceful abolition of religion (Northern Albania was a 
strong catholic religious region), played the opposite role by further 
isolating the inhabitants of this region. Furthermore, communists 
themselves were using Kanun-model reasoning when they practiced 
justice since the punishment was aimed at the perpetrator as much 
as at the perpetrator’s family. The Communist Party nationalized the 
blood-feud and all the revenge killings became its prerogative. 
Therefore, this type of exercising the power obliged the northern 
inhabitants to adhere to Kanun’s values with the idea to preserve 
their traditional values as means of resistance to the new communist 
violence. Used to the practice of free democratic self-government, 
the inhabitants of this region perceive the values of the new 
communist system as the values of an occupying foreigner that has 
come with the intention to assimilate them, even if they speak the 
same language. Therefore, the communist legitimacy was achieved 
throughout the country but not through the consent of the whole 
population, the old values were not consciously abandoned as 
rudiments of the past but they were suppressed by the assault and 
the martial control of the new communist values. 

Consequently, when this control ceased to exercise its 
power after the collapse of the communist system, it did not leave 
any vacuum of values in this northern region of Albania, because 
these values were immediately replaced by old traditional ones. 
These recollected values had no connection or meeting points with 
the Kanun of Leké Dukagjini; and moreover, they were 
contaminated by the culture of organized state violence reflected in 
‘class struggle’, in a region where classes had never existed. Thus, 
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all the anger towards this oppressive state that had accumulated 
over the years broke violently with no criteria or customary 
reference, thus leading to personal conflict. This situation occurred 
simply because from the very beginning the traditional values did 
not undergo a reasonable evaluation of their validity but were a- 
priori crushed as bad and backward values. In the post-Communists 
period where everything was in transition even the positive law did 
not make an exception. The rule of law is not efficient and state 
justice turns to be an unpredictable phenomenon even when the 
facts are incontestable: therefore individuals turn to their own 
judgment as the only means of achieving justice. However, any 
reference to the Kanun of Leké Dukagjini and any tendency to equate 
each action with this pre-state code are nothing more than an excuse 
for individuals to legitimize their actions. To conclude, the real 
problem today, is not the Kanun itself, but the fact that people no 
longer follow it properly. The code itself emphasizes reconciliation 
by laying out peacemaking rituals. 

However, much is the same way as some Islamic terrorists 
justify violence through the Kuran, modern-day avengers interpret 
the Kanun selectively, focusing only on the passages that serve their 
interests. The purpose of the Kanun was to promote the rule of law 
in a stateless environment, not to weaken it. However, unfortunately 
there is no longer the kin structure to ensure its correct application 
and when the weakness of the new democratic judicial system did 
not provide justice into the society the use and the interpretation of 
the Kanun has been left adrift. To conclude, the Kanun continues 
despite the existence of positive law for a variety of reasons. Among 
others, the most important reason for the continuation of the feuds 
is the weakness, delays in the delivery of justice because the 
individuals involved in blood feuds gets ‘parole’ and do not serve 
their complete prison term. Consequently, the reason why 
individuals react personally against this phenomenon has to do with 
a preference for the type of justice that it offers - tangible 
punishment as opposed to probable punishment - an archaic 
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mechanism to set justice and for curbing destructive behavior within 
the community in the future. 


4.5 The ‘spirit of democracy’ and Kanun’s Dissonances 


After highlighting the convergence of the Kanun’s culture with a set 
of distinctive aspects of a democratic polity, in the following I will 
shed light on those points of friction between the values of liberal 
democracy and the values of the Kanun of Leké Dukagjini. Firstly I 
will start from the idea of the priority of rights over duties. 
According to Ferrara, a major distinctive feature of the Western 
modern form of political association is the priority of rights, qua 
subjective entitlements, over duties’. This priority runs against the 
Kanun’s framed approach to communal life. The Kanun logically 
contains the idea of the right of the community to punish. As an 
example, if someone is unable to restore his honor he is forced by 
his fellow villagers to exile from the village and his house and all his 
material goods are burned down: such act of punishment toward 
him is not seen any more as a private right but as a public issue and 
it is morally wrong to not take part in this kind of action. In the eye 
of the Kanun there are rights insofar as they can be used to promote 
the kin’s ethical life. In other words if an individual chooses to act 
within the limits of kin welfare he can choose freely. Outside the 
limits of kin welfare the individual should not be free to choose and 
act. Most importantly, the individual should not violate this ethical 
principle: whatever freedom he may want the good for the kin must 
prevail. There is, thus, a priority of kin welfare over individual’s 
rights and liberties. The Kanun allows no priority of individual 
rights over kin welfare, and this principle derives from the 
perspective of a stateless community. 

Somehow this legacy was fused and severed by the 
communist morality when the individual’s duties toward the group 
and to all society were even deeper. Therefore, in contrast with 
liberal theory, according to which individuals can defend their 
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interest and criticize government, provided they are empowered by 
the correct discourse, in a situation where they have duties they are 
less likely to defend their interests. 

Respected widely throughout the north of the country, the text of 
the Kanun was forbidden as law during the communist rule. In 
recent years, under democracy, the Kanun has been revived mostly 
in northern Albania. In a nation without effective courts and with a 
government widely viewed as corrupt, the Kanun continues to serve 
for many as an unofficial constitution. Its ‘eye-for-an-eye’ form of 
justice encourages honor killings for disputes over different issues. 

From a historical-empirical perspective, the Hungarian 
scholar Franz Nopcsa who travelled extensively in the northern 
Albanian mountains in the early years of the twentieth century 
collected death statistics from Catholic parishes in the mountains 
and discovered that in some of the tribes, the male population had 
been quite decimated as a result of blood feuds. Nopcsa listed two 
main reasons for this fact, according to him; ‘One explanation for the 
very high level of murders is that all the Albanians, who are very 
touchy and proud by nature, are armed’, while the second reason 
was that blood revenge was obligatory under northern Albanian 
Kanun. 

Without any doubt the reasons that Nopcsa listed above are 
the same frictions that could be traced up to the present days. The 
first reason is related with the possession of weapons by individuals. 
The riots of 1997 that occurred in Albania coupled with the breaking 
of the military warehouses armed the whole civil population. This 
was and still is the worst plague of Albanian society and one of the 
main causes of continuing blood feuds because as it is well known 
the presence of guns stirs conflict. The second reason, which I have 
analyzed above, is related to the pressure exerted by the community 
on the victim’s family to act. This collective pressure obliges the 
individual to act despite being unwilling to continue the feud. This 
is because the victim’s male relative has no choice but to kill the 
murderer; otherwise he would fall into social disgrace. Forms of 
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social pressure exerted against an unwilling avenger included 
handing him his coffee with the hand underneath the knee, so that 
he would understand that bloody revenge, for example, murder, 
was the only way for him to retrieve his manhood. 

At this point it is exactly the community, which pushes the 
individual to react to blood vengeance. There are many 
documented cases when certain individuals that were involved in a 
feud left their village and as a consequence the blood feud was 
interrupted. This fact indicates that the individual may draw 
benefits from coexisting with one’s kin, where the norm, all for one 
and one for all helps in solving daily issues. Simultaneously, this 
relationship displays the dark side of such coexistence where 
revenge is no more a personal issue but turns to be a public concern 
that belongs to all village inhabitants. This is apparent from the way 
of carrying out the killings, which is organized openly and 
preferably in the presence of as many witnesses as possible to show 
everyone that the honor of that family has been restored. 

While the anthropologist Stephanie Schwandner-Sievers in 
her case study Applying an Anthropological Perspective to Social 
Contracts in Albania gives an important viewpoint regarding the 
absence of a Western style ‘social contract’ in Albanian reality and 
the role played by the Kanun as a proxy to the Western style social 


335 Incentives for Revenge. Another penal offense considering the blood 
feud is a criminal action provided for in Article 83/b of the Criminal 
Code ‘Incitement to revenge’. Almost every murder or threat made in 
a social context feud has stimulant and associates that stimulate 
penalty of a crime through the execution of the author or his heirs. This 
fact is evident in the social context and the media coverage displayed 
not find embodiment in the attitude of the proceeding during the 
investigation of the murders for revenge. In the span of years this 
clause was applied only in one case. While the circle of people who are 
pushing for crime retaliation by murder is enormous. — See more at; 
http://open.data.al/sq/lajme/lajm/lang/sq/id/78/Gjakmarrja-permes- 
shifrave, Accessed on 18/10/2015. (Translation mire) 
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contract. In this realm Schwandner-Sievers takes into analyses the 
concept of besa as it encapsulates the need to negotiate face-to-face 
networks of trust, solidarity and mutual support in context of 
societal insecurity outside the framework of a trustworthy state. 
According to her the concept of besa offers some interesting insights 
into nationalism, governance, political legitimacy and 
democratization in both Albania and Kosovo. After a deep analysis 
of the concept of besa and its influence in the overall social-political 
structure of Abania - which I myself have already analyzed it in the 
precedent section - Schwandner-Sievers holds that 

in Albania, since the collapse of the previous Communist regime 

at the beginning of the 1990s, the revival of blood-feuding 

practices in the remote northern Albanian Alps and among 

migrants from this region has been explained, variedly, as a 

perpetuation of kanun as cultural ‘habitus’; a modern 

‘bastardisation’ of pre-communist kanun; or kanun a rational 

post-socialist re-invention in response to a local power vacuum 

in conjunction with a situation of extreme economic scarcity. In 

the academic literature it is undisputed that the communist Albanian 

regime had used excessive violence in order to suppress and extinguish 

local traditions, traditional knowledge and the cultural basis of tribal 

authorities and social cohesion in this region and thereby, arguably, 

caused cultural ‘amnesia’. Regardless, besa has often been 

suggested to secure internal compliance and silence against the 

outside world in Albanian crime, comparable to the Sicilian 

mafia code of silence, omerta***. 


Therefore, the period of communism played a crucial role in further 
deepening Albanians interpersonal traditional relationships rather 
than building a rational state-individual relationship based on a 


336 Stephanie Schwandner-Sievers Applying An Anthropological Perpective 
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Western style social contract. In Schwandner-Sievers view this is the 
main reason why social contract theory appears to be ‘ethno centric’ 
in explaining Albanian reality and thus not prone for overall 
generalization of contextual phenomena. Therefore, as Schwandner- 
Sievers has eloquently put it, 
where state and government are, or have been, 
experienced as alien, absent, untrustworthy, failing or even 
abusive, [like in the communist period in Albania] the social 
organization of justice and human security (including economic 
and social security) as well as the monopoly of force can be 
found to be retained in private hands. In such contexts, personal 
loyalties and social obligations remain located outside relations 
with the state (except for cases of state capture and neo- 
patrimonial forms of governance, in which state exploiting elites 
maintain personal relations of patronage to their clients, who 
pay back in loyalty). In the context - continues Schwandner- 
Sievers - of weak, absent or abusive states, citizens’ economic, 
social, and physical survival rely on reciprocal support networks 
of family and friends rather than on an independent and 
accountable police, judiciary, public health-care and pension 
schemes. In consequence, people remain entangled in powerful 
webs of social obligations and personal loyalties which compete 
with, sometimes intersperse or substitute for, the social contract 
between an anonymous state and its citizens as taken for granted 
in the West. In such context, cultural values such as personal 
trustworthiness, reliability, loyalty, faithfulness to the given 
word etc. — frequently subsumed under gendered codes of honor 
and shame -accrue great significance and, if uncontested, would 
render trust and obligation to an anonymous yet unreliable state 
redundant. However, in some societies where there exists no 
overarching Rule of Law backed-up by a state’s executive 
powers, the adherence to collective rules may rely only on the 
strength of the moral economies of local communities, who 
judge and assess a person’s social standing according to his or 
her compliance with these norms. Customary laws have always 
been subject to change in time and space, are not likely to apply 
to all constituencies in a given country and may be contested 
from within. Also on the ground, even in a remote village 
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context, the interpretation and application of customary laws 
may be part of local negotiations of power that can affect 
processes of social inclusion and exclusion in the respective 
community. Customary laws aim to be prescriptive but, in 
contested situations or where executive powers are lacking (such 
as of the village elders in mountainous northern Albania after 
the regime change in the early 1990s), historical codification 
attempts are not always descriptive of social realities on the 
ground”, 


While Anthony Woodiwiss in his book, Globalisation, 
Human Rights and Labor Law in Pacific Asia states that 

[....] in the absence of the kinship relations that 
previously legitimated patriarchalist discourses of rule, the latter 
have to be imbricated with those of liberal democracy and the 
rule of law as well as their associated institutions and 
procedures, if they are to be considered as legitimate bases for 
the exercise of ‘joint right’ by their now subject populations. [...] 
there is a way of enunciating rights that validates heteronomous 
values and institutions over those that validate autonomy, 
namely by stressing enforceable ‘claims’ and ‘powers’ over 
‘liberties’ and ‘immunities’ in their writing and modes of 
institutionalisation.>* 


Therefore, in conclusion - as Ferrara suggested - where ‘rights’ are 
abstract notions, one can use ‘enforceable duties’, incumbent on 
those who rule or have dominant positions, as functional equivalents 
to enunciated rights. It is possible that the strong dedication to the 
good for the group could be seen as a resource also for stressing 
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social duties and use them for protecting what usually rights are 
meant to protect. 

In the following, I will try to analyze the curious phenomenon of 
religious cohabitation in Albania and its implications for the further 
strengthening and enhancement of the ‘spirit of democracy’. 


4.6 Investigating Religious Cohabitation in Albania 


In the exceptional Balkan context, the longstanding reputation of 
Albania and Albanians for tolerance in religious matters has been an 
important and a remarkable phenomenon that has triggered the 
curiosity of many scholars. Throughout the world, Albania is 
wrongly seen as Muslim-majority population, but there are Catholic 
and Orthodox Christian congregations, new Evangelical churches, 
and non-Christian religious sects. However, the large part of the 
population remains secular; they do believe in the existence of one 
God but do not have a well-defined religious identity or practice. 
My investigation will continue examining the above topics in a 
historical-phenomenological approach aiming to describe, explain 
and understand the developmental trajectories of tolerance attitudes 
in religious matters among Albanians. 


4.6.1 Legal Mentality 


The attitude of tolerance is attributed to the strong legal mentality? 
of the Albanian people that is materialized in different Kanuns 


339 Giuseppe (Zef) Valentini, E Drejta e Komuniteteve në Traditén Juridike 
Shqiptare, (Sh.B Plejad, Perkth. Thomollari D, Tirana, 2007), 
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throughout the country, especially in the Kanun of Leké Dukagjini, 
which I have extensively analyzed. At the very beginning of the 
Canon are outlined the relations with the church, such as the 
shadow*” of the church, the cemetery, church’s property and 
possessions, the priest, the servant, and church workers. The Kanun 
does not recognize a unique position or privileged rights to religious 
institutions and clergy™". 


340 With the shadow of the church we understand the boundaries of the 
church ownership in the area where it operates. 

341 Austro-Hungarian Franc Nopcsa was just 26 years old when he began 
his scientific research in the Albanian highlands in 1903; this intensive 
exploration will continue for about 13 years, until 1916. Of course, 
travels through Albania continued even later and intensive scientific 
work about Albanology was going to be conducted in Budapest and 
Vienna. He perfectly knew Albanian language, which was an 
important asset for his research endeavors. In many cases, Nopcsa was 
appointed as an Elder in the assemblies of the highlanders to resolve 
any complex or conflict issues; his opinion based on the Kanun of Leke 
Dukagjin was immediately accepted, thus bringing an end to the 
disputes. With regard to the Kanun, Franz Baron Nopcsa has another 
viewpoint from that of Father Gjeçovi. According to Nopsca, Gjeçovi 
in his work identifies the cleric with his religious institution, thereof, 
any allegations made against the cleric should be considered as an 
open disregard towards the church and religion. Whereas, Nopcsa, a 
connoisseur of the best traditions of the socio-political conditions and 
religious matters of northwestern Albania, emphasizes that the Kanun 
published by Father Gjecovi displays some flaws because a priori he 
sets himself the task to present the Kanun as the clergy of northern 
Albania would have wanted it to be presented, so as to take it for 
granted. Furthermore, Nopcsa writes that the prestige of a priest in 
the highlands of northern Albania depends not so much on the 
position as a clergyman, but on personal qualities. While on this matter 
Robert Elsie stated that, ‘Indeed I would say that the Kanun of Leké 
Dukagjini was heavily manipulated and is thus somewhat artificial in 
parts. Gjecovi’s provisions about the Catholic Church and the 
important role of the Catholic clergy were probably of his own 
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Without distinction of affiliation, it allows their normal activity, 
ensuring accountability for violations committed by the ministries 
or clergy inside and outside the sanctuaries. The priests demand 
protection, which is represented by the institution of (ndorjeta), the 
ethics of trust, given from the village to the church or the institution 
of the bayrak (the first door/family of the village known by the 
Kanun). If the cleric gets involved in disputes outside religious 
duties, the Canon separates him from the institution of the church 
and treats him like all other persons, eligible for a temporary 
residence in a village. If the chaplain violates the laws of the village, 
‘he is forced to make an oath to redeem himself’. When a priest is 
held culpable, he is cast out of the parish without asking for the 
consent of religious authorities. Furthermore, the blood feud law 
does not exclude the priest or the hireling from its revenge norms. 
The Kanun by submitting these norms to religious institution kept 
the characteristics of a secular spirit, responding to conditions of 
Albanian mixed popular religiosity. This legal mentality exerted the 
role of identity by allowing the division of Albania into different 


invention. More genuine, in my opinion, is the more detailed Kanun 
of Scanderbeg that was codified by Frano Illia and published much 
later, in 1993’. For e fuller account on tradition and costumes of 
northern Albania population see Franc Nopça, Shqipëria, Fiset e 
Malësisë sé Shqipérisé Veriore dhe ligji i zakoneve. Përkth. Zallari M, Sh.B 
Qendra e Studimeve Albanologjike dhe Instituti i Historisë,) p 316, See 
Franc Baron Nopça, Udhëtime Nëpër Ballkan, Kujtime nga jeta e Franc 
Baron Nopças, (Sh.B Plejad, Përkth. Angoni. I, 2008), Pp 230-238. See 
Robert Elsie Northern Albanian Culture and the Kanun, Paper given at 
the Symposium: Albanese Tradities en Taal: 100 Jaar Onafhankelijk 
Albanië / Albanian Language and Culture: 100 Years of Independence, 
University of Leiden, 10 November 2012, p. 4 See also Mark Tirta, ‘In 
memoriam, Nopça jepte vendime në çështjet e kanunit’, consultable 
at http://shgiptarja.com/m/home/in-memoriam-nopca--jepte- 
vendime-ne-ceshtjet-e-kanunit-153389.html, (Accessed on 27-8-2015), 
(Translation mine) 
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cultures according to religious affiliation. It was the Albanian 
customary law that did not allow any violation of religious 
conscience as it was understood by the people in the northern 
Albania. The institution of the Kin was stronger than the law of the 
Church as long as kin cohesion was stronger than the religious one. 
As I have already analyzed in the first section, under the ruling of 
King Zog the relationship between Politics and Church was codified 
by the Constitution. This detail indicates the continuing efforts of 
Albanian society to head, through its juridical culture, towards a 
secularization path. Afterwards, in the communist period Albania 
was Officially proclaimed the world’s first atheist state. This 
senseless decision neutralized even more the religious aspect in 
individual’s life. The regime’s opposition towards religion was 
reflected mainly in the absolute prohibition of any public or private 
religious rituals, a fact, which over time, coupled with a harsh and 
structured institutional control, brought indifference among the 
masses regarding religious matters. I believe that the chaotic and 
non-linear relation of Albanians with religious rituals as well as 
prohibition of religious readings brought disengagement from 
religious matters without grasping the full ethos of religion. 

Throughout history, religion in Albania has become an 
individual, subjective, and private experience, continuously being 
de-politicized and forced toward the private realm without 
generating conflicts in the public sphere. Religion has indeed been 
much less central to public life and less politically contentious, 
mainly for these historical endogenous facts. 

Following the fall of the communism, the situation on 
religious matters was somehow turned into normality, but the 
legacy left over was a society whose majority was stripped off of any 
religious vein, thus reflecting a low degree of religiosity. This legal 
culture left by any political authority that has governed Albania 
throughout its history diminished any tendency for supremacy that 
could have arisen between religions in post-communist period. 
Therefore, it can be said that these sui generis and often extreme 
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juridical experiences have played a vital role in cultivating religious 
tolerance between Albanians. 

Two other important factors in determining the religious tolerance 
of Albania have been the ethnic and the linguistic homogeneity. 
These two phenomena have remained relatively unchanged and 
undoubtedly have affected tolerance attitudes. Regardless of 
religious affiliation, Albanians have always been mutually 
identified by their unique language and by sharing the same 
territory. 


4.6.2 Language and Ethnic Homogeneity the Cohabitation 
Initiators 


Throughout the centuries and under different foreign dominations, 
religion institutions in Albania have no history of being involved in 
authoritative, binding, and comprehensive set of norms for the 
population, since there has always existed a codified juridical norm 
that has prevailed over the religious one. There have not been 
registered any significant conflicts over religious principles about 
the right and the wrong way of viewing the world, because the 
authority that generated everyday norms and regulated social 
relations, as in a stateless environment as well as under a constituted 
one has never been a religious institution but a customary law 
framed by the community itself. For these reasons religious conflicts 
have always been at the margins of social conflicts compared to 
other internal reasons. Therefore, this kind of situation when the 
norm-generating authority has been legitimated over time and 
when this authority shares the same language with the people, 
religious conflicts are deemed leveled. 

While the role of sharing the same language was of great 
importance, speaking a common language gave Albanians the sense 
of belonging to one and the same nation, awaking their self- 
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conscience and thus believing that they were distinct from any 
occupying force. 

In Albanian society the language homogeneity has been an 
inescapable medium of public as well as private life. There have 
been privileged dialects, especially under communism, but there 
have never been privileged religions. Language has been chronically 
and pervasively politicized along history, while religion has been 
continuously depoliticized and in the communist period was forced 
to become privatized. The result is that language homogeneity and 
the sharing of a mutual territory established the core of shared 
identity among Albanians, reducing religious matters to a level of 
secondary importance. 

Because of suppression by foreign interventions, the life of 
Albanians had been very difficult; therefore each individual had an 
existential bond with his/her community. Being united and very 
close to each other because of the rigid social and family structure, 
Albanians had been fighting for the same cause, to resist foreign 
control and, even worse, assimilation. Accordingly, religious 
tolerance for people of other faiths was an imperative act confirming 
their sincere efforts to convey all religions together regardless of any 
in particular. This attitude displays the tolerant spirit of Albanians, 
in spite of their religious belief, and their permanent attempt to 
preserve internal cohesion. 

In conclusion, Gjergj Sinani in his essay Albanian Religion 
through Judicial Documents argues as follows: 

‘..religious relation displays its impact because tolerance should 
not be taken merely as a question of the individual conscience, 
rather it seems to be in a close relation with the law, therefore if 
we want to build the argument on the basis of the model of a 
democratic society then we have to clarify such interrelation. The 
freedom of religion is one of the fundamentals of society. It 
implies to dwell on regulation of questions having to do with 
men and their religious convictions. We must accept the 
distinctions among each-other and to see each-other as a partner 
and not as an adversary. This means that it is possible to confront 
the points of views of each-other calmly and clearly, asserting 
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one’s own identity without the least feeling of superiority. The 
solution does not reside in compromise, but in the respect of the 
human being, in the clarity of the defended principles. The 
religious freedom can be never fully guaranteed, but we must 
take efforts that our strivings do not encroach the development 
of this freedom, in conformity with the respect for the happiness 
of all. In Albania religions have co-existed for centuries, and they 
have always played an important socio — cultural role....In 
Heideggerian terms we can say that tolerance is the being of 
Albanians, which is the product not only of Albanian spirit, but 
even of historical circumstances in the rivalry between East and 
West’3?. 


So long as religious pluralism involves individualized or otherwise 
privatized forms of religious experience, Albania is easily aligned 
with liberal societies. The long-term predominance of the legal 
realm over the religious landscape in Albanian society has led to the 
proliferation of new forms of individualized religiosity and 
Spirituality that do conform to the expectations of secularization 
theory about the long-term privatization and de-politicization of 
religion. 

Maybe Swire was right when writing these words: “There 
are few, if any, races in Europe whose passage through the ages has 
been stormier than that of the Albanians. Yet despite differences of 
religion, social system, dialect, a subdivision of race, historical 
events which seldom affected all alike, the machinations of their 
neighbors, conquests which never forced them into the same mould, 
geographical features which kept them apart, the suppression by the 
Turks of any movement of national character, and the absence since 
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the death of Skenderbeg of any leader who had been universally 
respected — in short, despite every conceivable obstacle to national 
unity — the Albanians have preserved their racial individuality, 
language, and love of freedom.**” 

In the following, I will focus my analysis on another 
phenomenon, which might serve as an added value to the Albanian 
‘democratic spirit’. The public and political debate on the Albanian 
future was reported in the newspapers between the years 1920-1930. 
In that period, as long as King Zog banned political parties, 
intellectuals and political elites decided to shift the debate in the 
Albanian press of that time, thus featuring a prerequisite of some 
kind of ‘deliberative democracy’. It is understandable that this 
debate was intentionally overlooked during the communist period 
because of the regime’s ideological fanaticism, thus the literature 
concerning this regard is limited. Nevertheless, my analysis, in the 
following section, is not intended to exhaustively investigate the 
phenomenon at hand but simply to show its presence through one 
of the most important elements of today’s Western democracy: 
public debate. 


4.7 The Interwar Albanian Intellectual Discourses. 
Preconditions for a Democratic Future 


The interwar period is deemed essential for Albanian internal 
situation because it was a period when the new domestic political 
and cultural elites had their eyes on the West to provide legitimacy 
and assistance for their country. During the post-communist era, the 
elite’s aspiration to join Western civilization reached its peak. 
However, it is not my intention to deeply focus on the ideas that 
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flourished in Albanian press during 1920s and 1930s, but rather on 
the ‘culture’ underlying the ideological public debate of those years. 
Considering the situation of Albania at that period, one of the most 
important problems faced by the intellectuals was the creation of an 
environment for constructive public debates, but more importantly, 
to turn the people into more active participants by involving them 
in the decision-making process. The public debates, which were 
reported in the Press emerged as a significant emancipating tool in 
this process. Public debate is classically understood as a series of 
forums where issues are addressed that concern people’s opinions, 
interests and expectations. Nevertheless, it would be superfluous to 
pretend that within that harsh political period forums could have 
incited active participation among Albanians. But nowadays, if we 
look back at our past, we will be able to view that such undertaking 
serves as an authentic precondition for establishing a solid ground 
on which to build an understanding of efficient citizenship and a 
functioning democracy. For, such forums turn to be first and 
foremost those mediums that bear the traces of how people wish to 
be governed in the context of preferences and expectations that have 
been voiced. 

In the following, Ndriçim Kulla in his introduction to An 
Anthology of Albanian Thought 1870-1945, writes about the Western 
aspiration that these authors tout cour provided to the political 
orientation of Albania. Their most important endeavor was framing 
the foundation for a real and constructive public space where critical 
debates over culture and politics would became a normal activity 
among elites and consequently among people*“While, Robert Elsie 
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in his article A Short Elite Brightness: The Zenith of Albanian Literary in 
the 30s writes that, ‘of the multitude of weekly and monthly 
newspapers ephemeral nationalist who came in different cities of 
the Balkans, was crafted a journalistic quality that served 
dissemination of information, whether political, cultural or literary. 
Despite primitive structures still operative at the time when Ahmet 
Zogu become Zog I, King of Albanians, the press ran enjoyed a 
certain freedom. Publishers, if they had been careful not to criticize 
the royal family and the foreign policy of the king could publish 
what they wished. Censorship existed, as in any authoritarian 
system, and occasionally newspapers were closed, but the situation 
was never as dire as in the period after ‘liberation’*. 

However, according to Elsie, the culture of this period 
began to show traces of a polarization between East and West. 
Albania was initially little affected by the ideas and ideals of the 
October Revolution in Russia, despite a small amount of intellectual 
figures who had visited the Soviet Union under Stalin. The 
polarization of ideologies was highlighted even more with the onset 
of the Spanish Civil War in 1936. The writers Petro Marko and 
Skender Luarasi and a contingent of Albanians went to Catalonia to 
take part in the International Brigades. Socialist ideas were held in 
Albania, but at the same time also fascist ones. 

The right-left debate that was taking place in Europe in 
1930s was reflected in the debates of Albanian intellectuals. 
Opinions about the path that Albania should choose toward 
emancipation and civilization were different: on the one hand, some 
thought that the Albanian people had to evolve with energy and 
courage, by adopting methods of civilization, thus not remaining on 
the sidelines of developing nations; on the other hand, others, whose 
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number was greater, thought that the accelerated development 
would be harmful for the country and for the people. 

A very interesting intellectual of Albanian culture of the 1930s was 
Branko Merxhani, the publisher of the magazine Albanian Effort 
since October 1936. Throughout his writings Merxhani expressed 
the ideas that his country was not developed in any aspect, even 
intellectually, and called for a spiritual renaissance which he named 
Neoshgqiptarizmi (Neo-Albanianism). This intellectual movement 
entered Albanian society in 1928, even if its roots date back to the 
National Revival of the nineteenth century. According to Merxhani, 
Albania should now create an independent national identity, an 
Albanian consciousness to bring people out of darkness and 
ignorance. In his eyes Albania was an internationally limited 
country but internally an infinite one. Merxhani, who for a while 
had even supported King Zog I, advised for a gradual and 
disciplined path of monarchy towards ‘disciplined democracy’, first 
by establishing a reliable press, which would form sound public 
opinion; afterwards that allowing the direct election of candidates 
by ballot only in the major cities, and only when the time was ripe 
the rural population, which constitute the majority, could be 
enfranchised™®. 

Even if Neoshgiptarizmi was based on the ideological 
nationalism, it was inspired by the positivist ideas of Emil 
Dyrkheimit and Ogyst Comt. Positivism was close to the Albanian 
intellectuals because of its affirming ideas for the dissemination of 
science and culture. These ideas, which were against feudalism, 
were included in the political program of Neoshgiptarizmi. At that 
period, in Albania, there was a low level of social development, 
culture and education, therefore, in its true form Neoshqiptarizmi was 
a cultural and not a political movement, or in Merxhani’s words: 
‘There is no Politics! Just Culture’*’. 
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In his intellectual activity Merxhani’s attempt was to divide 
the concept of culture from the concept of civilization to discharge 
the domestic culture from the fear arising in the embracement of 
European civilization, which was an important process for the 
development of Albania. Through this division he aimed at 
protecting national culture, which otherwise would merge into the 
assimilating waves of European civilization, since state institutions 
had failed to protect it. In his view the strengthening of national 
culture would be a protection from the loss of identity. He thinks 
that only by strongly relying on these two directions plans of 
existing among countries that previously had gained independence, 
or who had never lost it, would indeed be Europe’s valuable 
members**, 

However, inside the right wing there developed other 
factions that opposed Merxhani’s political vision by opting for 
another alternative toward modernization. Another prominent 
intellectual of this current was Krist Maloki who was in favor of an 
autocratic regime, while on the other hand Ismet Toto was in favor 
of an ‘enlightened dictatorship’. 

Toto’s assumption was that the struggle of young Albanian 
intellectuals was part of the world youth movement rebelling 
against the ‘ancient regime’ and his conception had many 
similarities with the cult of youth, which developed in the fascist 
milieu in Italy. Therefore, the main concern for him was how to 
organize the young Albanians in the same way that the Nazis 
assimilated all of the German youth groups into one well- 
disciplined entity. The organization of the youth should be part of 
the creation of an organic and disciplined society: ʻA strong 
nationalist climate, a social reorganization, a discipline and 
arrangement of all the classes and their interests, a strong activity 
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towards Occidentalism, this is the ideal Albania’. All this can be 
accomplished only by a dictatorship with an Occidental outlook*”. 
In Toto’s view, because Albanians have never experienced 
democratic ideas and practices dictatorship should be their logical 
future political system. It was opted for the Right type of 
dictatorship, as long as Albania did not fulfill any precondition for 
a Left one. As Toto put it; ‘unless, the whole Europe became 
communist, even if we became one million Lenins, we cannot make 
Bolshevik Albania’. 

Over the course of time, Neoshqiptarizmi became a 
counterweight to most politicized socialist ideology and Left 
internationalism. Even if it was an Albanian creation, 
Neoshqiptarizmi must be seen in the context of other European 
nationalist ideologies of the 20s and 30s such as: Greek- 
hellénikotéta, mainly under the dictatorship of General Ioannis 
Metaxas during 1936-1940, the idea of italianita at the time of the 
Italian Duce Benito Mussolini and the Hispanidad in fascist Spain of 
General Francisco Franco. Slowly they came together to create 
European fascism, which brought a brutal an inhuman dictatorship 
n Europe. 

On the other side of the ideological spectrum stood the 
intellectuals who did sympathize with the Soviet Communist 
system, already in power. Social injustices in Albania increased even 
more under the rule of an autocratic regime and the establishment 
of Fascist Italy, thus leading many intellectuals of the thirties to 
inquire about Soviet communism; or at least any kind of socialism 
that could fight against poverty and exploitation of the peasant 
masses. 

As in the case of the right-wing current, even within this 
one there are divergent ideas over the socio-political model that 
Albania should follow. However, the two prominent intellectuals of 
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the left current were Millosh Gjergj Nikolla (aka Migjeni) and Nonda 
Bulka. Through their writings in domestic newspapers, these 
intellectuals highlighted the desperate situation of the workers and 
peasants in Albania during the years of economic crises. 

According to them not everything ought to be borrowed from the 
Occident: the European bourgeois society was in a deep crisis itself, 
materialized in the Great Depression and the rise of fascism. They 
suggested that intellectuals should go beyond the latest 
achievements in science and culture coming from the West, but 
should search for other alternatives which might serve all the people 
and not only the well-educated intellectuals. Furthermore, domestic 
intellectuals should pay attention to the reality of people and 
popular culture and should not deal with constructing abstract 
systems of thought. In other words, they were rejecting the 
bourgeois aspects of European civilization as well as the capitalist 
system and devoted their energies to an alternative social system, 
which would be modern and beneficial to the people at the same 
time. 

To understand which was going to be the right path to 
follow, Albanians, first of all, had to understand who they really 
were themselves. Albania was on the edge of a deep abyss of 
backwardness and everything had to start from scratch. Albanian 
writers of the thirties were attracted and amazed by the West and 
tried to discover the role of Albania in Europe. This was a major 
subject that appeared in the press of that time. A large number of 
intellectuals had been abroad and had been in contact with the 
Western society. The word West for Albanians had a somewhat 
vague sense given that the Western country closest to Albania was 
Mussolini’s fascist Italy. On 7 April 1939, intellectual discussions 
on the role of Albania in Europe became redundant after the Italian 
troops landed in Durres, Vlora and Shengjin to invade Albania. 
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The polarization of ideas in the New East and the New 

West, namely in communism and fascism, brought the final 
confrontation in Albania and elsewhere in Europe, during which the 
country was subject to the ruthless will of political and military 
extremists; and writers and intellectuals of all political wings were 
forced to kneel. 
According to Elsie it is not exaggerated when we say that the 
Albanian intellectual and cultural life had reached its zenith by mid- 
thirties until the first half of the forties. For the first time in Albania 
there was a modern-contemporary literature of quality. This period 
was a kind of golden age which brought some developments, but 
only for a short time because soon after Albania found itself under 
the threat of an impending disaster that was going to cut off all 
literary and cultural production for more than twenty years. 

The selection of the ideologies that flourished in the Europe 
of the 30s had to be based on sound reasons. There was a long 
political vacuum due to the lack of an independent state, thus 
leaving room for errors when dealing with various situations. These 
errors were a reasonable concern to the intellectuals of that period. 
Therefore, the role of the press in the interwar period, with all its 
complexity, ups and downs proved to be a great tool of socio- 
political emancipation. 

This historical period was characterized by the flow of 
European philosophical thought with which the domestic 
intellectuals claimed to raise awareness among Albanian people. 
The press gave voice to this period’s ideas as well as to advanced 
philosophical reflections that intellectuals brought up in the daily 
debates. Major socio-historical problems were highlighted and 
simultaneously offered for Albania’s political orientation. The 
period between the two world wars, in political, social and cultural 
realm, was the most important, because it was being established the 
Albanian citizenship and its European foundations. 

Ultimately, it can be concluded that the period between the 
two world wars, as in many other spheres, was a zenith in terms of 
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critical thinking when compared to previous as well as following 
periods. Besides pluralism of views and the critical thinking in 
many areas of life, it can be affirmed that the greatest achievement 
in this context is the high level of expression of diverse views 
concerning the modernization paths that Albania should follow. 
Undoubtedly, this period marks one of the brightest stages of 
Albanian cultural development. 


Conclusions 


To conclude, if we take into account Ferrara’s distinction ‘between a 
merely procedural notion of democracy and a fully-fledged notion 
of democracy cum ‘spirit of democracy’, adequate consonances 
can be found in the Kanun of Leké Dukagjini, for most of the major 
components of the ‘spirit of democracy’: namely, for an orientation 
to the common good, for a positive notion of pluralism, for a notion 
of legitimate rule as resting on the consent of the governed, for the 
equality of the citizens, and for a positive appraisal of individuality. 
Furthermore, drawing on Ferrara’s model, there is the identification 
of the priority of rights over duties and the valuing of contestation 
or agonism within democratic life as the two components, within the 
Western version of the ‘spirit of democracy’, which encounter most 
resistance in other cultures. 

I have extended the investigation for the abovementioned 
components over the phenomenon of religious tolerance among 
Albanians as well as over the public debate developed between the 
1920s-1930s. 

As Yamamoto has eloquently argued: 
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‘the tribal code of the Kanun, which has been preserved in the 

northern part of Albania and Kosova, is one of the most 
important cultural assets of the Albanian people. This code has 
helped them retain their national identity throughout the 
difficult times. The concept of guest and the tradition of the 
hospitality that are explicit... in the Kanun are the bases of 
humanity and civilization. Without these traditions, no 
friendship or humane relationship of values was attainable 
during the period when a centralized political authority did not 
existed or was feeble. The traditions of the Kanun should still be 
the bases of the human relationships even when a centralized 
political authority wields the power to impose justice on citizens. 
It may be said that the Kanun enables us to see very aspects of 
culture and history in a new perspective’*°. 


As emerged from the above analysis, it is evident that Albania can 
build a functional democracy based on its internal values. What is 
needed is to wash away the dust of forgetfulness and the ideological 
bias rooted in Hoxha’s regime propaganda to grant to these values 
the possibility to unfold their impact on the democratization 
potential from within. During these last twenty-five years of 
experimenting with democracy, a plurality of models has been 
presented to Albanians and each one of them has successfully failed. 
This failure occurs for not taking into account the developmental 
paths that preserve the mark of Albanian civilizational 
distinctiveness. 

By a spread of juridical spirit, which in my judgment served 
as a direct consequence that led Albanians to not fully rely on any 
religion, could have been created a well-designed precondition for 
the future developments of authentic domestic democratic values. 
The cultural-political debates developed between the 20s-30s unfold 
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the first and the last endeavor of the elites, until the 90s, to articulate 
and deliberate almost freely about the ideologies that were in vigor 
in the West. As Sulstarova has argued ‘The notion of ‘returning to 
Europe’ has had a strong cultural appeal in the Eastern European 
countries during transitions and many East Europeans look 
nostalgically at the interwar period as the time when their country 
was part of - or at least was entering - Europe. [As a 
conclusion]...’returning to Europe’ is interpreted as ‘returning to 
history’, after the long communist ‘pause’. 

Finally, following up on Ferrara’s argument, another thesis 
was put forward in this chapter; namely the identification of the 
priority of rights over duties and the valuing of contestation or 
agonism within democratic life as an important component within 
the ‘spirit of democracy’. It is understandable that Albania is part 
of a duty-centered society due to its diverse path of civilization 
compared to the Western model. However, there exist firm 
possibilities of combining agonism and the appreciation of 
contestation with a duty-centered political culture, which 
emphasizes political mediation of conflict over juridified litigation 
premised on the ‘rights-discourse’®*. In my consideration this thesis 
extends not only to consociationalist states but also to those that 
have a majoritarian electoral system*”. 
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Paradoxically, Albania today may possibly be designed as a 
consociationalist democracy without having ethnic, religious or 
linguistic internal division. The Albanian consociationalism is 
among right-left elite political division (like it was in Italy in the so 
called First Republic among Christian-democrats and communists 
reflecting in social conflict and partition), thus hindering the 
agonism and the contestation developments within the political life 
of ordinary citizen. In post-communist period, political parties 
treated democracy much as a political phenomenon in the strict 
sense of the word by privatizing its spirit rather than as a social 
comprehensive phenomenon. But democracy is neither simply the 
result of negotiations between the rulings elites, nor the enforcement 
of some legal product of constitutional engineering. Democracy in a 
large part depends on the deep-rooted political orientations among 
citizens themselves. These orientations motivate them to seek 
political freedom to ensure government accountability and to act in 
ways that make the ruling elites responsive to them. However, 
democratic culture may exist and grow in Albania’s future, if it is 
possible to combine agonism and contestation with a strong 
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propensity for the centrality of political elites’ duties while at the 
sometime demanding for people’s rights. 

However, with reference to the typology of the democratic 
ethos I will place Albanian democratic ethos in a strong trend 
towards individuality of the Western type democracy. If Albania 
wants to create the conditions for building a sustainable agonism 
and contestation it should look for the reconstruction of the common 
good according to its own civilization paths. 

Throughout this chapter I have pointed out positive 
elements in Albanian culture. For example, individualist and liberal 
elements exist in the Kanun’s tradition such as the morally 
autonomous individual, the absolutely just ruler, the responsibility 
of the government for kin’s welfare, and the ordinary individual’s 
responsibility for the fate of the kin: these ingredients could exert a 
cultural pressure demanding the consolidation of democracy. Ihave 
also emphasized some aspects of compatibility between the Kanun 
and liberal democracy. Both the Kanun and liberalism recognize and 
respect the self, individual rights, and human dignity. Thus the 
demand for freedom would be strengthened by the blood equality, an 
intentional devotion to rightness and a precursor of the modern 
system of human rights. Other principles that spread through these 
laws are democratic self government, the resolution of issues with 
negotiations and the culture of forgiveness’, a form of devotion 
concerned with individuality and the equality of individual moral 
value. If Kanun plays its role, freed from biased interpretations, it 
will go against autocracy, will support the ‘spirit of democracy’ and 
could be a theoretical basis for the idea of human rights. 

In conclusion, to have an impartial view of the roles of the 
Kanun in the process of democratization, we have to acknowledge 
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that the Kanun has undemocratic as well as democratic elements. So 
far as it stresses reverence for authority, elders, and hierarchical 
order, it may foster authoritarian rule. But it also calls for equality, 
liberty, consensus, and mutual obligations between ruler and ruled. 
These are elements that facilitate a democratic life. 


Conclusions 


Explaining democratization processes through the change of 
political culture, especially in a transition society, turns to be a 
complex deed. Almost a half-century of authoritarian mode of 
governance in Albania seems to guarantee the continuity of 
authoritarian values even in the new system. However, changes 
have been made and these values are in continuous transformation. 
According to Western scholars, based on today’s classification of 
political culture, post-communist countries’ efforts for 
democratization do not promise long-term success. Their main 
thesis is based on Western style modernization paths that lead to a 
more functional democratic model. Founded mainly on mass 
surveys, these findings provide little explanation of the complex 
relationships between people’s attitudes and new democratic values 
in post-communist transition. Trying to generalize, domestic as well 
as foreign survey researchers could not look further than their 
statistical results to understand the fundamental forces that 
influenced and gave broader meaning to their findings. Therefore, 
in this study I take a different approach: instead of searching for 
statistical generalization, I aim for past domestic democratic 
experiences to explain the relationships and convergences with 
today’s components of the ‘spirit of democracy’. There are some 
points of contrast between the findings of this investigation and the 
findings of survey researchers, and I conclude that contemporary 
Albania must re-evaluate previous domestic experiences with 
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democratic phenomena to enhance present and future democratic 
consolidation. Avoiding the limited positivistic method, in this 
study I employed the qualitative method, which allowed me to 
interact with and come to understand the concerns and values of the 
populace in the Hoxha’s regime and their impact on the post- 
communist period. My contextual experience allowed me to acquire 
the necessary insights for explaining formal and informal 
democratic phenomena. Through these processes, I have attempted 
to explain the congruence of certain Albanian political culture 
patterns with the ‘spirit of democracy’ as well as its effects on the 
democratic consolidation. This book approach is a ‘case study’, an 
idiosyncratic portrayal of the influences and forces shaping and 
preserving political culture in Albania during the transition period. 
Avoiding the positivistic system of scientific inquiry allows 
for the investigation of issues that are difficult to unravel by 
employing strictly limited survey methods. For example, rather than 
simply searching for the implementation of Western values, this 
study has highlighted the existence of authentic democratic values 
and practices in Albanian culture and the need for their re- 
evaluation in order to construct a democratic system from within. 
During the last twenty-five years of the transition process, 
discussions on democracy and democratic consolidation 
in Albania are usually presented in the Western chancelleries as 
they are completely novel concepts and practices to Albanian 
society. Domestically, on the other hand, the dominant opinion 
among citizens is that the idea of democracy is almost exclusively a 
Western notion to which Albanian society must be adapted. The first 
thesis over this issue has been developed mainly by the behaviorist 
approach, which through the precipitous use of survey methods 
comes to the conclusion that democratic values and practices are 
unfamiliar to post-communist societies. This culturally thin 
approach strengthened the idea that Albanians are powerless over 
achieving democratic consolidation from their own traditional 
values; hence Albanians should stick to Western-style democracy 
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values. On the other hand, the second outlook displays its biased 
conception of democracy due to the formlessness of historical legacy 
that characterizes Albania, especially due to years of isolation under 
the communist regime that led to delays in opening up to 
developments in the rest of the world. 

During the past twenty-five years of experimenting with 
democracy, what has been continually ignored by internal actors, let 
alone external, is that democratic values and processes have not 
been unfamiliar to Albanian society. Moreover, the aspiration for 
inclusion and participation in public affairs, the fundamental 
elements of democracy, are universal values to all societies in the 
world: the difference here rests on the methods used to accomplish 
these aspirations. The extent to which a society democratizes is 
undeniably dependent on its religious and civilization path, 
whether it is a European, American or Balkan society. In addition, 
over the last two decades, cultural-religious factors have shifted the 
emphasis from a discussion of the sociopolitical foundations of a 
liberal democratic order to its cultural-religious dimension, focusing 
on the acceptability of the model rather than its viability and 
efficiency. 

After the 90s, Western cultural benchmarks were used in 
determining what ‘westernization’ entailed. Efforts by the West to 
‘introduce’ liberal democracy to Albania through the development 
of the local civil society did not bring any long-term success. A 
population that was long used to externally directed forms of 
participation has reacted by withdrawing from political affairs. 
Therefore, despite the existence of Western activism aimed at 
constructing civil society organizations, it was obvious that most 
Albanian attitudes and behavior did not meet the criteria of a civic 
culture. Thus, Albanian authentic democratic values that were not 
necessarily akin to the Western mindset were portrayed as useless 
and therefore stood in need of ‘westernization’. The new burden for 
the West was, therefore, an effort to replicate or reproduce Western 
models and values in Albania. 
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The current Western-style democracy and democratic 
consolidation in Albania has little to do with the sustainable 
domestic development. Instead, the interests and well-being of the 
Albanian people have been subordinated to the political interest of 
the countries in the West. Throughout these last decades, their 
assistance, coupled with the complicitous conduct of opportunistic 
political elites, exogenously produced a delegative-facade-democracy, 
whereas endogenously it produced a Stabilocratic system. This 
failure suggests that the exportation of democracy without taking 
into consideration the domestic values turns out to be a futile deed. 

Since classical times, democracy has been neither a linear 
nor a monolithic concept. As the meaning of democracy has shifted 
in time and space, so has its actual practice. To function effectively, 
a democratic system should reflect the unique needs and culture of 
a given country. Yet pervasive in all democracies remains the basic 
concept of citizen participation in government. These are some of 
the findings that have emerged from this study: there is really no 
uniform model of democracy and democratization, and such is the 
case of Albania. 

Before the advent of the communist regime, Albania 
practiced some sort of democracy - for example, the Leké Dukagjini’s 
Kanun-based governance of Northern Albania, the plural ideological 
debates developed during the interim period of the 20s and the 30s, 
alongside authoritarian rule and the ongoing religious tolerance. 
After switching to the democratic system in the early 90s, the 
domestic elites underestimated the power of the above values to add 
impetus to the democratization processes in order to give additional 
space to the new Western values which could promptly be embraced 
by the masses. This long struggle with democracy and democratic 
consolidation brought the idea that a renewed emphasis on 
democracy and democratic consolidation from within appears to be 
the ultimate goal for long term success. Therefore, Albanians must 
no longer ask: What does the West wish for Albania? Democracy! 
What type of democracy and to whose benefit? But rather should 
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ask: What do Albanians wish for Albania? What type of democracy 
and to whose benefit? 

The mainstream definition of democracy is based on free 
elections, organized parties and universal suffrage in order to 
control governmental power. This definition is based on the 
Western concept of liberal democracy and reflects an Anglo- 
American cultural bias. It reduces the concept of democracy to 
merely a procedural notion such that any deviation from this model 
becomes an aberration. This model is in stark contrast to the one- 
party system and the practices that Albania has experienced for 
almost half a century. More concretely, in the West, political parties 
are formed on the basis of different class interests or organized 
groups. Despite their normal differences in governmental policies, 
they are characterized by dialogue and constructive debate. By 
contrast, Albania lacked established classes before and after the 
collapse of the dictatorship and under the influence of Marxism 
conflict was adamantly transmitted to the society. Thus, 
contemporary Western insistence on multiparty politics does not 
consider domestic cultural values and consequently multiparty 
electoral politics degenerates into clan conflicts based mainly on 
economic and power interest. Therefore, in the eyes of the ordinary 
citizen democracy appears to be simply an instrument of political 
dissension and disorder. Although more research is needed on these 
issues, paradoxically Albania has entered into a vicious spiral: it 
would not be surprising if the adoption of the Western style 
multiparty democracy turned out to be one of the major causes of 
the continual political crises in Albania. 

This prevailing way of characterizing democracy according 
to a set of procedural criteria must be extended to a broader 
conceptualization. Namely, democracy should be conceived as a 
way of government firmly rooted in the belief that citizens in any 
society should be free to establish their political, economic, social, 
and cultural systems. But the form it takes can vary according to the 
particular circumstances of any society. A broader concept of 
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democracy should include what Alessandro Ferrara refers to as 
‘different kinds of democratic ethos’, according to which Albania 
must construct its own model of democracy. 

For example, the analysis of the Kanun highlights that the 
structure of Albanian society implies that kin Elders rule by consent, 
and that the ruler’s subjects are as fully aware of the duties they owe 
to the Elders as they are of the duties that Elders owe to them and 
thus are able to exert pressure to obtain discharge of these duties. In 
the traditional Albanian political arrangement, individuals did not 
have to belong to a Noble family to participate in the decision- 
making process; even foreigners were allowed to participate. Under 
the Kanun the kins varied in size and population, and government 
at the kin level included exercising direct democracy. During the 
general assembly, at this level, adult ‘wise’ males directly 
participated in the legislative and decision-making process 
pertaining to public affairs. In some Albanian Kins, democratic 
systems took the form of representative ‘constitutional’ 
Republicanism with well-crafted mechanisms of checks and 
balances. In these systems, the kin and government were more 
centralized but the power of the leading family was limited by 
representative bodies or agencies. Although the political system 
of Albania was based on kinship, it was apparently a representative 
Republic in which parliament (Kuvendi) not only ensured 
representation according to the concept of modern democracy but 
also limited the power of the leading family to avoid tyranny. 
Commentators on Albanian Political systems usually ignore these 
local democratic values of representation and local checks and 
balances that could have helped to prevent authoritarianism as well 
as to ensure the participation of the people in government. 

In order to rethink the virtues of the Albanian original 
political organization in the face of current leadership crisis, we need 
to re-evaluate the political values of that system. Although this 
position to some extent might seem extreme since political cultures 
are never static, yet this study has clearly demonstrated that 
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traditional Albanian society has not been devoid of democratic ideas 
and ideals. 

Consequently, it is clear that before the advent of 
communism variants of authentic democracy like direct, 
participatory democracy or even representative republicanism 
existed in Albania. Communist rule disrupted these political 
systems. Since communism was justified by scientific truths - the 
superiority of Marx and Engels ideas over western ones — the 
communists mystified themselves in the eyes of Albanians via short- 
term success, violence and outright condemnation. 

Undoubtedly, democracy is a vague and confusing concept 
misused and abused in Albania. What is usually considered in the 
West as the democratization of Albania may well be a ‘re- 
democratization’ process in which Albania should fall back or draw 
on the democratic ideas and practices embedded in its domestic 
political traditions. Today, the main problem with Western- 
sponsored democracy and democratic consolidation is that such 
notions tend to be culturally biased and insensitive to domestic 
political initiatives. Western writers and observers on this subject 
often assume that Albanians were spectators in the face of the 
external impetus for democratization and overlooked the fact that 
Albanians themselves were those that initiated much of the political 
demands and reforms in the 90s in response both to local and global 
developments. However, neither Albania’s authentic democratic 
values nor efforts by Albanians in pursuit of democratic reforms 
receive any acknowledgment. 

After all, democracy has never meant the same thing to all 
peoples at all times. The Western countries have had their own 
variants of democracy, and they have usually tolerated or celebrated 
those political differences. Therefore, Albania can be ‘re- 
democratized’ only to the extent that it be based on its own cultural 
norms and political traditions to forge ahead with its own brand of 
democracy, devoid of outside prescription and intervention. The 
future does not belong to democratic models imported from outside, 
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but to those rooted in Albanian traditions that celebrate Albania’s 
historical and civilization diversity. Possibly, a more sustainable 
solution to the problem of democracy and democratic consolidation 
would lie in shaping a new realizable combination that derives 
firmly from Albanian history, at the same time completely accepting 
the challenges of the present and future Albania. 

I would like to conclude with the words of Professor 
Ukshin Hoti, one of the most prominent intellectuals, political 
scientists and a direct activist concerned with Kosovo's 
independence and the overall Albanian issues. His imprisonment 
and his later disappearance (he still is a missing person) since he was 
released from Serbian police authorities, strengthened the fear 
among Serbs of his power of thoughts and insights on the Albanian 
issue. Professor Hoti definitely left a vacuum in the academic and 
political life in the Albanian territories. 

Professor Ukshin Hoti was the first to write about the 
concept of authentic democracy in the Albanian lands since 1994. On 
this matter, he also established a newspaper titled ‘DeA’ Demokracia 
Autentike [Authentic Democracy] through which he seeks to present 
the thesis of a universal integration, which does not efface and does 
not lose the identity of the Albanian nation, but affirms the basis of 
a fair, common international participation to all ethnic entities of the 
world. Authentic Democracy means freedom and dignity of a 
culture, but also of all the cultures, of the distinctiveness, but also of 
the whole; or, as Professor Hoti with admirable foresight puts it 

‘Authentic democracy with a clear line of development 
and orientation wants to provide equal opportunities for all 
political options to emerge, all particularities to be expressed and 
all commitments to take shape. Authentic democracy does not 
want to contrast with the core of democracy, but only to find the 
most suitable form for its empirical implementation; it does not 
want to force society to adapt democracy, but democracy to 
adapt to the society. Authentic Democracy starts from the 
conviction that no form of democracy can be exported, because 
in that case it should be preserved with guards and no 
fundamental change can take place. Authentic Democracy starts 
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from the conviction that the Republic and democratic system in 
Kosovo [Albania] are phenomena that prompted from within. So, 
it is only necessary to further its development with the valuable 
assistance of other actors, but also to maintain and cultivate the 
highest degree of national self-being’.*° 
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The nonviolent revolution of Albania reinforced the belief in the West that 
democracy is an exportable good if Western democracies implement a right 
combination of pressure and aid in collaboration with internal political actors. 
Western pressure, coupled with technical and economic assistance was 
domestically understood as a conditio sine qua non for the successful 
implementation of the first phase of democratic reforms. However, efforts to 
establish a democracy in Albania raised the following question. Will the 
framing of the appropriate constitution and economic system - building 
democratic institutions and developing positive attitudes towards them - take 
place among Albanians through ongoing familiarization? Accordingly, the 
failure of the 1994 referendum on the new constitution, the overnight changes 
of the 1998 constitution in 2008 and the permanent stagnant economy 
strengthened the belief among Albanians thata democratic constitution and a 
functioning market economy cannot flourish if they are not rooted in an 
environment pervaded by a democratic culture. Furthermore, if democracy 
has to persist and become consolidated, it is not enough just to skillfully 
engineer institutions without taking into account the effect of political culture. 
Ultimately, this book attempts to show that the efforts made by the Western 
countries to export democracy to Albania and to promote consolidation 
through political tools generalized from other alien realities, without taking 
into consideration Albania's internal political culture values, have turned out 
to be in the long run a ‘political abortion’. On the other hand, this book should 
be construed neither as a critique of democracy nor as a defense of it; itis also 
nota balance sheet of the success or failure of democracy and democratization 
processes in Albania, but rather it aims at presenting an alternative approach 
to democratic consolidation through Albania's authentic cultural heritage. 
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